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TO  THE  READE 


'O  say  that  Aristotlcj  the  learned  author  of  the  following 
sheets,  was  reported  to  be  the  most  learned  philosopher 
in  the  world,  is  no  more  than  what  every  intelligent  person 
already  knows  :  nor  can  any  think  otherwise,  who  will  give 
them.selves  time  to  consider  that  he  was  the  scholar  of  Plato 
(the  wisest  philosopher  of  his  time)  and  under  whom  Aristo- 
tle profited  so  much,  that  he  was  chosen  by  king  Philip  of 
Macedonia  as  the  most  worthy  and  proper  person  in  his  do- 
minions to  be  tutor  of  his  son  Alexander,  by  whose  wise  pre- 
cepts and  instructions  Alexander  became  so  great  in  wisdorti, 
judgment,  prowess,  and  magnanimity,  that  he  justly  obtaiu- 
ed  the  title  of  the  Great.  Alexander  himself  vras  no  sensible 
of  the  advantage  he  received  from  the  instructions  of  so  great 
a  Scagirite  (for  so  Aristotle  was  called  from  the  country  of 
Stagira,  where  he  was  born),  that  he  often  declared  he  was 
more  beholden  to  his  tutor  Aristotle  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind,  than  to-his  father  Philip  for  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 

Though  Aristotle  applied  himself  to  the  investigation  of 
the  secrets  of  nature,  yet  he  was  pleased  to  bring  into  a  ful- 
ler and  m.ore  true  light  those  secrets  with  respect  to  the  gene-- 
ratioa  of  m.an.  This  he  stiled-his  Master  Piece  ,  and  in. 
this  he  has  m.ade  so  thorough  a  search,  that  he  has  as  it  were 
turned  nature  inside  out. 

The  divine  records  assure  us,  that  the  secrets  of  nature 
have  been  the  study  of  divers  illustrious  persons,  equally  re- 
nov/ned  for  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  the  first  of  whom,  Job, 
has  made  it  sufficiently  evident  by  that  excellent  philosophi- 
cal account  he  gives  of  the  generation  of  man,  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  where  he  sayy., 
"  Thine  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me  together  round 
about :  Thou  hast  poured  me  out  as  milk,  and  curdled  me 
like  cheese  :  Thou  hast  cloathed  me  with  skin  and  fiesh,  and 
hast  fenced  me  with  bones  and  sinews."  David,  one  of  the 
greatest  kings  of  Israel,  whose  piety  was  superior  to  his 
power,  being  peculiarly  stiied  a  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
says,  in  his  divine  soliloquies  to  his  Creator,  "  Thou  hast  co- 
vered me  in  my  mother's  womb ;  I  will  praise  thee,  for  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  Marvellous  are  thy  works. 


-^  TO  THE  READER. 

and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.  My  substance  was  not 
hid  from  thee  when  I  was  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought 
in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth  :  Thine  eye  did  see  my  sub- 
stance, yet  being  impcriect ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  mem^^ 
bers  were  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned,  when 
as  yet  there  was  none  of  them." 

Let  the  words  of  holy  Job  and  those  of  David  be  put  to-^ 
gether,  and  I  will  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  they  make  the 
most  accurate  system  of  philosophy  respecting  the  generation 
of  man  that  has  ever  yet  been  penned ;  therefore  why  should 
not  the  mysteries  of  nature  be  inquired  into  without  censure, 
since,  from  this  inquiry,  so  much  praise  resounds  to  the  God 
of  nature  !  For,  the  more  we  know  of  his  works,  the  more 
our  hearts  will  be  inclined  to  praise  him,  as  we  see  in  the  in- 
stance of  David  above  mentioned. 

That  the  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  is  too  often 
abused  by  many  persons,  I  readily  grant ;  and  think  it  very 
unfortunate  that  there  should  be  a  generation  of  such  profli- 
gate persons  in  the  world  ;  but  at  the  same  time  do  aver  that 
this  is  no  objection  to  the  work. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  wonderful  works  of  nature 
in  the  generation  of  man,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  give  the 
reader,  the  best  translation  possible  of  the  renowned  Aristo-!. 
tie,  which  he  was  pleased  to  style  his  Master  Piece. 

I  cannot  help  observing,  that  having  met  with  a  collection 
of  approved  receipts  by  the  great  Hippocrates,  and  thinking 
they  would  be  very  acceptable  to  my  readers,  I  have  added 
the  same  by  way  of  supple^ment?  at  the  end  of  the  Mastci 
Pi^qe. 


Aristotle's  Master  Piece. 

PART  I. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  NATURE  DISPLAYED; 
INTRODUCTION. 


IT  is  strange  to  see  how  things  are  slighted  only  because 
they  are  coinmonj  though  in  themselves  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consideration :  this  is  the  very  case  of  the  sub- 
ject I  am  now  treating  of.  What  is  more  common  than  the 
begetting  of  children  ?  and  what  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
plastic  povrer  of  nature,  by  which  children  are  formed.  For 
though  there  is  radicated  in  the  very  nature  of  all  cres/rares, 
a  propensity  which  leads  them  to  produce  the  ima,  e  of  them- 
selves, yet  how  these  images  are  producedt.  after  those  pro- 
pensities are  satisfied,  is  only  known  to  tJiose  who  trace  the 
secret  meanders  of  nature  in  her  private  chambers,  to  those 
dark  recesses  of  the  v/omh,  where  this  embryo  receives  for- 
mation. The  original  of  which  proceeds  fi'om  the  divine 
command.  Increase  and  multiply.  The  natural  inclination  and 
propensity  of  both  sexes  to  each  other,  with  the  plastic  pow- 
er of  nature,  is  only  the  energy  of  the  first  blessing,  which 
to  this  day  upholds  the  species  of  mankind  in  the  world. 

Now  since  philosophy  informs  us,  that  Nosco  te  ipsiim.,  is 
one  of  the  first  lessons  a  man  ought  to  learn  :  it  cannot  sure- 
ly be  accounted  an  useless  piece  of  knov/ledge  for  a  man  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  ow.-i  being,  or  by  what 
secret  power  of  nature  it  was,  that  coagulated  miik  (as  a  di- 
vine author  calls  it)  came  to  be  substartiated  into  a  human 
body.  The  explanation  of  this  mystery,  and  the  unfolding 
the  plastic  power  of  nature,  in  the  secret  workings  of  gene- 
ration and  the  formation  of  the  teed  in  the  womb,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  f'llowing  treatise  ;  a  subject  so  necessary  to  be 
known  to  the  female  sex,  that  many  for  want  of  this  know- 
ledge have  perished,  with  the  fruit  of  their  womb  also;  who, 
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had  they  but  understood  the  secrets  of  generation,  which  are 
displayed  in  this  treatise,  might  have  been  still  living.  For 
the  sake  of  such,  I  have  compiled  this  work,  which  I  have 
divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  following  manner : 

1st.  1  will  shew  that  nature  need  not  be  ashamed  of  her 
work  ;  and  give  a  particular  description  of  the  parts  or  organs 
of  generation  in  man,  and  afterwards  in  woman  ;  and  then 
shew  the  use  of  these  parts  in  the  act  of  coition  ;  and  how 
positively  nature  has  adapted  them  to  the  end  for  which  she 
ordained  them. 

2dly.  I  will  point  out  the  prohibition  or  restriction,  that 
the  Creator  of  all  things  and  Lord  of  nature  has  put  upon 
man  by  the  institution  of  marriage,  vfith  the  advantage  it 
brings  to  mankind. 

Sdiy.  I  will  shew  when  either  sex  may  enter  into  a  married 
state,  and  be  fit  to  answer  the  end  of  their  creation,  &c. 

4thly.  I  shall  discourse  of  virginity,  and  therein  shew  what 
it  is,  hov(^  it  is  known,  and  by  what  means  it  may  be  lost,  and 
how  a  person  may  know  that  it  is  so,  &c. 

In  the  second  part,  which  chiefly  relates  to  married  wo- 
men, and  the  preservation  of  the  fruit  of  the  v/omb,  for  the 
propagation  of  mankind  in  the  world,  I  shall  shew,  , 

1st.  What  conception  is  :  what  is  pre-requisite  thereunto  ; 
how  a  woman  may  know  when  she  hath  conceived,  and  whe- 
ther a  boy  or  girl. 

2dly.  Shev/  how  a  woman  that  hath  conceived,  ought  to 
order  herself. 

3dly.  Shew  v/hat  a  v/oman  ought  to  do,  that  is  near  the 
time  of  her  delivajy,  and  how  she  ought  to  be  assisted. 

4thly,  I  shall  spew  what  are  the  obstructions  of  conception, 
and  therein  discourse  largely  about  barrenness,  and  shew  what 
are  the  causes  and  cure  thereof,  both  in  men  and  wom^en. 

5thiy.  Direct  mid-v,-ives  how  tkey  should  assist  women  in 
the  time  of  their  lying-in,  bringing  several  other  material 
juatters,  proper  to  be  spoken  of  under  each  of  these  several 
heads  ;  which  v/ill  sufficiently  render  this  book  what  Arrst®- 
lie  designed  it,  his  Complete  Master  Piec^. 
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CHAB.  I. 

A  particular  Description  of  the  Parts  and  Inst ru- 

ments  of  Generation,  both  in  Men  and  Women, 

Section  -I^^^^^ 

Of  the  Instruments  of  generation  in  inen,  with  a  partis 
cular  description  thereof, 

THOUGH  the  instruments  or  parts  of  generation  in  all 
creatures,  with  respect  to  their  outward  form,  are  not 
perhaps  the  most  comely  :  yet,  in  compensation  of  that,-  na- 
ture has  put  upon  them  a  more  abundant  and  far  greater  ho- 
nor than  on  other  parts,  in  ordaining  them  to  be  the  means  by 
which  every  species  of  being  is  continued  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  And  therefore,  though  a  m.an  or  woman 
were,  through  the  bounty  of  nature,  endowed  with  angelic 
countenances,  and  the  most  exact  symmetry  and  prcpoiti on  of 
parts  that  concujTed  together  to  the  making  up  of  the  most 
perfect  beauty,  yet,  f  they  were  defective  in  the  instruments 
of  generation,  they  would  not  for  all  their  beauty  be  accepta- 
ble to  either  of  thet)ther  sex  ;  because  they  would  be  thereby 
rendei-ed  incapable  of  satisfying  the  natural  propensities  which 
every  one  finds  in  himself.  And,  therefore,  since  it  is  our 
duty  to  be  acquainted  with  ourselves,  and  to  search  out  the 
v/onders  of  God  in  nature,  I  need  not  make  any  apology  for 
anatomizing  the  secret  parts  of  generation. 

The  organ  of  generation  in  man.  nature  has  placed  obvious 
to  the  sight,  and  is  called  the  yard  ;  an^  because  hanging 
without  the  belly,  is  called  the  penis  a  pendendo.  It  is  in 
form,  long,  round,  and  on  the  upper  side  fiattish,  and  con- 
sists of  skin,  tendons,  veins,  arteries,  and  sinews,  being  seat- 
ed under  the  Ossa  Pubis,  and  ordained  by  nature  for  a  two- 
fold work,  viz.  for  the  evacuating  of  u":ne,  and  conveying 
the  seed  into  the  mairix.  The  urine  which  it  evacuates  is 
brought  to  it  through  the  neck  of  the  Vesica  Urinarise,  and 
the  seed  which  it  conveys  into  the  matrix,  is  brought  into*,  it 
from  the  Vesiculos  Seminales.     But  to  be  more  particular. 

Besides  the  common  parts,  as  the  cuticle,  the  skin  and  the 
Membrana  Camosa,  it  has  several  internal  parts  proper  to  it, 
'  of  which  number  there  are  seven,  viz. 

The  two  nervous  bodies ;  the  Septum  ;  the  Urethra  ;  the 
Glands  ;  the  Muscles ;  and  the  Vessels  :  of  each  of  these  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  order  I  have  placed  them :  and  first,  of 

The  two  nervous  bodies.  These  are  called  so  from  their 
being  surrounded  v;ith  a  thick,  v/hite,  nervous  membrane, 
though  their  inward  substance  is  spungy,  as  consisting  prtn- 
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cipally  of  veins,  arteries  and  nervous  fibres,  interwoven  like 
a  net.  And  nature  has  so  ordered  it,  that  when  the  nerves 
are  filled  with  animal  spirits,  and  the  arteries  with  hot  and 
spirituous  blood,  then  the  yard  is  distended,  and  becomes 
erect ;  when  the  flux  of  the  spirit  ceases,  then  the  blood  and 
the  remaining  spirits  are  absorbed,  or  sucked  up  by  the  veins, 
and  so  the  Penis  becomes  limber  and  flaggy. 

2.  The  second  internal  part  is  the  Septum  Lucidum,  and  this 
is  in  substance  white  and  nervous  or  sinewy,  and  its  office  is 
to  uphold  the  two  lateral  or  side  ligaments  and  the  Urethra. 

3.  The  third  is  the  Urethra,  which  is  only  the  channel  by 
which  both  the  seed  and  urine  are  conveyed  out ;  it  is  in  sub- 
8tance  soft  and  loose,  thick  and  sinewy,  like  that  of  the  side 
ligaments.  It  begins  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  springs 
not  from  thence,  only  is  joined  to  it,  and  so  proceeds  to  the 
glands.  It  has  three  holes  in  the  beginning,  the  largest  where- 
of is  in  the  midst,  which  receives  the  urine  into  it.  The  other 
two  are  smaller,  receiving  the  seed  from  each  seminal  vessel. 

4.  The  fourth  is  the  Glans,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  Pe- 
nis, covered  with  a  very  thin  membrane,  by  reason  of  a  Pras- 
putium  or  foreskin,  which  in  some  covers  the  top  of  the  yard 
quite  close,  in  others  not ;  and  by  its  moving  up  and  down 
in  the  act  of  copulation  brings  pleasure  both  to  the  man  and 
woman.  The  extreme  part  of  this  cover,  which  I  call  Prae- 
putium,  and  which  is  so  called  apraputaiido-,  from  cutting  off, 
as  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  cut  it  off  on  the  eighth  day. 
The  ligament,  by  vv^hich  it  is  fastened  to  the  Glans  is  called 
franum,  or  the  bridle. 

6.  The  fifth  thing  is  the  Muscles,  and  these  are  four  in 
number,  two  being  placed  on  each  side.  These  muscles 
(which  are  instruments  of  voluntary  motion,  and  without 
which  no  part  of  the  body  can  moTe  itself)  consist  of  fibrous 
flesh  to  make  up  their  body  ;  of  nerves  for  the  sense  ;  of  veins 
for  their  vital  heat ;  and  of  a  membrane  or  skin  to  knit  them 
together,  and  to  distinguish  one  muscle  from  the  other,  and 
^  all  of  them  from  the  flesh.  I  have  already  said  there  are  two 
d^  them  on  each  side  ;  and  I  now  will  add,  that  one  on  each 
side  is  shorter  and  thicker,  and  that  their  use  is  to  erect  the 
yard,  from  whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  erectors. 
And  having  told  you  that  two  of  them  are  thicker  and  short- 
er than  the  otlglii^'  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  other  two  are 
longer  and  thinner ;  only  I  take  notice,  that  the  office  of  the 
two  last  is  to  clilate,  or  (if  you  will)  open  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Uiethra,  both  for  making  water,  and  voiding  the  seed, 
and  therefore  io  called  accelerators, 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  things  are  the  vessels,  which  consist 
i^l  veinsj"  nerves  .and  arteries  \  of  which  some  pass  by  the  skin. 
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-and  are  visible  to  the  eye,  and  others  pass  more  inwardly. 
For  indeed  the  arteries  are  dispersed  through  the  body  of  the 
yard,  much  more  than  the  veins,  and  the  dispersion  is  con- 
trariwise, the  right  artery  being  dispersed  to  the  left  side,  and 
the  left  to  the  right :  as  for  the  two  nerves,  the  greater  is  be- 
stowed upon  the  muscles  and  the  body  of  the  yard,  and  the 
less  upon  the  skin. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  relates  to  the  yard,  properly  so 
called  ;  but,  because  there  are  some  appendices  belonging 
thereto,  which,  when  wanted,  render  the  yard  of  no  use  in 
the  act  of  generation,  it  will  also  be  necessary  before  I  con- 
clude the  section,  to  say  something  of  them ;  I  mean  the 
stones,  or  testicles,  so  called  because  they  testify  the  person 
to  be  a  man  :  their  number  and  place  is  obvious  ;  and  as  to 
their  use,  in  them  the  blood  brought  thither  by  the  spermatic 
arteries  is  elaborated  into  seed.  They  have  coats  or  coverings 
of  two  sorts,  proper  and  common  :  the  common  are  two, 
and  invest  both  the  testes :  the  outermost  of  the  common 
coats,  consists  of  the  cuticula,  or  true  skin,  called  Scrotum, 
hanging  out  of  the  abdomen,  like  a  purse :  the  membrane 
carnosa  is  the  innermost.  The  proper  coats  are  also  two  : 
the  outer  called  elithroidis  or  vaginalis,  the  inner  albugiena : 
into  the  outer  are  Inserted  tlie  cremasters :  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  testes  are  fixed  the  epidermis  or  prostata,  from  whence 
arise  the  vasa  deferentia  or  ejaculatoria ;  which,  when  they 
approach  neai*  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  deposit  the  seed  into 
the  vesicula  seminalis,  which  are  each  or  two  or  thr?e  of  them 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  emit  the  seed  into  the  urethra  in 
the  act  of  copulation.  Near  these  are  the  prostatse,  which 
are  about  the  bigness  of  a  walnut,  and  join  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  These  aiford  an  oily,  sli>3pery,  and  salt  humor,  to 
besmear  the  urethra,  and  therefore  defend  it  from  the  acrimo- 
ny of  the  seed  and  urine.  Besides  these  vessels,  by  which  the 
blood  is  conveyed  to  the  testes,  and  of  which  the  seed  is  made, 
and  the  arteris  speraiatics,  there  are  also  two  others  ;  so  like- 
wise are  there  .veins,  which  carry  out  the  remaining  blood, 
and  are  called  venae  spermatica;. 

And  thus  man's  nobler  parts  we  see. 
For  such  the  parts  of  generation  be  ; 
And  they  that  carefully  sur\^ey,  will  find 
Each  part  is  fitted  for  the  use  desiga^d^j 
The  purest  blood,  we  find,  if  well  w|^eed. 
Is  in  the  testicles  turn'd  into  seed,      ^ 
Which,  by  m.ost  proper  channels,  istr^smitted 
Into  the  place  by  nature  for  it  fitted  ; " '- 
With  highest  sense  of  pleasure  to  excite 
la  amorous  combatants  the  more  delight ; 
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For  in  this  work  dame  nature  doth  design, 
Profit  and  pleasure  in  one  act  to  join. 

Section   IT. 
Of  the  Secret  Parts  in  Women. 

WOMAN,  next  to  man,  the  noblest  piece  of  this  crea- 
tion, \^  bone  of  his  bone^  and  flesh  of  his  Jiesh  ;  a  sort  of  se- 
cond self;  and,  in  a  married  state,  are  accounted  but  one? 
As  the  poet  saysj 

Man  and  wife  are  but  one  right. 
Canonical  hermaphrodite. 
It  is  therefore  the  secret  parts  of  that  curious  piece  of  Nature 
that  we  are  to  lay  open,  which  we  will  do  with  as  much  mo- 
desty as  will  consist  with  speaking  intelligibly. 

The  external  parts,  commonly  ciXi^d,  pudenda^  (from  the 
shamefacedness  that  is  in  women  to  have  them  seen)  are  the 
lips  of  the  great  orifice,  which  are  visible  to  the  eye  :  and  m. 
those  that  are  grown  are  covered  with  hair,  and  have  pretty 
store  of  spungy  fat ;  their  use  being  to  keep  the  internal  part 
from  all  annoyance  by  outward  accidents. 

Within  these  are  the  nymphce  or  ^jjiyigs^  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  eye  when  the  lips  are  severed,,  and  consist  of  soft 
and  spungy  flesh  and  the  doubling  of  the  skin  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  neck ;  they  compass  the  clitoris,  and  both  in  form 
and  color  resemble  the  comb  of  a  cock,  looking  fresh  and  red, 
and  in  the  act  of  coition  receive  the  penis  or  yard  between 
thorn  5  besides  which  they  give  passage  both  to  the  birth  and 
urine.  The  use  of  the  wings  and  knobs  like  myrtle  berries, 
shutting  the  orifice  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  by  the  swell- 
ing up,  cause  titulation  and  delight  in  those  parts,  and  also  to 
obstruct  the  involuntary  passage  of  the  urine. 

The  next  thing  is  the  clitoris^  which  is  a  sinewy  and  hard 
part  of  the  womb,  replete  with  spungy  and  black  m.atter 
within,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  side  ligaments  of  the  yard, 
and  indeed  resembles  it  in  form ;  suffers  erection  and  falling 
in  the  same  manner,  and  both  stirs  up  lust,  and  gives  delight 
in  copulation ;  for  v>'ithout  this,  the  fair  sex  neither  desire 
nuptial  embraces,  nor  have  pleasure  in  them,  nor  conceive  by 
them  ;  and  according  to  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  this 
part,  they  are  more  or  less  fond  of  men^s  embraces  ;  so  that 
it  may  properhg^  styled  the  seat  of  lust, 

Blowing'^l^cbals  of  those  amorous  fires, 
Which  youth  and  beauty  to  be  quench'd  requires. 

And  it  may  well*be  styled  so  ;  for  it  is  like  a  yard  in  situation* 
substance,  composition,  and  erection,  growing  sometimes  out 
of  the  body  two  inches,  but  that  happens  not  but  upon  some 
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extraordinary  accident.    It  consists,  as  I  have  said,  of  two  , 
spungy  and  skinny  bodies,  which  being  a  distinct  original  from 
the  OS  pubis,  the  head  of  it  being  covered  with  a  tender  skin, 
having  a  hole  like  the  yard  of  a  man,  but  not  through,  in 
which,  and  the  bigness  ot  it,  it  only  diffeis. 

The  next  thing  is  the  passage  of  the  urine,  which  is  under 
the  clitoris,  and  above  the  neck  of  the  womb,  so  that  the 
urine  of  the  woman  comes  not  through  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
neither  is  the  passage  common  as  in  men,  but  particular  and 
by  itself.  This  passage  opens  itself  into  the  fissures  to  eva- 
cuate the  urine  ;  for  the  securing  of  which  from  cold  or  any 
other  inconvenience,  there  is  one  of  the  four  caruncles  or  fleshy 
knobs  placed  before  it,  which  shuts  up  the  passage.  For  these 
knobs,  v.'hich  are  in  number  four,  and  in  resemblance  iike 
myrtle  berries,  are  placed  behind  the  wings  before  spoken  of, 
quadrangularly  one  against  the  other.  These  are  round  ip. 
virgins,  but  hang  flagging  when  virginity  is  lost.— -'Tis  the 
uppermost  of  these  that  nature  has  placed  for  the  securing 
the  lu'inary  passage  from  cold,  and  which  is  therefore  the 
largest,  and  forked  for  that  purpose. 

The  lips  of  the  luomb  that  next  appear  cover  tlie  neck  there- 
of but  being  separated  disclose  it  \  and  then  two  things  are 
to  be-observed,  and  these  are  the  neck  itself,  and  the  hyme'd, 
more  properly  called  the  claustrum  "oirginale,  which  I  shall 
treat  of  more  at  large  when  I  come  to  shew  what  virginity  is. 
The  neck  of  the  v/omb  (called  the  channel)  is  between  the 
forementioned  knobs,  and  the  inner  bone  of  the  womb,  which 
receives  the  man's  yard  like  a  sheath  ;  and  that  it  may  be  di- 
lated with  the  more  ease  and  pleasure  in  the  act  of  coition, 
it  is  siirewy  and  a  little  spungy ;  and  there  being  in  this  con- 
cavity diX'ers  folds  or  orbicular  plaits  made  by  tunicles  which 
are  wrinkly,  it  forms  an  expanded  rose  that  may  be  seen  in 
virgins;  but  in  those  that  have  used  copulation  it  comes  by 
degrees  to  be  extinguished ;  so  that  the  inner  side  of  the  neck 
of  the  womb  appears  smooth,  and  in  old  women  it  becomes 
more  hard  and  grisly.  But  though  this  channel  be  sinking- 
down,  wreathed,  and  crooked,  yet  it  is  otherwise  in  the  time 
of  copulation  :  as  also  when  women  are  under  the  m.onthly 
purgation,  or  in  labour,  being  then  very  much  extended, 
which  is  a  great  cause  of  their  pains. 

The  claustrum  'virginale,  commonly  called  the  hymen,  is  that 
which  closes  the  neck  of  the  womb  ;  for  between  the  duplicity 
of  the  two  tunicles  which  constitute  the  nec^fc  of  the  womb, 
there  are  many  veins  and  arteries  running  along,  that  arise 
from  the  ^^ssels  of  both  sides  of  the  thighs,  and  so  pass  into 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  being  very  large,  and  the  reason  there- 
of is,  beca'.ise  the  neck  of  the  womb  requires  to  be  filled 
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ivith  abundance  of  spirits  to  be  dilated  thereby^  that  it  may 
the  better  take  hold  of  the  penis,  such  motions  requiring  great 
heat,  which  being  more  intense  by  the  act  of  friction,  con- 
sumes a  great  deal  of  moisture,  in  the  supplying  whereof, 
large  vessels  are  very  necessary ;  hence  it  is  that  the  neck  of 
the  Vi/omb  in  women  of  reasonable  stature  is  eight  inches  in 
length.  But  there  is  als©  another  cause  of  the  largeness  of 
these  vessels,  because  their  monthly  purgations  make  their 
way  through  them  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  women,  though 
with  child,  often  continue  them  ;  for  though  the  womb  be 
shut  up,  yet  the  passage  in  the  neck  of  the  womb,  through 
which  the  vessels  pass,  is  open,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  you 
penetrate  the  pudendum,  there  may  be  seen  two  little  pits  or 
holes,  and  in  which  are  contained  an  humor,  which,  by  being 
pressed  out  in  the  time  of  coition,  does  greatly  delight  the 
fair  sex. 

1  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  a  description  of  the 
<vjomb,  which  is  the  field  of  generation,  without  which  no- 
thing  can  be  done.  The  parts  we  have  been  speaking  of  be- 
ing ordained  by  nature  to  convey  the  seed  to  the  womb, 
v;hich  being  impregnated  therewith  by  virtue  of  the  plastic 
power  of  nature,  produces  its  own  likeness. 

The  womb  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogastriony 
being  joined  to  its  neck,  and  is  placed  between  the  bladder 
and  the  strait  gut,  so  that  it  is  kept  from  swaying  or  rolling ; 
yet  hath  its  liberty  to  stretch  and  dilate  itself,  and  also  to 
contract  itself,  according  as  nature  in  that  case  disposes  it. 
It  is  of  a  round  figure,  somewhat  like  a  gourd  ;  lessening  and 
growing  more  acute  towards  one  end,  being  knit  together  by 
it''  proper  ligaments,  and  its  aeck  joined  by  its  own  substance, 
and  certain  membranes  that  fasten  it  to  the  os  sacrum^  and 
the  share  bone.  It  is  very  different  with  respect  to  its  large- 
ness in  women,  especially  between  such  as  have  had  children, 
and  those  that  have  had  none.  It  is  so  thick  in  substance  that 
it  exceeds  a  thumb's  breadth  ;  and  after  conception  augments 
to  a  greater  proportion  ;  and  to  strengthen  it  yet  more,  it  is 
interwoven  with  fibres  overthwart,  both  strait  and  winding  ; 
and  its  proper  vessels  are  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves ;  amongst 
which  there  are  two  little  veins  which  pass  from  the  sperma- 
tic vessels  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  and  two  bigger  from 
the  hypogastrics,  touching  both  the  bottom  and  the  neck,  the 
mouth  of  these  veins  piercing  so  far  as  the  inward  concavity* 

The  womb,  besides  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  hath 
two  arteries  on  both  sides  the  spermatic  vessels  and  the  hypO' 
gastrics,  which  still  accom.pany  the  veins  with  sundry  little 
nerves,  knit  and  interwoven  in  the  form  of  a  net,  which  are 
also  extended  throughout,  even  from  the  bottom  to  the  pti- 
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ienda  themselves,  being  so  placed  chiefly  for  the  sense  of  plea- 
sure, sympathetically' moving  fi-om  the  head  and  womb. 

Here  the  reader  ought  to  observe,  that  two  ligaments  hang- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  womb  from  the  share  bone,  pierc- 
ing through  the  ^^TzVo^z^r^^-z,  and  joining  to  the  bone  itself, 
causes  the  womb  to  be  moveable,  v^^hich  upon  divers  occa- 
sions either  falls  lOw,  or  rises  ;  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  of  a 
more  exquisite  sense,  so  that  if  it  be  at  any  time  disordered, 
either  with  a  schirrosity,  too  much  hot  moisture,  or  relaxa- 
tion, the  womb  is  made  subject  to  barrenness.  In  those  that 
are  near  their  delivery,  there  usually  stays  a  most  glutinous- 
matter  in  the  entrance,  to  facilitate  the  birth  ;  for  at  that  time 
ilie  mouth  of  the  womb  is  opened  to  such  a  wideness,  as  is 
in    roportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  child. 

Under  the  parts  belonging  to  generation  in  women,  are  al- 
so comprehended  the  preparatory  or  spermatic  vessels  ;  the 
preparatory  vessels  diifer  not  in  number  from,  those  in  men ; 
for  they  are  likewise  four,  two  vessels  and  two  arteries ; 
their  rise  and  original  is  the  same  as  in  men,  and  on  the  side 
of  them  are  two  arteries  which  grow  from  them,  differing 
only  in  their  size  and  manner  of  irlsertion  ;  the  right  vein  is- 
suing from  the  trunk  of  the  hollow  vein,  and  the  left  fronn 
the  emulgent  vein  ;  and  on  the  side  of  them  are  two  arteries 
which  grow  from  the  arcuta.  These  preparatory  vessels  are' 
shorter  in  women  than  in  men,  because  they  have  a  shortet 
passage,  and  the  stones  of  a  woman  lying  within  the  belly, 
but  those  of  a  man  without ;  but  to  make  amends  for  their 
shortness,  they  have  far  more  writhings  to  and  fro,  in  and 
out,  than  they  have  in  men,  that  so  the  substance  they  carry 
may  be  the  better  prepared  ;  neither  are  they  united  as  they 
are  in  men,  before  they  come  to  the  stones,  but  are  divided 
into  two  branches,  whereof  the  greater  only  passeth  to  the 
stones,  but  the  lesser  to  the  fsecundated  q%%^  and  this  is  pro- 
perly called  Co-ficeptlon.  And  then,  secondly,  to  cherish  and 
nourish  it,  till  nature  has  formed  the  child,  and  brought  it  to 
perfection.  Thirdly,  it  strongly  operates  in  sending  forth  the 
birth,  when  its  appointed  time  is  accomplished,  there  dilat- 
ing Itself  in  an  extraordinary  nianner ;  and  so  aptly  removed 
from  their  senses,  that  no  injury  accrues  to  it  from  thence, 
retaining  itself  a  strength  and  power  to  operate  and  cast  forth 
the  birth. 

The  use  of  the  preparatory  vessels  is  to  convey  the  blood 
to  the  testicles,  of  which  a  part  is  spent  in  the  nourishment 
of  them.,  and  the  production  of  those  little  bladders  in  all 
things  resembling  eggs,  through  which  the  t-asa prapareniia 
vuii  and  are  obliterated  in  them.    This  conveyaage  of  blpce^ 
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is  by  ■'.■le  arteries,  but  as  for  the  veins,  their  office  is  to  bring 
back  what  blood  remains  from  the  forementioned  use. 

The  vessels  of  this  kind  are  much  shorter  in  women  than 
men,  by  reason  of  their  nearness  to  the  testicles  ;  and  yet  that 
defect  is  more  than  made  good  by  the  many  intricate  windings 
to  which  they  are  subject ;  for  in  tbe  middle  way,  they  di- 
vide themselves  into  two  branches  of  different  magnitude ; 
for  one  of  them  being  bigger  than  the  other,  passes  to  the 
testicles. 

The  testicles  in  women  are  very  useful ;  for  where  they  are 
detective,  generation  work  is  quite  spoiled  ;  for  though  these 
little  bladders  which  are  on  their  outward  superfices  contain 
nothing  of  the  seed,  as  the  followers  of  Galen,  &c.  errone- 
ously imagine,  yet  they  contain  several  eggs,  (about  the  num- 
ber of  20  in  each  testicle,)  one  of  which  being  impregnated 
by  the  most  spiritous  part  of  the  man's  seed  in  the  act  of  coi- 
tion, descends  through  the  oviducts  into  the  v/omb,  where 
it  is  cherished  till  it  becomes  a  live  child.  The  figure  of  these 
(^'vce  or  eggs^  is  not  altogether  round,  but  a  little  flat  and  de- 
pressed on  the  sides,  and  in  their  lower  part  oval  :  but  where 
the  blood  vessels  enter  them,  that  is,  in  the  upper  part,  they 
are  more  plain,  having  but  one  membrane  about  them,  that 
the  heat  may  have  more  easy  access  to  the  womb,  both  to  the 
nourishment  of  itself  and  of  the  infant  therein.  Let  me  fur- 
ther add,  these  spermatic  veins  receive  the  arteries  as  they 
pass  by  the  side  of  the  womb,  and  thereby  make  a  mixture 
of  the  vital  and  natural  blood,  that  their  work  may  be  more 
perfect.  The  defer entia,  or  carrying  vessels,  spring  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  stones,  and  are  in  colour  white,  substance 
sinewy,  and  pass  not  to  the  womb  straight,  but  wreathed  : 
they  proceed  from  the  womb  in  tv/o  parts,  resembling  horns, 
whence  they  are  called  the  horns  of  the  nvomh. 

The  sto7ies  of  women  are  another  part  belonging  to  the  in- 
struments of  generation  :  for  such  things  they  also  have  as 
well  as  men,  but  they  are  also  indifferently  placed ;  neither 
i"s  their  bigness,  temperam.ent,  substance,  form,  or  covering 
the  same.  As  to  their  place  it  is  the  hollowness  of  the  abdo- 
men, resting  upon  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  and  not  so  pen- 
dulous as  in  men.  And  that  they  are  so  placed  is,  that  by 
contracting  the  heat  they  may  be  the  more  fruitful,  their  of- 
fice being  to  contain  the  o'vu  m  or  egg,^  which  being  impreg- 
nated by  the  seed  of  the  man,  is  that  from  which  the  em- 
bryo is  engendered.  These  stones  differ  also  from  men's  in 
their  forni;  for  though  they  are  smooth  in  men,  they  are  un- 
even in  women  ;  being  also  depressed  or  fiattish'  in  them, 
though  in  men  their  form  is  more  round  and  oval.  They  have 
also  in  women  but  one  skin,  whereas  in  men  they  have  four : 
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Da,tiire  having  wisely  contrived  to  fortify  these  more  against 
the  injuries  of  the  air  that  are  most  exposed  to  it ;  the  scones 
of  women  being  within,  but  those  of  men  without  the  belly. 
They  differ  also  in  their  substance," being  m.uch  more  soft 
than  those  of  men,  and  not  so  well  compacted  ;  their  bigness. 
and  tempej-ature  differ,  in  that  they  are  less  and  colder  than 
those  of  men.  Some  indeed  will  have  their  use  to  be  the  same 
as  in  men,  but  that  is  for  want  of  judgment ;  for  Aristotle? 
and  Scotus  both  affirm,  that  the  vvomen  have  no  seed,  and 
that  their  stones  differ  also  in  their  use  from  those  of  men  ; 
their  use  being,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  contain  the  eg^ 
which  is  to  be  impregnated  by  the  seed  of  man. 

It  now  only  remains,  that  J  say  something  ot  the  ejacida- 
tory  'vessels f  which  have  two  obscure  passages,  one  on  either 
side,  which  in  substance  differ  nothing  from  the  spermatic 
veins.  They  rise  in  one  part  from  the  bottom  of  the  womb, 
but  not  reaching  from  the  other  extremity  either  to  the  stones 
or  any  other  part,  are  shut  up  and  incapable  ;  adhering  to  the 
womb  as  the  colo:?  doth  to  the  blind  gut,  and  winding  half 
way  about :  though  the  stones  are  rem-ote  from  them,  and 
touch  them  not,  yet  they  are  tied  to  them  by  certain  mem.- 
branes  resembling  the  wings  of  a  bat,  through  wiiich  certain 
veins  and  arteries  passing  from  the  end  of  the  stones,  may  be 
said  here  to  have  their  passages  proceeding  from  the  corners 
of  the  womb  to  the  testicles,  and  are  accounted  the  proper 
ligaments  by  which  the  testicles  and  the  w^orab  are  united  and 
knit  together. 

Thus  the  women's  secrets  I've  surveyM, 
And  let  them  see  how  curiously  they're  made. 
And  that,  tho'  they  of  different  sexes  be. 
Yet  in  the  whole  they  are  the  same  as  we. 
For  those  that  have  the  strictest  searchers  been, 
Find  women  are  but  men  turn'd  outside  in  ; 
And  men,    if  they  but  cast  their  eyes  about, 
May  find  they're  vi^omen  with  their  iKside  out. 

Section   III. 

Of  the  Use  and  Action  of  the  several  Parts  in  Womtu 
appropriated  to  Generation. 

I  SHALL  next  take  a  survey  of  the  parts  of  genera- 
lion  both  -in  men  and  women,  and  shew  the  use  or  action  of 
those  parts  in  the  work  of  generation,  which  will  excellently 
inform  us  that  nature  has  made  nothing  in  vain. 

The  external  parts  in  women's  privities,  or  that  which  is 
most  obvious  to  the  eye  at  first,  commonly  called  pudendum^ 
are  designed  by  nature  to  cover  the  great  orifice;  nature  in° 
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tending  that  orilire  to  receive  the  penh,  or  yard,  in  the  act  of 
coition,  and  also  give  passage  to  the  urine ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  birth,  to  the  child.  The  use  of  the  wings  or  knobs,  like 
myrtle  berries,  are  forthe  security  of  the  internal  part,  by 
shutting  up  the  orifice  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  also  for  de- 
light and  pleasure  :  for,  by  their  swelling  up,  they  cause  titu- 
lation  and  delight  in  those  parts,  being  pressed  by  the  man's 
yard.  Their  use  is  likewise  to  obstruct  the  involuntary  pas* 
sage  of  the  urine. 

The  use  and  action  of  the  clitoris  in  women,  is  like  that  of 
the  penis,  or  yard,  in  men  ;  that  is,  erection  ;  its  extreme  end 
being  like  that  of  the  glans  in  the  man,  the  seat  of  the  great- 
est pleasure  in  the  act  of  copulation,  so  is  that  of  the  clitoris 
in  women,  and  therefore  called  the  sweetness  of  love  and  the 
fury  of  venery. 

The  action  and  use  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  the  same 
with  that  of  ii\Q  penis,  that  is,  erection,  which  is  occasioned 
sundry  ways  :  For,  first,  In  copulation  it  is  erected  and  made 
strait,  for  the  passage  of  Xhe  pe?7is  to  the  wornb.  Secondly, 
Whilst  the  passage  is  replete  with  spirits  and  vital  blood,  it 
becomes  more  strait  for  embracing  the  -penis.  And  for  the 
.necessity  of  erection,  there  is  a  two-fold  reason  :  one  is,  that 
if  the  neck  of  the  womb  w^as  not  erected,  the  yard  vv^ou'ld 
I'Kive  no  convenient  passage  to  the  womb.  The  other  is,  that 
it  hinders  any  hurt  or  damage  that  might  ensue  through  the 
violent  concussion  of  the  yard,  during  the  time  of  copulation. 
Then  as  to  the  vessels  that  pass  through  the  neck  of  the 
"womb,  their  office  is  to  replenish  it  with  blood  and  spirits, 
that  so  as  the  moisture  consumes  through  the  heat  con- 
tracted in  copulation,  it  may  still  by  these  vessels  be  renews 
ed.  But  their  chief  business  is  to  convey  nutriment  to  the 
womb. 

Thus  nature  nothing  docs  in  vain  produce, 
But  fits  each  part  for  what's  its  proper  use ; 
And  though  of  different  sexes  form'd  we  be. 
Yet  betwixt  these  there  is  that  utility. 
That  we  in  nothing  can  a  greater  find. 
Unless  the  soul  that's  to  the  body  join'd  ; 
"a  And  sure  in  this  dam.e  nature's  in  the  right, 

The  sti'ictest  union  yields  the  most  delight. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  RestrictiGU  laid  upon  Men  in  the  Use  of  car- 
nal Copulation^  by  the.  Institution  of  Marriage^ 
zvith  the  Advantage  that  it  brings  to  Maiikind^ 
and  the  proper  Time  for  it. 

.  Section  I, 

Embraces  lawful  only  by  Marriage. 

THOUGH  the  great  Architect  of  the  world  has  been 
pleased  to  form  us  of  different  sexes,  and  for  the  pro- 
pagation and  continuance  of  mankind  has  indulged  us  in  the 
mutual  embraces  of  each  other,  the  desire  whereof,  by  a  pow- 
erful and  secret  instinct,  is  become  natural  to  us,  yet  he  would 
leave  them  to  the  law  of  the  Creator,  who  has  ordained,  that 
every  man  shall  have  his  own  wife  ;  and  though,  since  manj 
by  sinning  against  his  Creator,  hath  fallen  from  his  primitive 
purity,  and  has  multiplied  wives  and  concubines,  by  which 
the  first  institution  is  violated,  and  the  grossest  affront  given 
to  the  divine  Lawgiver  :  for  the  holy  Jesus  has  told  us,  That 
in  the  beginning  it  "jjas  so  ;  the  marriage  of  one  man  to  one 
wom.an  : — so  that,  as  these  conjugal  delights  cannot  be  en^ 
joyed  but  in  a  married  state,,  so  neither,  in  that  state,  can 
they  lawfully  be  participated  of  with  m.ore  than  one  wife. 
And  it  is  the  breaking  of  this  order  that  has  fiUed  the  world 
with  confusion  and  debauchery,  has  brought  diseases  on  the 
body,  consumption  on  estates,  and  eternal  ruin  on  the  soulj. 
if  not  repented  of.  Let  all  those,  therefore,  of  either  sex, 
that  have  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  mutual  embraces^ 
take  care  that  they  do  it  in  a  married  state,  with  their  own 
wives  and  husbands,  or  else  it  will  become  a  curse  to  them 
instead  of  a  blessing.  And,  to  that  end,  let  them  consider 
what  is  due  to  the  transgressors  of  his  law,  who  hath  said. 
Thou  shah  not  commit  adultery.  Whatever  is  tpoken  of  the 
venereal  pleasures,  is  spoken  to  those  who  have,  or  may  have, 
a  right  thereunto,  by  being  in  a  married  state.     For, 

Who  to  forbidden  pleasures  are  inclhi'd. 
Will  find  at  last  they  leave  a  sting  behind. 

Segtion   II. 

Of  the  Happiness  of  the  Married.  State. 

MATRIMONY,  in  the  present  age,  is  locked  upon  as 
a  most  insupportable  yoke  :-~wives  and  husbands  ;-:re  ac- 
counted the  greatest  clogs  and  burdens  to  those  who  give  up 
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the  reins  to  their  unbridled  appetites.  Notwithstanding  the 
present  mode  of  thinking  is  against  me,  I  doubt  not  of  mak- 
ing it  appear,  that  a  married  state  is  the  most  happy  condi- 
tion (where  persons  are  equally  yoked)  that  is  to  be  enjoyed 
on  this  side  heaven. 

The  author  and  institutor  of  marriage,  and  who  first 
brought  man  and  woman  together,  was  no  other  than  HE  that 
made  them — even  the  great  Lord  of  the  Universe ;  whose 
wisdom  being  infinite,  could  not  but  know  what  condition 
was  good  for  us  ;  and  his  goodness  being  equal  to  his  wisdom, 
sufficiently  shews  the  end  of  this  institution  v/as  the  happi- 
ness of  the  creature  he  had  made  ;  and  indeed  man  could  not 
be  happy  without  it ;  for  he  saw  that  it  nvas  not  good  that 
man  should  be  alone,  and  therefore  made  a  woman  to  complete 
his  happiness,  which  was  not  perfect,  vv^hilst  he  wanted  such 
a  help  mate  for  him. 

The  time  of  the  institution  is  also  very  remarkable  :  for  it 
v^^as  whilst  Adam  and  his  new  made  bride  v/ere  clothed  with 
all  that  virgin  purity  and  innocence  with  which  they  were  cre- 
ated, before  they  had  entertained  the  least  converse  with  the 
tempter,  or  had  given  way  to  one  disordered  thought,  and 
5'^et  could  curiously  survey  the  several  incomparable  beauties 
and  perfections  of  each  other  without  sin,  and  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  lust.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Creator  united 
Adam  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock. 

'Twas  in  Paradise  where  the  first  match  was  made  ;  and 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  Paradise  without  it ;  for  Pa- 
radise is  known  to  be  a  place  of  pleasure,  wherein  they  were 
surrounded  with  the  quintessence  of  all  delights  ;  where  there 
was  nothing  wanting  that  mJght  please  the  eye,  charm  the 
ear,  or  gratify  the  taste  ;  and  yet  Adam  was  not  happy  with 
all  these  pleasing  sweets  till  he  enjoyed  his  Eve ;  so  that  it  v/as 
a  married  state  that  completed  his  happiness,  and  which  was 
a  Paradise  of  Paradise  itself. 

What  an  addition  to  happiness  a  good  wife  makes  !  Such 
an  one  is  the  best  companion  in  prosperity,  and  in  adversity 
the  surest  friend;  the  greatest  assistance  in  business,  the  only 
lawful  and  comfortable  means  by  vv'^hich  he  can  have  issue, 
and  the  great  remedy  against  incontinence  ;  and,  if  we  believe 
king  Solomon,  the  greatest  honour  unto  hiin  that  has  her. 
For  he  it  is  that  tells  us.  She  is  a  cro<wn  to  her  husband.  Sure- 
ly these  are  not  small  advantages  ! 

If  married  persons  would  be  careful  to  do  their  respective 
duties,  there  would  be  but  little  complaining  ;  nor  would  any 
condition  in  life  be  so  agreeeble  as  the  married  state.  How 
much  more  satisfaction  does  a  man  receive  in  the  embraces  of  a 
loving  wife,  than  in  the  wanton  dalliances  of  a  deceitful  harlot ! 
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Thus  does  this  section  unto  all  relate, 
The  pleasures  that  attend  the  rnarried  state  ! 
And  shews  it  doth  with  innocence  consist ; 
And  that  so  many  have  those  pleasures  miss'd, 
It's  their  own  fault,  they  will  no  wiser  be, 
As  in  this  mirror  they  may  plainly  see. 

Section   III. 

Shewing  at  what  Age  young  Men  and  Virgins  are  ca- 
pable of  carnal  Copulation,  and  why  they  so  much 
desire  it. 

I  SHALL,  in  the  present  section,  make  it  my  business 
to  shew  at  what  age  young  men  and  virgins  are  capable  of 
the  marriage-bed,  which,  because  so  many  de'sire  before  they 
attain  to  it,  it  will  be  likewise  necessary  to  shew  the  causes 
of  their  impetuous  desires. 

The  inclinations  of  virgins  to  marriage  is  to  be  known  by 
many  symptoms  ;  for  when  they  arrive  to  ripe  age,  which  is 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  their  natural  purgations  begin  to 
flow;  and  then  the  blood,  which  no  longer  serves  for  the  in- 
crease of  their  bodies,  does,  by  its  abounding,  stir  up  their 
minds  to  venery :  to  w^hich  also  external  causes  may  incite 
them.  For  their  spirits  are  brisk  and  infiamed  when  they  ar- 
rive at  this  age,  and  their  bodies  are  often  more  heated  by 
their  eating  sharp  and  salt  things,  and  by  spices,  by  which 
their  desire  of  venereal  embraces  becomes  very  great,  and  at 
some  critical  junctures  almost  insupportable.  The  use  of 
those  so  much  desired  enjoyments  being  denied  to  virgins,  is 
often  followed  by  very  dangerous,  and  sometimes  dismal  con- 
sequences, precipitating  them  into  those  follies  that  may  bring 
an  indeliable  stain  on  their  families,  or  bring  on  themselves  the 
Green  Sickness,  or  other  diseases.  But  when  they  are  married, 
and  those  desires  satisfied  by  their  husbands,  these  Qistem_pers 
vanish,  and  their  beauty  returns  more  gay  and  lively  than  be- 
fore- And  this  strong  inclination  of  theirs  may  be  known  by- 
their  too  eager  gazing  at  men,  and  wishing  their  company, 
which  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  nature  excites  them  to 
desire  coition.  Nor  is  this  the  case  with  virgins  only,  but  the 
same  may  be  observed  in  young  widows,  who  cannot  be  sa- 
tisfied without  that  due  bene'volence  which  they  were  wont  to 
receive  from,  their  husbands. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  m.enses  commonly  begin  to 
flow  in  virgins  ;  at  which  time  they  are  capable  of  conceiving, 
and  therefore  fit  for  marriage  ;  though  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter, both  for  themselves  and  their  children,  if  they  would  not 
marry  till  eighteen  or  twenty.    If  they  are  healthy,  of  a  strong 
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body,  and  use  themselves  to  temperancej  they  may  continue 
bearing  till  upwards  of  fifty:  for  the  menses  flow  a  longer 
time  in  some  than  in  others  ;  but  when  they  cease,  they  cease 
bearing.  And  therefore  Sarah  bearing  Isaac,  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  '^vith  her  accord'mg  to  the  custom  of  women^  may 
be  well  termed  miraculous. 

As  for  male  youth,  when  they  arrive  at  sixteen,  or  between 
that  and  seventeen,  having  much  vital  strength,  they  may  be 
capable  of  getting  children  :  which  ability,  by  the  force  and 
heat  of  procreating  matter,  constantly  increases  till  forty-five, 
fifty-five,  sixty-five,  and  then  begins  to  flag,  the  seed  by  de- 
grees becoming  vmfruitful,  the  natural  spirits  being  extin- 
guished, and  the  heat  dried  up.  Thus  it  is  with  them  for  the 
most  part,  but  many  times  it  falls  out  otherwise,  in  particu- 
lar instances:  as  once,  in.  Sweden,  a  man  was  married  at  an 
hundred  years  old  to  a  bride  at  thirty,  and  had  m.any  children 
by  her  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  so  good  a  constitutionj  and  car- 
ried his  age  so  well,  that  strangers  would  not  have  guessed 
him  at  above  sixty.  And  in  C.?.mpania,  v/here  the  air  is  clear 
and  temperate,  it  is  usual  for  men  of  eignty  years  old  to  mar- 
ry young  virgins,  and  have  children  by  them  :  which  shews, 
that  age  in  men  hinders  not  procreation,  unless  they  be  ex- 
hausted in  their  youth,  and  their  yards  shrivelled  up. 

If.  any  ask,  why  a  woman  is  sooner  barren  than  a  man  ?  let 
such  know,  that  the  natural  heat,  which  is  the  cause  of  ge- 
neration, is  more  predominant  in  men  than  w^omen,  for  the 
monthly  purgations  of  women  shew  them  to  be  more  moist 
than  men,  and  so  does  also  the  softness  of  their  bodies.  And 
the  man  exceeding  her  in  native  heat,  concocts  the  hum.ors 
into  proper  aliment,  by  the  benefit  whereof  the^  are  elabo- 
rated into  seed  :  but  women,  though  of  a  finer  make,  yet 
not  being  so  strong  as  men,  their  faculties  are  thereby  hin- 
dered in  their  operations. 

Thus  nature  to  her  children  is  so  kind,  1 

That  early  they  those  iuciinations  find,  J> 

Which  prompts  them  on  to  propagate  mankind.  S 

Hence  'tis  a  virgin  her  desires  can't  smother^ 
But  restless  is  till  she  be  made  a  mother. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Virg'inif.y  ;  what  it  is  ;  hew  it  may  he  known  ; 
by  what  Means  it  may  be  lost ;  and  hoxo  a  Per- 
son may  know  that  it  is  so. 

Section  I, 
Of  Virginity,  and  v;herein  it  consists. 

T  IfAVING  treated  of  the  desire  young  men  and  virgins 
JTii  have  to  mutual  embraces,  and  at  v/hat  age  they^are  fit 
for  them  ;  I  have  also  shewn,  that  these  pleasures  are  only 
lawful  to  be  enjoyed  in  a  married  state ;  and  have  also  ac- 
quainted rhy  reader  with  the  advantage  of  such  a  concHtion. 
But  since  the  desires  of  many  after  m.utual  embraces  are  so 
impetuous,  that  not  having  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  a 
married  state,  they  have  anticipated  the  pleasures  of  matri- 
mony, and  lost  their  virginity  before  hand  ;  and  yet^  perhapSj 
have  afterwards  pretended  to  bring  their  virginity  to  a  mar- 
riage bed,  by  which  means  many  an  honest  man  has  been  de- 
ceived, andt  meretricious  women  escaped  with  immunity  ;  and^ 
on  the  other  hand,  some  virtuous  young  virgins,  that  have  in- 
deed come  such  to  their  husbands  beds,  have  been  accused 
by  the  ignorance  and  incredulity  of  their  husbands,  to  have 
lost  their  virginity  before  hand,  when  there  has  been  no  such 
matter  :  therefore,  to  do  right  in  this  case  to  both  parties,  my 
design  in  this  chapter  is,  to  shew  what  virginity  is,  and  where- 
in it  consists  5  how  many  ways  it  may  be  lost ;  and  bow  a 
man  may  know  Vv'hether  it  be  lost  or  not;  that  so  women 
may  not  be  wrongfully  censured,  or  men  imposed  upon. 

Virginity,  untouched  and  taii^'tless,  is  the  boast  and  pride 
of  .the  fair  sex  :  but  they  generally  commend  it  to  put  it  oft'. 
For,  good  as  it  is,  they  care  not  how  soon  they  are  honestly 
rid  of  it.  And  I  think  they  are  in  the  right  of  it,  for  if  kept, 
it  grows  useless,  or  at  least  looses  so  much  of  its  value ;  a 
stale  virgin  (if  such  a  thing  there  be)  being  looked  upon  like 
an  old  almanack  out  of  date.— But  to  speak  to  the  purpose ; 
virginity  is  the  cliieff  the  best,  the  prime  of  any  thing,  and 
is  properly  the  integrity  of  a  woman's  privities,  not  violated 
by  a  man,  or  not  known  by  him  ;  it  being  the  distinguished 
characteristic  of  a  virgin,  that  she  has  not  known  man. 

To  make  this  more  plain,  I  must  here  observe  that  their  is 
in  maids,  in  the  neck  of  the  womb,  a  membranous  produc- 
tion called  the  hymeni  which,  is  like  the  bud  of  a  rosehalf 
blown,  and  this  is  broken  in  the  first  act  of  copulation  with 
man  :  and  hence  comes  the  v»^ord  dejloro)  to  deflov/er ;  whence 
the  taking  of  \  irgieity  is  called  the  dejio^ivering  of  a  virgin  ; 
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for  when  the  rose  bud  is  expanded,  virghiity  is  lost.  Certain 
it  is,  there  is  in  the  first  act  of  copulation  something  that 
causes  pain  and  bleediiig  ;  which  is  an  evident  sign  of  virgi- 
nity. But  what  this  is,  autltors  are  not  agreed  on.  Some 
say  it  is  a  nervous  membrane,  or  thin  skin  with  small  veins, 
that  bleeds  at  the  first  penetration  of  the  yard.  Others  say 
it  is  the  four  caruncles,  knobs,  or  little  buds  like  m.yrtle  ber- 
ries, which  are  plump  and  full  in  virgins,  but  hang  loose  or 
flaggy  in  those  who  have  used  copulation,  being  pressed  by 
the  yard.  Some  have  observed  a  fieshy  circle  about  the  nym- 
ph.e,  or  7ieck  of  the  rMomh^  with  little  obscure  veins,  which 
make  the  membrane  not  to  be  nervous  but  fleshy.  But  set- 
ting aside  conjectures,  the  hymeuy  or  claustrum  'virg'inale^  is 
a  thin  membrane  interwoven  with  fleshy  fibres,  and  endowed 
with  many  little  arteries  and  veins,  spread  across  the  passage 
of  the  'vaginaj  behind  the  insertion  of  the  bladder,  with  a 
hole  in  the  midst  for  the  menses  to  flow,  so  big,  that  it  will 
admit  of  the  top  of  one's  little  finger.  This  is  that  which  is^ 
called  the  ac.^i?,  pr  girdle  of  chastity  :  and,  where  it--is  found 
in  the  form  described,  it  is  a  certain  note  of  virginity  ;  but  in 
the  first  act  of  copulation,  it  is  necessarily  violated ;  and  then 
it  is  generally  accompanied  with  an  effusion  of  blood,  v*^hich 
blood  is  called  the  flcwer  of  'virginity  ^  and  when  once  it  is 
broken,  it  never  closes  again. 

Section  II. 

How  Virginity  may  be  lost. 

ITsf  the  former  section,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  \\\ 
\^'^:.i^  \irginity  consists,  and  that  it  is  lost  by  the  first  penetra- 
te.n  i"  the  yr.ivl,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  its  being  at- 
;er  ■  rd  v;'ich  ::n  effiision  of  blood  upon  the  rupture  of  the 
ky>-iii;ican  membrane,  or  cJaustnon  -virginale  :  but  I  must  do 
the  fair  sex  this  justice,  and  let  the  world  know,  that  although, 
wiierever  this  is  found,  it  is  an  undoubted  token  of  virginity, 
yet  it  will  not  follov/,  that  where  this  token  is  wanting,  vir- 
ginity is  deflowered  and  lost :  for  the  hymen  may  be  corrod-. 
ed  by  acrimonious  and  fretting  humors  flowing  through  it 
with  the  menses,  or  it  may  be  violated  by  the  inversion  or 
falling  out  of  the  uterus^,  or  of  the  'vagina^  ox  sheath^  which 
sometimes  happens  even  to  virgins  ;  or  (which  I  would  have 
all  virgins  to  be  aware  of,  for  the  preservation  of  their  credit, 
and  preventing  of  all  causes  of  suspicion)  perhaps  the  indis- 
creet or  unwary  bride  had  her  menses  but  a  day  or  two  before  ; 
in  which  case,  both  the  hymen  and  the  inner  wrinkled  mem-^ 
branes  of  the  imgina  are  flaggy,  weak,  and  relaxed,  so  that 
no  such  rupture,  and,  in  consequence,  no  such  effusion  would 
happen.    It  were  bettei,  therefore,  upon  this  account,  that 
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when  virgins  are  about  to  marry,  they  would  fix  the  wed- 
ding-day at  least  six  or  seven  days  after  their  menses  have 
done  flowing. 

But  further  :  To  some  nature  hath  given  greater  desire  after 
enjoyiiaent  than  to  others,  and  to  such,  though  they  abstain 
from  enjoyment,  yet  so  great  is  their  lust  and  desire  after  it, 
that  they  may  bi'eak  the  hymen-,  or  claustrum  ^virginale  :  and 
sometimes  it  itches  to  that  degree,  that  they  put  in  their  fin- 
ger, and  so  break  it.  Sometimes  the  midwives  break  it  in  the 
birth  ,  and  sometimes  it  is  done  by  the  stoppage  of  the  urine, 
coughing,  violent  straining,  or  sneezing  :  so  that  if  there  be 
no  bleediug  at  the  first  penetration  of  the  husband,  it  is  not 
always  a  sign  of  unchastity,  or  that  another  has  been  there 
before  him,  seeing  that  the  hymenean  membrane  may  be  broke 
in  so  many  other  ways ;  but  where  bleeding  does  follovv^,  it  is 
an  evident  and  undeniable  token  that  the  person  was  a  virgin, 
and  had  never  knov/n  man  before.  And  indeed,  though  the 
hymen  (<  >r  membrane  so  called)  may  be  broken  all  these  v/ays 
I  have  mentioned,  yet  it  so  rarely  happens  to  be  broken  any 
other  way,  that  Leo  Africanus  makes  m.ention  of  it  as  a  ge- 
neral custom  of  the  Africans  at  their  v/eddings,  that,  after  tlte 
marriage  ceremony  is  over,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  shut 
up  in  a  chamber,  while  the  wedding  dinner  is  preparing;  an 
ancient  womian  stands  at  the  door,  to  receive  fi-om  the  bride- 
groom a  sheet,  having  the  bloody  tokens  of  his  wife's  vn-gi-- 
nity,  which  she  shews  in  triumph  to  all  the  guests,  and  then 
they  feast  vvnth  joy  ;  but  if  there  is  no  blood  seen,  the  bride 
is  sent  hom.e  again  to  her  friends  with  disgrace,  and  the  dis- 
appointed guests  go  home  without  their  dinner. 

There  are  others  that  make  the  straitness  of  the  privities  a 
sign  of  virginity,  but  this  is  a  'C'ery  uncertain  rule ;  for  this 
depends  much  upon  age,  habit  of  body,  and  other  circum- 
stances. But  though  it  must  indeed  be  granted,  thatw^omen 
who  have  used  carnal  copulation  are  not  so  strait  as  virgins, 
yet  this  cannot  be  a  certain  argument  of  virguiity,  because, 
after  repeated  acts  of  venery,  the  privities  may  be  made  so 
strait  by  the  use  of  astringent  medicines,  that  they  who  triist 
to  this  sign  may  sometimes  take  a  whore  instead  of  a  virgin. 
And  I  have  heard  of  a  courtezan,  who,  though  she  had  been 
married^"  gave  herself  out  to  be  a  virgin,  and  by  the  Jielp  of 
a  bath  of  comfrey  roots,  deceived  those  with  whom  she  had 
to  do. 

Others  take  upon  them  to  be  judges  of  lost  virginity  by 
milk  in  the  breast ;  but  such,  perhaps,  are  ignorant,  that 
there  is  a  two-fold  milk ;  the  one  of  virgins,  the  other  of  such 
as  have  conceived,  or  brought  forth  children  ;  that  of  virgins 
!=}  a  malady  contrary  to  nature,  but  the  other  is  natural.    The 
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first  is  made  of  blood  from  the  womb,  and  so  goes  to  the 
breasts,  being  nothing  but  a  superfluous  nourishment  that  is 
turned  into  milk  by  the  faculty  of  the  breasts,  without  the 
knowledge  of  man  ;  the  other  is  only  where  there  is  a  child 
either  in  the  womb  or  born.  Yet  the  milk  differs  very  much, 
both  in  respect  to  the  blood,  and  diversity  of  veins  that  bring 
it  to  the  breasts ;  and  though  both  are  white,  yet  that  of  vir- 
gins is  thinner  and  less  in  quantity,  neither  is  it  so  sweet. 
Therefore,  if  virgins  happen  to  have  such  m.ilk,  they  are  not 
for  that  reason  to  be  accounted  unchaste. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  sum  of  what  I  have  now  said 
upon  the  head  of  virginity  terminates  in  this  ;  that  when  a 
man  is  married,  and  finds  the  tokens  of  his  wife's  virginity 
upon  the  first  act  of  copulation,  he  has  all  the  reason  in  the 
world  to  believe  her  such,  iiid  to  rest  satisfied  that  he  has 
married  a  virghi :  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  finds  them  not, 
then  he  has  no  reason  to  think  her  devirginated,  if  he  finds 
her  otherwise  sober  and  modest :  seeing  the  hymen^  or  claus- 
irura  <virgmale  may  be  broken  so  many  other  ways,  and  yet 
t!ie  woman  be  both  chaste  and  virtuous.  Only  let  me  cau- 
tion virg>ns  to  take  all  imaginable  care  to  keep  their  •virgin 
■zone  entire,  that  so,  when  they  marry,  they  m.ay  be  such  as 
the  great  Csesar  wished  his  wife  to  be,  that  is,  not  only  with- 
out fault,  but  without  suspicion  also. 

Thus  have  I  virgin  innocence  surveyed, 
And  shew'd  the  difference  'twixt  wife  and  maid  ; 
And  that  their  chastity  they  need  not  fear, 
Whose  virgin  tokens  plainly  do  appear. 
Nor  censure  those  in  whom  they  do  not  so, 
Unless  the  contrary  they  plainly  know  ; 
For  they  may  yet  unspotted  virgins  be, 
Although  their  virgin  tokens  none  can  see. 
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tired  to  make  the  conception  ;  and  then  the  veins  of  the  breasts 
are  more  clearly  seen  than  they  were  before.  The  tops  of  the 
nipples  look  redder  than  formerly  ;  the  body  is  y/eakened,  and 
the  face  discoloi-ed  :  the  belly  waxeth  very  fat,  because  the 
womb  closeth  itself  together  to  nourish  and  cherish  the  seed. 
If  she  drinks  cold  water,  a  coldness  is  felt  in  the  breast ;  she 
has  also  loss  of  appetite,  sour  belchings,  and  exceeding  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach  :  the  breasts  begin  to  swell  and  wax  hard, 
not  without  pain  or  soreness  ;  wringing  and  griping  pains  like 
the  cramp  happen  in  the  belly  above  the  navel ;  also  divers 
appetites  and  longings  are  engendered.  The  veins  of  the  eyes 
are  also  clearly  seen,  and  the  eyes  seem  somewhat  discolored, 
as  a  looking-glass  will  shew.  The  excrements  of  the  guts 
are  voided  painfully,  because  the  womb  sw-elling  thrust eth  the 
right  gut  together ;  likewise  let  her  take  a  green  nettle,  and 
put  it  into  her  urine,  cover  it  closely,  and  let  it  remain  all 
night ;  if  she  is  with  child,  it  will  be  full  of  red  spots  the 
next  morning,  if  she  is  not  with  child  it  will  be  blackish. 

By  these  experiments,  some  of  which  never  fail,  a  woman 
may  kriow  whether  she  hath  conceived  or  not,  and  so  regu- 
late herself  accordingly.     For 

When  women  once  with  child  conceived  are. 
They  of  themselves  should  take  especial  care. 

-  Section  V. 

How  to  know  whether  a  Woman  be  conceived  of  a 
Male  or  Female  Child. 

IN  the  present  section,  I  shall  endeavor  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  many  persons,  who  are  very  desirous  to  know 
whether  they  have  conceived  of  a  miale  or  female.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  such,  I  shall  give  the  signs  of  a  male  child  be- 
ing conceived  ;  and  the  reverse  thereof  that  of  a  fem.ale. 

It  is  then  a  sign  of  a  male  child  when  a  woman  feels  it  first 
on  the  right  side  ;  for  male  children  lie  always  on  that  side  cf 
the  womb  ;  the  woman  also,  when  rising  from  her  chair,  doth 
sooner  stay  herself  upon  the  right  hand  than  upon  the  left. 
Also  the  belly  lies  rounder  and  higher  than  vr lien  it  is  a  fe- 
male. The  color  of  the  woman  is  not  so  swarthy,  but  more 
clear  than  when  it  is  a  girl.  The  right  side  m  likewise  more 
plump  and  harder  than  the  left  ;  the  right  nipple  i-edder.  She 
likewise  breeds  a  boy  easier,  and  with  less  pain  than  a  girl, 
and  carries  her  burden  not  so  heavily,  but  is  more  nimble  and 
stining. 

I  will  only,  as  to  this,  add  the  following  experiments,  which 
J.  never  knew  to  fail,  if  the  circle  under  the  woman's  eyes^ 
which  is  of  a  wan  blue  color,  be  more  apparent  under  tli€ 
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right  eye,  and  that  most  discolored,  she  is  with  child  of  a 
boy ;  if  the  mark  be  most  apparent  in  her  left  eye,  she  is  with 
child  of  a  girl. — The  other  is,  let  her  drop  a  little  of  her  milk 
into  a  bason  of  fair  water,  if  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  it  drops 
in,  round  in  a  drop,  it  is  a  girl  she  is  with  child  of;  but  if  it 
be  a  boy,  it  will  spread,  and  swim  at  the  top.  This  I  have 
nften  tried,  and  it  never  failed. 

For  whether  male  or  female  child  it  be 

You  have  conceived,  by  these  rules  you'll  see. 

CHAP.  II. 

Section   I. 

How  a  Woman  should    conduct   herself  in  order  to 

Conception. 

I  AM  very  well  satisfied,  that  many  women  desire  copula- 
lation,  not  from  any  delight  or  satisfaction  they  take  there- 
in, more  than  as  it  is  the  means  appointed  by  Him  that  bids 
us  increase  and  niultiplyi  for  the  obtaining  of  children,  and 
the  propagation  of  mankind.  And  though  many  make  use 
of  coition  to  obtain  that  end,  yet  we  find,  by  experience,  that 
in  some  it  does  not  succeed,  because  they  order  not  them- 
selves  as  they  ought  to  do ;  for  though  it  must  be  granted, 
that  all  our  endeavors  depend  upon  the  divine  blessing,  yet, 
if  we  are  wanting  in  any  thing  to  ourselves,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect that  blessing  to  succeed  our  endeavours  ?  My  business, 
therefore,  in  this  section,  shall  be  to  shew,  how  women  that 
desire  to  have  children  should  order  themselves. 

First,  Women  that  are  desirous  to  have  children  must,  in 
order  thereunto,  give  themselves^  to  moderate  exercise,  for 
idleness  and  want  of  exercise  are  very  great  enemies  to  the 
work  of  generation,  and  indeed  are  enemies  both  to  soul  and 
body.  Those  that  do  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  observe 
It,  will  find  those  city  dames  that  five  high,  and  do  nothing, 
aeldom  have  children  ;  or  if  they  have,  they  seldorh  live : 
whereas,  those  poor  women  that  accustom  themselves  to  la- 
bor, have  many  children,  and  those  strong  and  lusty.  Nor 
need  we  wonder  at  it,  if  we  consider  the  benefit  that  comes 
by  moderate  exercise  and  labor ;  for  it  opens  the  pores,  quick- 
ens the  spirits,  stirs  up  the  natural  heat,  strengthens  the  bo- 
dy, senses  and  spirits,  comforts  the  limbs,  and  helps  nature 
?.n  all  her  exercises,  of  which  procreation  of  children  is  none 
of  the  least. 

Secondly,  Women,  in  order  to  conception,  should  avoid 
all  manner  of  discontent,  and  the  occasion  of  it ;  for  die-con- 
*:ent  is  a  great  eaemy  to  concepaon,  and  so  dispirits  eithp 
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man  or  womarij  that  it  hinders  them  from  putting  forth  that 
vigor  which  ought  to  be  exerted  in  the  act  oLcoition.  When, 
on  the  con^ary,  content  and  satisfaction  of  mind  dilate  the 
heart  and  arteries,  whereby  the  vital  blood  and  spirits  ar^ 
freely  distributed  throughout  the  body  ;  and  thence  arise  such 
affections  as  please,  recreate,  and  refresh  the  nature  of  man  ; 
as  hope,  joy,  love,  gladness,  and  m.irth.  Nor  does  it  only 
comfort  and  strengthen  the  body,  but  also  the  operation  and 
imagination  of  the  mind  ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  neces- 
sary :  insomuch  as  the  imagination  of  the  mother  works  for- 
cibly upon  the  conception  of  the  cnitd.  Women,  therefore, 
ought  to  take  great  care  that  their  imagination  be  pure  and 
clear,  that  their  child  may  be  well  formed. 

Thirdly,  Women  ought  to  take  care  to  keep  the  womb  in 
good  order;  and  to  see  that  the  menses  come  down  as  they 
ought  to  do  ;  for  if  they  are  discolored,  they  are  out  of  or- 
der. But  if  the  blood  comes  down  pure,  then  the  woman 
will  be  very  prone  to  conceive  with  child,  especially  if  they 
use  copulation  in  two  or  three  days  after  their  monthly  terms 
are  stayed. 

Fourthly,  A  woman  that  would  conceive,  should  observe 
that  she  does  not  use  the  act  of  coition  too  often  ;  for  satiety 
gluts  the  womb,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  its  service.  There 
are  two  things  that  demonstrate  this  ; — One  is,  that  common 
whores  (who  often  use  copulation)  have  never,  or  very  rare- 
ly, any  children  ;  for  the  grass  seldom  grows  in  a  path  that 
is  commonly  trodden  on.  The  other  is,  that  women  whose 
husbands  have  been  long  absent,  do^  after  copulation  with 
them  again,  conceive  very  quickly. 

Fifthly,  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  time  of  copulation 
be  convenient,  that  there  may  be  no  fear  of  surprise  :  for 
fear  hinders  conception.  And  then  it  were  best  also  that  the 
desire  of  copulation  should  be  natural,  and  not  stinTd  up  by 
provocation  :  and  if  it  be  natural,  the  greater  the  v/oman*s 
desire  of  copulation  is,  the  more  likely  she  is  to  conceive. 

I  will  add  no  more,  but  wh^t  some  authors  leport,  that  a 
loadstone  carried  about  the  woman,  not  only  causeth  concep- 
tion, hut  concord)  between  man  and  wife;  if  it  be  true,  I 
would  have  no  married  wom.an  go  without  one,  both  for  her 
own  and  her  husband's  quiet. 

Let  all  the  fair,  who  would  have  children  from 
Their  soft  embraces,  read  v;hat's  here  laid  down ; 
Those  that  to  exercise  themselves  incline. 
And  in  their  love  to  be  content  design, 
Who  have  their  monthly  terms  in  order  flow, 
And  regulate  them  if  they  do  not  so ; 
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That  love's  embraces  moderately  use, 

And  to  enjoy  them  a  fit  season  chuse: 

These  may  content  with  what  they've  doneremai% 

And  need  not  fear  their  wishes  to  obtain, 

Sbction  II. 

What  a  Woman  ought  to  observe  after  Conception. 

AFTER  a  woman  hath  conceived,  or  has  reason  to  think 
so,  she  ought  to  be  very  careful  of  herself,  lest  she  should  do 
any  thing  that  might  hinder  nature  in  her  operation.  For  in 
the  first  two  months  after  conception  women  are  very  subject 
to  miscarriage,  because  then  the  ligaments  are  weak,  and  soon 
broken.  To  prevent  this,  let  the  woman  every  morning  drink 
a  draught  of  sage  ale,  and  it  will  do  her  abundance  of  good. 
And  if  signs  of  abortion  or  miscarriage  appear,  let  her  lay  a 
toast  dipped  in  tent  (in  case  muscadel  cannot  be  gotten)  to 
the  navel,  for  this  is  very  good  ;  and  let  her  take  a  little  gar- 
den tansy,  and  having  bruised  it,  sprinkle  it  with  muscadel, 
and  apply  it  to  the  navel,  and  she  will  find  it  much,  better. 
Also  tea  infused  in  ale,  like  sage  ale,  and  a  draught  drank 
every  morning,  is  most  excellent  for  such  women  as  are  sub- 
ject to  miscarriages.  Also  take  juice  of  tansy,  clarify  it,  and 
boil  it  up  into  a  syrup,  with  twice  its  weight  of  sugar,  and 
let  a  spoonful  or  two  be  taken  in  such  cases,  and  it  will  be 
an  excellent  preseiyative  against  miscarriages.  Also  if  she 
can,  let  her  be  where  the  air  is  temperate.  Let  her  sleep  be 
moderate ;  let  her  also  avoid  all  watching  and  immoderate 
exercise,  as  also  disturbing  passions,  loud  clamors,  and  filthy 
smells;  and  let  her  abstain  from  all  things  which  may  pro- 
voke either  urine  or  the  courses  ;  and  also  from  ail  sharp  and 
windy  meats  ;  and  let  a  moderate  diet  be  observed.  If  the 
excrements  of  the  guts  be  retained,  lenify  the  belly  with 
clysters  made  of  the  decoction  of  mallows  and  violets,  with, 
sugar  and  common  oil ;  or  make  broth  of  borage,  bugloss, 
beets,  mallow^s,  and  take  therein  a  little  manna ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  if  she  be  troubled  v/ith  a  looseness  of  the  bel- 
ly, let  it  not  be  stopped  without  the  judgment  of  a  physi- 
cian ;  for  observe,  that  all  uterine  fluxes  have  a  malignant 
quality,  and  must  be  evacuated  and  removed  before  the  flux 
be  stayed.  . 
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CHAP.  III. 

How  a  Child  liefh,  and  how  it  groweth  up  in  tht' 
IVojnb  of  the  31  other  after  Conception, 

Section  I, 

How  the  Child  Is  formed  in  the  Womb  aftel- 
Conception. 

A  S  to  the  formation  of  the  child,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
f\.  after  coition  the  seed  lies  warm  in  the  womb  for  six  days 
without  any  visible  alteration,  only  the  womb  closes  up  itself 
to  prevent  its  issuing  forth  again,  and  for  the  securing  it  from 
the  cold  ;  and  all  this  time  it  looks  like  butter,  or  coagulat- 
ed milk  :  and  it  would  be  very  necessary  for  her  xvho  has 
conceived  to  forbear  the  embraces  of  her  husband  all  the  time, 
lest  the  conception  should  be  spoiled.  In  three  days  after  it 
is  altered  from  the  quality  of  thick  milk  or  butter,  and  it  be- 
comes blood,  or  at  least  resembles  it  in  color,  nature  having' 
now  begun  to  work  upon  it.  In  the  next  six  days  following, 
that  blood  begins  to  be  united  into  one  body,  grows  hard, 
and  becomes  a  little  quantity,  and  to  appear  a  round  lump. 
And  as  in  the  first  creation,  the  earth  qjuas  'void  and  q,uithout 
fonn,  so  in  the  creating  work  of  divine  power  in  the  v/omb, 
this  shapeless  embryo  lies  like  the  first  mass.  But  in  two 
days  after,  the  principle  members  are  formed  by  the  plastic 
power  of  nature,  and  these  principle  members  are  four  in 
number,  viz.  the  heart,  the  brain,  the  liver,  and  the  testicles 
or  stones.  Three  days  after  the  other  members  are  formed, 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knees  ;  and 
the  heart,  liver,  and  stones,  with  their  appurtenances,  grow 
bigger  and  bigger.  Four  days  after  that,  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Vv'hole  body  appear,  and,  as  nature  requires,  they 
conjointly  and  separately  do  receive  their  perfection.  And  so 
in  the  appointed  time,  the  whole  creation  hath  that  essence 
which  it  ought  to  have  in  the  perfection  of  it,  receiving  from 
God  a  living  soul,  therewith  breathing  itito  its  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life.  Thus  have  I  shewn  the  whole  operations  of 
nature  in  the  formation  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  according 
to  the  energy  given  it  by  the  divine  Creator,  Maker,  and  Up- 
holder of  ail  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth. 

By  some  others  more  briefly,  but  to  the  same  purpose,  the 
forming  of  the  child  in  the  womb  of  its  mother  is  tfius  de- 
scribed :  three  days  in  the  milk,  three  in  the  blood,  twelve 
days  form  the  flesh,  and  eighteen  the  members,  and  forty 
days  afterwards  the  child  is  inspired  with  life,  being  endowed 
with  an  immortal  living  soul. 
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Section   II. 

Of  the  Manner  of  the  Child's  lymg  in  the  Womb  from 
the  Conception  to  the  Birth. 

I  COME  now  to  shew,  in  the  course  of  this  section,  in 
what  manner  the  child  lies  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  w^hilst 
it  is  confined  in  the  dark  recesses  ;  first  giving  the^  reader  the 
testimony  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  learned  on  that  head. 

The  learned  Hippocrates  affirms,  that  the  child,  as  he  is 
placed  in  the  womb,  hath  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  his 
head  bent  to  his  feet ;  so  that  he  lies  round  together,  his  hands 
upon  his  knees,  and  his  face  between  them  ;  so  that  each  eye 
touches  each  thumb,  and  his  nose  betwixt  his  knees.  Of  the 
same  opinion  in  this  matter  was  Bartholinus  the  younger. 
Columbus  is  of  opinion  that  the  figure  of  the  child  in  the 
womb  is  round,  the  right  arm  bowed,  the  fingers  thereof 
aider  the  ear  and  above  the  neck,  the  head  bowed,  so  that 
the  chin  toucheth  the  breast,  the  left  arm  bowed  above  both 
breast  and  face,  and  pi'opped  up  by  the  bending  of  the  right 
elbov*-:  the  legs  are  lifted  upwards,  the  right  of  which  is  so 
iifted  up  that  the  thigh  toucheth  the  belly,  the  knees  the  na- 
vel, the  heel  soucheth  the  left  buttock,  and  the  foot  is  turned 
])ack  and  covereth  the  secrets;  the  left  thigh  toucheth  the  beily, 
imd  the  leg  lifted  up  to  the  breast,  the  back  lying  outwards. 

Thus  the  reader  may  see  how  authors  diiFer  herein :  but  this 
ought  to  be  noted,  that  the  different  positions  which  the  child 
has  been  seen  in  hath  given  occasion  to  different  opinions  of 
authors.  For  when  the  woman  is  young  walh  child,  the  era- 
biyo  is  always  found  of  a  round  figure,  a  little  oblong,  hav- 
ing the  spine  moderately  turned  inwards,  the  thighs  fo'ded 
;ind  a  little  raised,  to  which  the  legs  are  joined  ;  that  the  heels 
touch  the  buttocks,  the  arms  bending,  and  the  hands  placed 
upon  the  knees,  towards  which  the  head  is  inclined  forward  ; 
so  that  the  chin  touches  the  bi"east ;  the  spine  of  the  back  is 
at  that  time,  placed  toward's  the  mother's,  the  head  upper- 
most, the  hands  forwards,  and  the  feet  downwards,  and  pro- 
portionably  to  its  growth  it  extends  its  members  by  little  add 
little,  which  were  exactly  formed  in  the  first  month.  In  this 
posture  it  usually  keeps  till  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  and 
then  the  head  is  turned  downwards  towards  the  inward  ori- 
fice of  the  womb,  so  that  the  feet  are  uppermost,  and  tlie 
face  tov/ards  the  mother's  great  gut.  And  this  turning  of 
the  infant  in  this  manner,  with  its  head  downwards,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  a  wonian's  reckoning,  is  so  ordered  of  na- 
ture, that  it  may  be  the  better  disposed  for  the  birth.  The 
knowledge  of  these  things  being  so  essential  to  the  practice 
of  a  midwife,  I  could  not  by  any  i\ieans  omit  them. 
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CHAR  IV. 

Of  the  Ohstvuction  of  Concepfion  ;  with  the  Cause 
and  Cure  of  Barrenness^  and  the  Signs  of  Insuf- 
ficiency both  in  Men  and  Women. 

E)  EFORE  I  proceed  any  farther,  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
)  I  treat  of  the  obstructions  of  conception  :  which  natu- 
rally leads  me  to  treat  of  Barrenness,  the  grand  obstruction 
of  conception. 

Section  I. 

Of  Barrenness. 

BARRENNESS  is  a  natural  or  accidental  defect,  which 
hinders  conception  :  for  that  which  hinders  conception  caus- 
eth  barrenness.  There  are  several  causes  why  conception  may 
be  hindered  ;  as  too  much  heat  or  cold  dries  up  the  seed,  and 
makes  it  corrupt ;  this  extinguishing  the  life  of  the  seed,  and 
that  m.aking  it  waterish,  and  unfit  for  generation.  It  may  be 
caused  also  by  the  stoppage  or  overflowing  of  the  courses, 
and  by  swellings,  ulcers,  or  inflammations  of  the  womb,  or  by 
an  excrescence  of  flesh  grovv^ing  about  the  mouth  of  the  ma- 
trix, whereby  the  seed  is  hindered  from  being'  injected  into 
the  womb  ;  and  want  of  love  in  the  persons  copulating  may 
also  hinder  conception,  as  is  apparent  from  those  women  that 
are  deflov/ered  against  their  will ;  no  conception  following, 
any  forced  copulation. 

And  here  let  me  caution  parents  against  one  thing  that  of- 
ten causctb  barrenness,  which  might  easily  be  prevented ;  and 
that  is,  against  letting  virgins  blood  in  the  arm  before  their 
courses  come  down  :  these  come  down  in  virgins  usually  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  their  age,  seldom  before  the  thirteenth, 
but  never  before  the  twelfth.  Now,  because  usually  young 
virgins  are  out  of  order  before  they  first  break  down,  the 
mother  goes  with  her  to  the  doctor,  who  finding  that  fulness 
of  blood  is  the  occasion  of  her  illness,  orders  her  to  be  let 
blood  in  the  arm  ;  upon  which  she  becomes  well  for  a  timcj 
the  superfluous  blood  being  taken  av/ay:  and  this  remedys 
which  is  worse  than  the  disease,  being  repealed  fom*  or  five 
times,  the  blood  comes  not  dov/n  at  all  to  the  womb,  as  it 
doth  in  other  women,  but  dries  up,  and  is  for  ever  barren  j 
whereas,  bad  she  been  let  blood  in  the  foot,  it  would  have 
brought  the  biood  downwards,  and  so  have  provoked  the 
term.s,  ind  prevented  mischief. 

Alio: her  cause  of  barrenness  is  for  want  of  convenient  me- 
dera-.e  equality,  which  the  Aoman  ought  to  have  with  the 
man  :  as  if  he  be  hot,  she  must  be  cold;  if  he  be  dry,  sh^ 
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moist:  but  if  they  both  are  diy,  or  both  of  a  moist  constitu.- 
tion,  they  cannot  propagate,  though  in  this  case  neither  of 
them  may  be  barren,  singly  considered  ;  for  he  or  she,  though- 
now  as  barren  as  the  barren  Jig-tree,  yet  joined  with  an  apt 
constitution,  may  become  a.s  fruitful  as  the  'vine. 

Another  cause  of  barrenness  may  be  the  disuse  of  copula- 
tion, for  some  there  are  of  that  frigid  constitution,  that  they 
either  use  not  the  means  at  all,  or  else  perform  it  with  so  much 
languor  and  coldness,  that  it  is  not  likely  it  should  prove  effi- 
cacious :  for  the  act  of  coition  should  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  ardor  and  intenseness  of  desire  im.aginable,  or  else 
they  may  as  well  let  it  alone  ;  a  frigid  disposition  being  the 
effect  of  a  cold  distemper,  and  must  be  cured  by  such  things 
as  heat  and  nourish.     For 

Without  good  drink  and  feeding  high,  ^ 

Desire  to  Venus  soon  will  die. 

Such  therefore  ought  to  feed  upon  cock-stones,  lamb-stones, 
sparrows,  partridges,  quails  and  pheasants  eggs,  for  it  is  an 
infallible  aphorism  in  physic,  that  whatsoever  any  creature  is 
extremely  addicted  to,  they  operate  to  the  same  end,  by  their 
mutual  virtue,  in  the  person  who  eats  them.  Therefore  par- 
tridges, quails,  sparrows,  &c.  being  extremely  addicted  to 
venery,  they  work  the  same  effect  in  those  who  eat  them  : 
and  this  likewise  is  \,  or.hy  to  be  noted,  that  in  what  part  of 
the  body  the  faculty  that  you  would  strengthen  lies,  take  the 
same  part  of  another  creature,  in  whom  that  faculty  is  strong, 
as  a  medicine  ;  therefore  cock-stones,  &c.  are  medicinal  in 
this  distemper.  Let  such  persons  also  eat  such  food  as  is  ve- 
ry nourishing,  as  parsnips,  aiisanders,  skirrets,  and  pine  nuts: 
and  let  them  take  a. dram  of  diatrion  as  an  glectuary  every 
morning.  The  stones  of  a  fox  dried  to  a  powder,  a  dram 
taken  every  morning  ia  tent,  is  also  very  good  in  this  case  : 
ind  so  also  is  a  dram  of'  satyrion  roots,  taken  in  like  manner- 

Section   II. 

Of  the  Signs  of  Insufficiency  in  Men,  and  Barrenness 

in  Women. 

AFTER  married  people  have  lived  long  together,  and 
both  seem  likely,  and  yet  l;ave  no  children,  there  often  arifes 
discontent  between  them,  and  both  are  troubled  btcraisethey 
know  not  on  which  side  the  fault  is.  And  though  r.ulhors 
have  left  several  ways  to  know  wheiher  the  man  or  the  v>'0- 
man  be  defeciive,  yet  bccr^b' ^'  I  cannot  coincide  in  thtii  judg- 
ments, I  shall  pass  by  thtni  ii;  silence,  and  rather  lay  down  a 
few  rules  that  maybe  depended  upon,  thpn  m.niy  that  are  un- 
rertain.     But  I  must  premise,  that  women  are  subject  to  so 
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»iany  infirmities  more  than  men,  that  thecause  of  barrenness 
is  ©ftener  on  their  side  than  on  the  man's.  For  if  the  man 
has  the  instruments  of  generation  perfect,  being  in  health, 
and  keeping  a  regular  and  temperate  diet  and  exercise,  I  know 
no  accidental  cause  of  barrenness  in  him  ;  whereas  the  cause 
of  barrenness  in  a  woman  lies  in  her  womb,  and  the  infirmi- 
ties incident  thereunto  ;  some  of  which  are  stopping  of  the 
menstrua,  or  their  overflowing  :  as  also  the  falling  out  there- 
of, and  the  inflammation,  windiness,  heat  and  dryness  there- 
of, for  each  of  which  we  shall  prescribe  proper  cures.  But 
to  be  more  particular. 

If  a  man  or  woman,  in  whom  the  instruments  of  genera- 
tion appear  no  ways  defective,  would  known  whether  the  cause 
of  barrenness  be  in  themselves  or  their  bed-fellow,  let  thenx 
take  a  handful  of  barley,  or  of  any  other  corn  that  will  grow 
quickly,  and  steep  half  of  it  in  the  urine  of  the  man,  and  the 
other  in  the  urine  of  the  woman,  during  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  take  it  out,  and  set  it,  the  man*s  by  itself, 
and  the  woman's  by  itself,  in  a  flower-pot,  or  som.ething  else, 
where  you  may  keep  them  dry.  Then  water  the  man's  every 
morning  with  his  own  urine,  and  the  woman's  with  her's ; 
and  that  which  grows  is  most  fruitful :  and  that  which  does 
not  grow  denotes  the  person  barren.  Nor  let  any  despise  this 
trial ;  for  seeing  physicians  will,  by  urine,  undertake  to  tell 
a  person  of  his  or  her  diseases,  why  should  not  urine  also 
.ihew  vvhether  a  person  be  fruitful  or  not  ?  But  if  m  a  man 
the  instrument  of  generation  is  not  perfect,  it  will  be  obvious 
to  the  sight ;  and  if  the  yard  be  so  feeble  that  it  will  not  ad- 
mit of  erection,  it  can  never  convey  the  seed  into  the  womb, 
nor  can  there  be  in  such  a  case  any  conception.  But  this  is 
so  plain  and  easily  discerned,  that  it  needs  must  be  obvious 
to  both  parties,  and  this  man  who  finds  himself  so  debilitated 
ought  not  to  maiTy. 

The  case  cannot  be  so  bad  with  the  woman,  though  she  be 
barren,  but  that  her  husband  may  make  use  of  her,  unless  she 
be  impenetrable,  which  (though  it  sometimes  does)  yet  but 
very  rarely  happens ;  and  therefore  the  man  is  the  most  inex- 
cusable if  he  transgress. 

Besides  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  signs  of  barrenness 
in  women  are — if  she  be  of  an  over  hot  constitution,  of  a  dry 
body,  subject  to  anger,  hath  bi^.ck  hair,  and  a  quick  pulse, 
her  purgations  flow  but  little,  and  that  with  pain,  and  yet 
has  a  violent  desire  to  coition  ;  but  if  she  be  of  a  cold  con- 
stitution, then  are  the  signs  contrary  to  those  recited.  If 
barrenness  be  caused  through  an  evil  quality  of  the  womb,  it 
may  be  known  by  making  suffumigation  of  red  storax,  myrrh, 

r,-,5ia  wood,  nutmeg,  einnamon,  and  letting  her  receive  the 
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fume  of  it  into  her  womb,  covering  her  very  close.  If  tlie 
odour  passes  through  the  body  up  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
she  is  fruitful.  But  if  she  feei  not  the  fume  in  her  mouth 
and  nose,  it  denotes  barrenness  one  of  theEc  v.  ays,  viz.  That 
the  seed  is  either  through  cold  exringui^hed,  or  ti:rcugh  heat 
dissipated.  And  if  a  vp^oman  be  suspected  to  be  uniruiTiul, 
€ast  natural  brimstone,  such  as  is  digged  out  of  rhe  mme.  in- 
to her  urine,  and  if  worms  breed  therein  she  is  fruirtuL  But 
this  shall  suffice  to  be  said  of  the  causes  and  signs  of  bcaTtn- 
tiess ;  as  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  cure. 

Section   III. 

Of  the  Cure  cf  Barrenness. 

IN  the  cure  of  barrenness  respect  must  be  had  to  the 
Gause;  for  the  cause  must  be  first  removed,  and  then  .he 
womb  strengthened,  and  also  the  spirit  of  the  seed  enlivened 
by  corroborating  applications. 

If  barrenness  proceeds  from  over  much  heat,  let  her  use  in- 
wardly, succory,  endive,  violets,  water-iiilies,  sorrel,  and  let- 
tuce, with  syrups  and  conserves  made  thereof,  thus: 

Take  conserve  of  borage,  violets,  succory,  water-iillie?;, 
of  each  an  ounce  ;  half  an  ounce  of  conserve  of  roses  ;  tiia- 
margarition  frigid,  diatrion,  fancalon,  of  each  hatf  a  dram  ; 
with  syrup  of  violets,  or  juice  of  citron,  make  an'eiectury. 

Let  her  also  take  endive,  water-liilies,  borage  flowers,  of 
each  an  handful,  rhubarb,  myraboians,  of  each  three  drams, 
with  water  make  a  decoction  ;  add  to  the  straining  the  syrup 
laxative  of  violets  one  ouuce,  syrup  of  cassia  half  an  ounce, 
manna  three  drams  ;  make  all  into  a  potion.  Take  of  the 
syrup  of  mugwort  an  ounce,  syrup  of  maiden-hair  iv/o  oun- 
ces, piilv.  elect,  trionsat,  make  all  up  into  a  julep.  Apply 
to  the  reins  and  privities  fomentations  of  the  juice  of  lettuce, 
violets,  roses,  mallows,  vine  leaves,  and  night-shade  ;  let  her 
anoint  her  secret  parts  with  the  cooling  ointment  of  galls. 
Baths  are  good  for  her  to  sit  in.  Let  the  air  be  clear,  her 
garments  thin,  her  food  lettuce,  endive,  succory,  and  bariey  : 
but  le<:  her  have  no  hot  m.eats,  nor  strong  wines,  except  it  be 
watensli  and  thin.  Rest  is  good  for  her,  both  in  body  and 
mind  ;  she  miust  use  but  little  copulation,  but  may  sleep  as 
much  as  she  will. 

If  bairenness  be  occasioned  by  the  predominance  ©f  cold, 
extingiiishing  the  power  of  the  seed,  which  may  be  known 
by  her  desiring  venery,  and  receiving  no  pleasure  in  the  act 
of  copalation,  even  while  the  man  is  spentling  his  seed  ;  her 
term.s  are  phlegmatic,  thick,  s^hvy,  and  flow  not  rightly  :  in 
this  case,  let  her  take  syrup  of  calamint,  mugwcnt,  berony, 
of  each  an  ounce  ;   water  of  pennyroyal,  feverfew,  hysop, 
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sage,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  and  make  a  ju^ep.  Let  her  take 
every  morning  two  spoonfuls  of  cinnamon  water,  with  one 
scruple  of  mithridate.  Also  let  lier  take  oil  of  anniseed  a 
scruple  and  a  half;  jessaniine,  diachylon,  and  dinoschi  diag- 
lang,  of  each  one  dram  ;  sugar  four  ounces  ;  with  water  of 
cinnamon  make  lozenges,  and  take  of  them  a  dram  and  a  hair 
twice  a  day,  two  hours  before  meats.  Let  her  also,  fasten 
cupping-glasses  to  her  hips  and  belly,  and  let  her  take  storax 
calamint  one  ounce ;  mastich,  cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmieg, 
lignum,  aloe5,  frankincense,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  musk 
ten  grains,  ambergrease  half  a  scrapie,  with  rose  water  make 
a  confection  ;  divide  it  into  four  parts,  of  one  make  a  po- 
mum  odoratum  to  smell  to,  if  she  be  not  hysterical :  of  the 
second  make  a  mass  of  pills,  and  let  her  take  three  every 
night;  of  a  third  m.ake  a  pessary,  and  out  it  up  ;  of  the 
fourth  make  a  sufi'iimigation  for  the  womb. 

If  baiTenness  arises  from  the  faculties  of  the  womb  being 
weakened,  and  the  life  of  the  seed  suffocated  by  over  much 
humidity  flowing  on  those  parts,  let  her  take  of  betony,  mar- 
joram, mugwoil,  pennyroyal,  balm,  of  each  one  handful  j 
root  of  onrum,  fennel,  elecampane,  of  each  two  drams  ;  an- 
niseed, cumminseed,  of  each  a  dram,  %vith  sugar  and  water 
a  sufficient  quantity,  of  which  make  a  syrup,  take  three  oun- 
ces every  other  m.orning.  Then  purge  wil;h  these  pills  f<il- 
lowing  :  take  of  pil.  ext.  two  scruples  ;  diagridion  two  grairis, 
species  de  castor  one  scruple  ;  make  them  up  into  nine  pillsj 
with  syrup  of  mugAvort.  Also  take  spec,  diagmas,  diamcschi 
diambra,  of  each  onedrara  ;  cinnamon  one  dram  and  a  half  5 
m.ace,  cloves,  nutmegs,  of  each  half  a  dram  ;  sugar  six  ouh- 
ces,  with  feverfew  ;  make  lozenges  to  be  taken  every  morn- 
ing. Likewise  let  her  take  of  the  decoction  of  sarsHparilla 
and  viga  aurea,  with  a  good  quantity  of  sage,  v/hich  is  an 
herb  of  that  virtue,  that  Cornelius  Agrippa  honoured  it  with 
the  title  of  sacra  herba.  a  holy  herb  ;  and  Dodonasus,  in  hig 
History  of  Plants,  reports,  that  after  a  great  plague  had  hap-- 
pened  in  Egypt,  which  had  almost  depopulated  the  country, 
the  surviving  women  were  commanded  to^drink  the  juice  of 
sage,  that  they  might  multiply  the  faster.  Let  her  also  anoint 
her  genitals  with  the  oil  of  anniseed  and  spikenard.  Trochicks 
to  sm.oo^h  the  womb  are  also  very  good.  To  make  which 
let  her  take  mace,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  storax,  amber,  of  each 
one  dram  ;  cloves,  laden,  of  each  half  a  dram  ;  turpentine  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Lastly,  take  the  roots  of  valerian  and 
elecampane,  of  each  one  pound  ;  of  galangal  three  ounces  ; 
origan,  lavender,  marjoram,  betony,  mugwort,  bayleaves, 
calamint,  of  each  three  handfuls  ;  with  water  make  an  infu- 
sion.   But  to  proceed'. 
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If  barrenness  be  caused  by  the  dryness  of  the  womb  eoK- 
suming  the  matter  of  the  seed,  let  her  take  every  day  almond 
milk  and  goats  milk  extracted  with  honey;  eat  often  of  the 
root  satyrion  candied,  and  of  the  electiiaiy  of  diasatyrion. 
Let  her  also  take  three  sheeps  heads,  and  boil  them  till  the 
fiesh  comes  fi-om  the  bones,  then  take  of  melilot,  violets,  ca- 
momile, mercury,  orchies,  with  the  roots  of  each,  one  pound  ; 
f&nugreek,  lintseed,  valerian  roots,  of  each  a  handful ;  let  all 
these  be  decocted  in  the  aforesaid  broth,  and  let  the  woman 
sit  in  the  decoction  up  to  the  navel.  Also  take  of  deers  suet 
half  an  ounce ;  cows  marrow,  styracis  liquidse,  of  each  a 
dram  ;  oil  of  sweet  almonds  two  ounces  ;  with  vsilk  or  cotton 
make  a  pessary,  and  make  injections  only  of  fresh  butter  and 
oil  of  sweet  almonds. 

It  sometimes  l^ppens  that  barrenness  is  caused  by  remiss- 
ness in  the  manner  of  the  act  of  coition  ;  and  though  ther-e 
be  no  impediment  on  either  side,  yet  if  both  sexes  meet  not 
in  that  act  with  equal  vigor,  no  conception  follows  ;  for  ma- 
ny times  the  man  is  too  quick  for  the  woman,  or  rather  the 
woman  too  slo\v  for  the  man,  and  is  not  prepared  to  receive 
the  seed  with  that  delight  she  ought,  when  it  is  emitted  by 
the  man  ;  and  those  who  follow  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  woman  contributes  seed  in  the  formation  of  the  child 
as  well  as  the  man,  are  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
joint  emission  both  of  the  man  and  woman  at  the  sam.e  in- 
stant, which  administering  to  both  a  very  great  delight,  per- 
fects the  work  of  conception.  But  if  in  this  case  the  woiUcTn 
be  slack,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  man  to  follow  the  advice 
given  in  Chap.  III.  sect.  2,  where' both  sexes  are  shevvn  how 
to  manage  themselves  in  the  act  of  coinon,  that  so,  by  stir- 
ring up  in  the  woman  a  desire  to  venery,  she  may  meet  his  em- 
braces with  the  greatest  ardor.  If  tli^js  should  prove  ineffec- 
tual, let  her  before  the  act  of  coition,  foment  the  privities 
with  the  decoction  of  betony,  sage,  hyssop,  and  calamint, 
anoint  the  mouth  and  head  of  the  vvomb  with  musk  and  civet : 
and  the  cause  of  barrenness  being  removed,  let  the  womb  be 
corroborated  by  the  follov.'ing  applications. 

Take  of  bay  berries,  mastich,  nutmeg,  frankincense,  cy- 
press nuts,  zadani,  galbani,  of  each  one  dram ;  styracis  li- 
quidae,  two  scruples ;  cloves  half  a  scruple  ;  ambergrease 
two  grains;  musk  six  grains  ;  then  with  oil  of  spikenard  maKe 
a  pessary.  Also  take  red  roses,  with  frankincense,  lapidis 
haematatis,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  sanguis  draconis,  fine  bole 
mastich,  of  each  two  drams ;  nutmiegs,  cloves,  of  each  one 
dram  ;  spikenard  half  a  scruple,  and  with  oil  of  wormwood 
make  a  plaster  for  the  lower  part  of  the  belly.  Also  let  her 
eat  of  eringo  roots  candied,  and  make  an  injection  of  the 
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juice  of  the  roots  of  satyrion  ;  and  then  let  her  use  copula- 
tion soon  after  the  menses  are  ceased,  conception  being  rnost 
apt  to  follow  ;  for  then  the  womb  is  thirsty  and  diy,  and  apt- 
est  both  to  draw  the  seed  and  to  retain  it  by  the  roughness  of 
the  inward  superfices.  A  woman  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
excess  in  all  things,  as  being  the  greatest  enemy  to  conception. 
For,  should  a  woman  conceive  under  care,  stiidy,  &c^the 
child  will  probably  be  foolish,  because  the^  animal  faculties  of 
the  parent  were  confused. 


CHAP.  V. 

How   Women  ought  to  govern  themselves  during^ 
their  Fregnancy .   . 

Section  I. 
Rules  for  Women  when  Pregnant, 

FIRST,  Let  a  woman  that  is  with  child  chuse  a  temperate 
airy  not  infected  with  fogs,  and  for  that  reason  not  near 
any  marshy  grounds,  rivers,  &c.  But  this  cannot  be  avoided. 
by  some,  their  habitation  happening  to  be  in  such  places.  But 
those  who  can  live  where  they  please  ought  to  avoid  such  pla- 
ces :  likewise  the  going  abroad  in  t^K)  hot  or  cold  weather ; 
also  when  the  south  wind  blows  hard,  for  that  often  proves 
hurtful  to  women  with  child,  and  sometimes  causes  abortion. 
Secondly,  She  ought  also  to  be  very  cautious  in  the  nature 
of  her  diet,  chusing  only  those  meats  that  create  wholesome 
nourishment,  an  i  such  as  are  moderately  dry  ;  and  let  her  take 
<sare  to  prevent  and  avoid  immoderate  fasting,  for  that  will 
weaken  the  infant,  and  render  it  of  a  sickly  constitution,  and 
sometimes  causes  abortion.  And  as  all  excesses  are  to  be 
avoided,  so  she  must  take  care  not  ouly  of  avoiding  immode- 
rate  fasting,  but  also  of  imm.oderate  eating  too,  which  will 
not  only  be  apt  to  stuff  up  the  child,  but  to  swell  it  up  to 
that  degree,  that  it  will  endanger  the  life  of  itself  and  the 
mother  in  its  birth.  Let  it  suiFice,  that,  in  gent-ral,  she  avoid 
all  meats  which  are  too  hot,  or  two  cold  and  moist ;  such  as 
hot  meats,  sallads,  and  spices,  which  often  cause  the  child 
to  be  born  before  its  time,  and  sometimes  without  naiis,  whick 
foreshews  a  short  life.  And  therefore,  in  this  case,  th«  most 
wholesome  food  is  pigeons,  partridges,  pheasants,  larks,  veal, 
mutton,  or  any  meat  that  yields  a  good  juice,  and  contri- 
butes kindly  nourichment ;  as  also  such  fruits  as  are  sweet, 
and  of  easy  digestion,  as  cherries,  pears,  damsons,  and  the 
like.  But  let  her  avoid,  as  pernicious,  all  Bucii  things  as 
eause  and  create  wind. 

D  2 
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Care  ought  also  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  her  exercise, 
which  ought  to  be  moderate ;  for  violent  motion,  either  in 
walking  or  working,  is  hurtful  and  disturbing  to  the  womb, 
especially  riding  in  a  coach  upon  the  stones,  or  any  other  un- 
even place ;  and  in  the  like  manner  all  extraordinary  sounds 
and  noises  should  be  avoided,  especially  the  ringing  of  bells,  , 
and  the  discharging  of  great  guns ;  neither  ought  she  to  give 
way  to  either  immoderate  laughing  or  weeping,  or  to  anger, 
or  any  other  passion,  for  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  her. 

Section  II. 

Furthef  Rules  for  Women  to  observe  during  their 
Pregnancy. 

THOUGH  the  act  of  coition  is  that  without  which  con»- 
oeption  cannot  be,  yet  the  immoderate  use  of  it  hinders  the 
chief  end  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  the  first  four  months 
after  conception  she  ought  not  to  lie  with  her  husband,  at 
least  sparingly,  lest,  by  shaking  the  womb  in  that  action,  the 
courses  should  again  be  forced  down.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
months  she  ought  also  to  abstain  j  but  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth,  it  may  freely  be  permitted,  by  reason  it  opens  the 
passage,  and  facilitates  the  birth.  To  contribute  the  better 
towards  which,  the  woman  should  be  careful  to  keep  her  bo^ 
dy  soluble ;  syrups  and  other  opening  things  being  very  help*, 
ful  to  nature  in  those  operations.  Let  her  not  lace  too  strait, 
lest  the  child  be  thereby  hindered  from  coming  to  its  full 
growth. 

To  prevent  any  disorder  that  may  happen  to  her  breasts 
by  too  much  blood,  which  will  cause  curdled  milk,  let  her 
vv^ear  a  necklace  of  gold  about  her  neck,  or  rather  a  small  in- 
got of  steel  between  her  breasts,  fomenting  them  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  every  morning  with  water  distilled  from  ground-ivy^ 
periwinkle,  and  sage,  being  blood-warm. 

When  her  belly  is  swelling,  and  the  motion  is  great,  which 
will  be  about  the  fourth  month,  she  may  swathe  it  with  a  band 
anointed  with  pomatum,  or  any  other  thing  of  that  kind,  to 
keep  it  smooth  and  free  from  wrinkles.  For  which  end  it  is 
best  to  take  of  the  caul  of  a  kid  and  of  a  sow,  of  each  three 
©unces-;  capon-grease  and  goose-grease,  of  each  an  ounce  and 
a  half :  and  having  melted  them  all  together,  put  thereto  a^ 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water ;  after  which  strain  them  through 
a  linen  cloth  into  fair  water ;  casting  it  to  and  fro  therein  till 
it  be  white ;  at  which  time  add  to  it  the  marrow  of  a  red 
deer  one  ounce,  and  lay  it  in  red  rose  water  for  twelve  hours. 
After  the  expiration  of  which  time  you  may  use  it,  anoint» 
tog  tke  swathe  and  belly. 
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But  if  these  ingredie4its  are  not  to  be  had,  you  may  makfe 
use  of  the  following  liniment,  which  will  do  almost  as  well 
as  the  other ;  take  of  mutton  suet  (that  which  grows  about 
the  kidneys  is  best)  and  of  dogs-grease,  of  each  two  ounces, 
w^hale  oil  one  ounce,  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds  the  same  quan- 
tity ;  wash  them  well,  after  they  are  melted  together,  in  the 
water  of  germanJer,  or  new  white  wine,  anoint  the  belly  and 
swathe  therewith.  Those  that  care  not  to  anoint  their  bellies, 
may  make  use  of  the  following  bath  or  decoction  ;  take  of 
all  sorts  of  mallows,  and  of  motherwort,  of  each  two  hand- 
fuls ;  white  lilly  roots  three  Ounces ;  melilot  and  camomile, 
of  each  two  handfuls  ;  lime  seeds,  quince  seeds,  and  fenu- 
greek seeds,  three  ounces ;  boil  them  well  in  spring  water, 
and  bathe  therewith.  If  the  woman,  after  her  quickening, 
finds  but  little  motion  of  the  infant  in  her  womb,  let  her 
make  a  quilt,  in  the  manner  following,  and  bind  it  upon  the 
navel,  and  it  will  much  strengthen  and  comfort  the  infant; 
take  the  powder  of  roses,  red  coral,  and  jelly-flowers,  of  each 
two  ounces ;  mastich  a  dram,  angelica  seeds  two  drams,  am- 
bergrease  two  grains,  and  musk  two  grains  ;  all  which  being 
well  beaten,  put  them  into  a  linen  bag,  spread  them  abroad, 
and  quilt  it,  that  they  may  be  in  every  part  of  it,  placing  it 
upon  the  navel,  and  it  will  have  the  desired  effect.  These 
things  are  sufficient  to  be  observed  during  the  time  of  preg- 
nancy, that  neither  child  nor  mother  may  miscarry,  but  be 
brought  to  the  birth  at  the  appointed  time. 

CHAP.  VL 

Directions  for  3Iidwives  how  to  assist  IVoriifn  i^i 
the  Time  c>f  their  Labour  ;  and  hoxo  Child  hear^ 
ing  V/omen  should  be  ordered  in  the  Time  of  iheW 
Lying-  in. 

Section   I. 
How  a  Midwife  ought  to  be  qualified. 

A  MIDWIFE  ought  to  be  of  a  middle-age,  neither  tc© 
old  nor  too  young,  and  of  a  good  habit  of  bc-.^y,  not 
subject  to  diseases,  fears,  and  sudden  frights :  nor  3 re  the 
>  qualifications  assigned  to  a  good  surg-^o  j  improper  for  a  mid- 
wife, viz.  a  lady's  hand,  a  hawk'^  eye,  aod  a  lion's  hf  ?.rt ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  activiiy  or'  body,  ard  a  converiient 
strength;  with  caution  ai";d  diligence,  -lot  subject  to  drowsi- 
ness, nor  apt  to  be  imp?.nent.  She  ought  to  be  sober  and  af- 
fable, .101  subject  to  pa'^-ion,  but  bountiful  and  conrpaf^on- 
ate,  and  her  tempei:  cheerful  and  pleasant,  that  she  may  the 
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better  comfort  her  patients  in  their  sorrow.  Nor  must  she 
be  very  hasty,  though  her  business  may  perhaps  require  her 
in  another  place,  lest  she  should  make  more  haste  than  good 
speed.  But  above  all,  she  ought  to  be  qualified  with  the  fear 
-ef  God,  which  is  the  principle  thing  in  every  state  and  con- 
dition, and  will  furnish  her  on  all  occasions  both  with  know- 
ledge and  discretion.  But  now  I  proceed  to  more  particulaF 
directions. 


Section  II. 

'\'Vliat  must  be  done  when  the  Woman's  Time  of  La- 
bour is  come. 

WHEN  the  time  of  birth  draws  near,  and  the  good  wo- 
man finds  her  travailing  pains  begin  to  come  upon  her,  let 
her  send  for  a  midwife  in  time,  better  too  soon  than  too  late, 
i'and  gfr-t  those  things  ready  nhich  are  proper  on  such  occa- 
sio?is.  When  the  midwife  is  come,  let  the  first  thing  she  does 
be  to  find  whether  the  true  time  of  the  birth  be  come.  The 
want  of  ob'-erving  this  hath  spoiled  many  a  child,  and  endan- 
gered the  life  of  ^the  mother,  or  at  least  put  her  to  twice  as 
much  pain  as  she  neede^d  :  for  unskilful  mid  wives,  not  mind- 
ing this,  have  given  things  to  force  down  the  child,  and  there- 
by disturbed  ihe  natural  course  of  her  labour :  whereas  nature 
works  best  in  her  own  time  and  way.  I  do  confess  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  know  the  true  time  of  some  women's  labour, 
they  being  troubled  with  pains  so  long  before  their  true  la- 
bour comes ;  in  som.ey  wt^eks  before  :  the  reason  of  which  is 
the  heat  of  the  reins,  which  is;  manifest  by  the  swelling  of  the 
legs.  AvA  therefore  when  women  with  child  find  their  legs 
do  swell  much,  they  may  be  assured  ti  eir  reins  are  too  hot. 
Whereu-re,  my  advice  to  'uch  women  is,  to  cool  their  reins 
befure  the  time  of  their  labour,  which  may  be  elTectually  done 
by  anoin*^ing  the  reins  cf  .^^e  back  with  the  oil  of  poppies 
and  violets,  or  water-lifii'^^and  thus  they  may  avoid  that 
hard  l.ibor-r  which  they  usi^y  undergo  whose  reins  are  hot :' 
which,  that  they  may  the  better  prevent,  let  me  recommend 
to  ihem  the  decoction  of  plaintair.  leaves  x\\6.  roots,  which  is 
thuij  made :  m?ike  a  strong  decoction  of  them  in  water,  an^- 
th<^n,  having  strained  and  c'.iirined  it  wiih  the  white  of  an 
egg,  boi:  it  into  a  ^^yrup  wi:h  an  e  ;uai  weight  cf  sugar,  and 
keep  it  tor  use.  Bui  since  it  is  so  nt-cevsary  for  mid  wives  to 
krio-v  ^hi'  true  lime  of  a  woman's  labour,  the  following  sec- 
tion will  rightly  inform  them. 
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Section   III. 

Signs  by  vrhich  the  Time  of  a  Woman's  Labour  may 

be  known. 

WHEN  women  draw  near  the  time  of  their  reckoning, 
especially  with  the  first  child,  and  perceive  any  extraordinary 
pains  in  their  belly,  they  immediately  send  for  their  midwife, 
as  taking  it  for  their  labour ;  though  perhaps  those  pains  which 
are  so  often  mistaken  for  labour  are  only  -caused  by  the  cho- 
lic,  and  proceed  from  wind  ;  which  pains,  though  they  come 
and  go,  griping  the  whole  belly,  are  \sithout  any  forcing 
^downward  into  the  womb,  as  is  done  by  those  that  go  before 
labour.  But  these  cholic  pains  may  be  rem.oved  by  warm 
clothes  laid  upon  the  beljyy  and  the  application  of  a  clyster 
or  two  by  which  those  pains  that  precede  a  true  labour  are 
rather  furthered  than  hindered.  There  are  also  other  pains 
incident  to  women  in  that  condition  from  the  flux  of  the  bel- 
ly, which  are  easily  known  by  the  frequent  stools  that  follow 
them. 

But  to  speak  more  distinctly  of  the  matter  :  the  signs  of 
labour  &ome  few  days  before  are,  that  the  woman's  belly, 
which  before  lay  highj  sinks  down,  and  hinders  her  fi-om 
walking  so  easily  as  she  used  to  do  ;  also  there  flows  from  the 
womb  slimy  humors,  v/hich  nature  has  appointed  to  m.oisteii 
and  make  smooth  the  passage,  that  its, inward  orifice  may  be 
the  more  easily  dilated  when  there  is  occasion,  which  begin- 
ning to  open  at  that  time,  suffers  the  slime  to  flow  away, 
which  proceeds  from  the  glands,  caXltd  prestat.^.  These  are 
signs  preceding  labour. 

But  when  she  is  presently  falling  into  labour,  the  signs  are 
great  pains  about  the  reins  and  loins,  v.^hich  coming  and  re- 
treating at  intervals,  answer  in  the  bottom  of  the  belly  by 
congruous  throws  ;  and  sometimes  the  face  is  red  and  inflam- 
ed, the  blood  being  m.uch  heated  by  the  endeavours  a  wonian 
makes  to  bring  forth  the  child  :  and  likewise,  because  during 
the  strong  throws  her  perspiration  is  intercepted,  which  causes 
the  blood  to  have  recourse  to  her  face:  her  privy  parts  are 
also  swelled  by  the  infant's  head  lying  in  the  birth,  which, 
by  often  thrusting,  causes  those  parts  to  dister-d  outward. 
Sire  is  likevi^ise  much  subject  to  vomiting,  which  is. also  a  sign 
of  good  labour  and  speedy  delivery,  though  by  a.  great  many 
ignorant  women  thought  otherwise :  for  good  pains  are  there- 
by excited  and  redoubled  :  which  vomiting  is  occasioned  by 
the  sympathy  there  is  between  the  womb  and  the  stomach. 
Also  when  the  birth  is  near,  most  women  are  troubled  with  a 
trembling  of  the  thighs  and  legs  :  not  with  cold,  like  the  be- 
ginning of  an  ague  fit,  but  with  the  heat  of  the  whole  body  j; 
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thouglf  this  indeed  does  not  always  happen.  Also,  if  t]ie  hU'. 
mors,  which  then  flow  from  the  womb,  are  discolored  w  ith 
biood,  (which  is  what  the  midwife  calls  s/jscwsj  it  is  an  ir.lal- 
lible  mark  of  the  birth's  being  near:  and  then  if  the  midwife 
puts  her  finger  up  the  neck  of  the  womb,  she  will  find  the 
inner  orifice  dilated  :  at  the  opening  of  which,  the  membranes 
©f  the  infant,  containing  the.  waters,  present  themselves,  and 
are  strongly  forced  downwards  wilh  each  pain  she  hath :  at 
wnich  time  one  may  perceive  them  sometimes  to  resist  the 
finger;  and  then  again  to  press  forwards,  being  mere  or  less 
hard  and  extended,  according  as  the  pains  are  stronger  or 
"weaker.  These  membranes,  with  the  water  in  them,  when 
they  are  before  the  head  of  the  child,  which  the  midwives  call 
the  gathering  of  the  'womb,  resembles  to  the  touch  of  the  fin- 
gerfi  those  eggs  which  have  yet  no  shell,  but  are  covered  only 
by  a  single  membrane.  After  this  the  pains  still  redoubling, 
the  membranes  are  broken  by  the  strong  impression  of  the 
waters,  which  presently  flow  away,  and  then  the  head  of  the 
infant  is  next  felt  naked,  and  presents  itself  at  the  inward  ori- 
fice of  the  womb.  When  those  waters  come  thus  away,  then 
the  midwife  m.ay  be  assured  the  bimh  is  very  near,  this  being 
the  most  certain  sign  that  can  be  ;  for  the  amnion  and  allan- 
tois  being  broken  (which  contain  those  waters)  by  the  press- 
ing forward  of  the  birth,  the  child  is  no  mgre  able  to  subsist 
in  the  womb  afterwards,  than  a  naked  man  in  a  heap  of  snow. 
Now  these  V\'aters,  if  the  child  come  presently  after  them, 
facilitate  the  labour,  by  making  the  passage  slippery ;  and 
therefore,  let  no  mid\vife  use  means  to  force  away  the  waiter; 
for  nature  knows  best  when  the  true  time  of  the  birth  is,  and 
therefore  re'rains  the  waterstiil  that  time  ;  but  if  by  accident 
the  waters  break  away  too  long  before  the  birth,  then  such 
things  as  will  hasten  it  may  be  safely  administered. 

Section   IV. 

What  is  to  be  done  at  the  Time  of  Labour- 

WHEN  the  miidTiafe  is  satisfied  that  it  is  the  true  time 
©f  labour,  she  must  t.nke  care  to  get  all  things  ready  that  are 
necessary  to  comfort  the  travailing  woman  in  that  time  ;  and 
the  better  to  do  it,  let  her  see  rhat  she  be  not  strait  laced. 
She  may  also  give  her  a  pretty  strong  clyster,  if  she  finds  there 
is  occasion  for  it ;  but  with  this  proviso,  that  it  be  done  at 
the  beginning,  and  before  the  child  be  too  forward  ;  for  other- 
wise it  will  be  difficult  for  her  to  receive  it.  The  advan'age 
of  which  clyster  is,  that  the  gut  thereby  will  be  exci^i-d  to 
discharge  itself  of  its  excrements,  and  the  rectum  being  emp- 
tied, there  will  be  more  space  for  the  dilating  of  the  passage ; 
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^kewise  to  cause  the  pains  to  bear  raor^r  •o.vnvvards,  through, 
tht-  -•ndeavors  she  makes  ;  when  other  necebsary  things  for  her 
Jaboiir  are  put  iv:  ;>rder,  both  for  the  motlier  and  the  child. 

As  to  vhe  manner  of  the  delivery,  various  midwives  use  dif- 
fer^'n^.  ways ;  some  are  dehvered  sitting  on  a  midwife's  stool.. 
But,  for  my  own  part,  I  chink  that  a  palle-bed>  girded  and 
placed  near  the  pre,  thatihe  good  wom.an  may  come  on  eich 
side,  and  be  the  morere^ds  y  a^si&ced,  is  much  the  b.-rst  w^y, 

A' id  It  the  i.'ibourin^  woman  aboundr,  winh  blood,  it  may 
tio.  he  nnproper  to  let  her  bleed  a  Jiitie ;  for  by  thar  means 
she  wi'}  breathe  the  better,  and  have  her  breath  more  at  liber- 
ty, and  likewise  more  strergth  to  bear  down  her  pains:  and 
this  ina.Y  be  done  without  danger,  btxaiise  the  child  being  now 
ready  to  be  born,  needs  not  ihe  mother's  blood  for  its  nou- 
rish-.aent  any  longer ;  and  not  only  so,  but  this  evacuation 
does  many  times  prevent  her  having  a  fever  after  deiivei y. 
Also,  if  her  strength  will  permit,  let  her  walk  up  and  doun 
her  chamber ;  and  the  better  to  enable  her  thereto,  let  her  take 
some  good  strengthening  things ;  such  as  new  laid  eggs,  jelly, 
broth,  some  spoonfuls  of  burnt  wine  ;  and  encourage  her  *o 
hold  oif  her  pains,  bearing  them  down  when  they  take  her  all 
that  she  can.  And  let  the  widvvife  often  touch  the  in^'ard 
orifice  with  the  finger,  that  she  may  better  know  whether  the 
waters  are  .eroing  to  break,  and  whether  the  birth  will  foii;)vv 
soon  after ;  for  generally  the  birth  follov/s  in  two  hours  aiier 
the  afflux  of  the  waters.  And  to  heip  it  afterwards,  let  h??r 
anoint  the  w^oman's  privities  with  eraoliient  oil,  hogs  grease, 
and  fresh  butter ;  especially  if  she  finds  them  too  hard  to  be 
dilated. 

Let  the  m>idwife  also  be  near  the  labouring  woman  all  the 
while,  and  diligently  observe  her  gesturesj  pains,  arid  com- 
plaints ;  for  by  this  she  may  guess  pretty  well  how  her  labour 
goes  forward  ;  for  when  she  changes  her  groans  into  loud 
cries,  it  is  a  great  sign  the  birth  is  neat ;  at  which  time  her 
pains  are  greater  and  more  frequent.  Let  her  also  sometimes 
rest  herself  on  her  bed  to  renew  her  strength,  but  not  too 
long  at  a  time,  for  to  lie  too  long  at  a  time  will  retard  her  la- 
bour, and  therefore  it  is  better  for  her  to  walk  about  her  cham- 
ber as  much  as  she  can  ;  which,  that  she  may  the  better  do, 
let  some  persons  support  her  under  her  arms  if  it  be  necessa- 
ry ;  for  by  walking,  the  weight  of  the  child  causes  the  inward 
orifice  of  the  wouib  to  dilate  much  sooner  than  it  would  do 
if  she  lay  upon  her  bed  :  besides,  by  walking,  her  pains  will 
be  stronger  and  more  frequent,  consequently  her  labour  will 
not  be  near  so  long.  If  slie  finds  any  sick  qualms,  lei  her  not 
be  discouraged;  and  if  che  finds  any,  motions  to  vonnit,  let 
her  not  suppress  them,  but  rather  give  way  to  them  j  for  it 
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will  (however  uneasy  and  irksome  they  are  for  the  present^ 
be  iTiivch  for  her  ber;eiit,  because  they  further  the  pains  and 
provoke  downv/ards. 

Section  V. 

To  provide  the  Birth,  and  cause  speedy  Delivery. 

WHEN  the  birth  is  long  deferred  after  the  coming  dowa 
of  the  waters,  iet  her  hasten  tlie  birth  by  drinking  a  good 
draught  of  wine,  wherein  dittany,  red*coral,  juniper  berries, 
betony,  penny-royal,  and  feverfew  have  been  boiled ;  the 
juice  of  feverfew  taken  in  its  prime  (which  is  in  May)  and 
clarified,  and  boiled  to  a  syrup,  with  twice  its  weight  of  su- 
gar, is  very  good  upon  this  occasion*  Also  mugwort,  used 
in  like  manner,  works  the  same  effect.  And  so  also  does  a 
dram  of  cinnamon  in  powder,  given  hiwardly,  or  tansy  bruis- 
ed, and  applied  to  the  privities.  Likewise  the  stone  elites, 
held  to  the  privities,  does  in  a  little  time  draw  forth  the  child 
and  the  after-burden  ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  remove 
it  gently,  or  else  it  will  draw  forth  the  womb  and  all,  so  great 
is  its  magnetic  virtue.  Also  a  decoction  of  savory  made  with 
white  wine,  and  drank,  gives  a  woman  spet-dy  delivery.  Al- 
so wild  tansy  or  silver  weed  bruised,  and  applied  to  the  wo- 
man's nostrils  is  very  good.  So  also  are  date  stones  beaten  to 
powder,  and  half  a  dram  of  them  taken  in  white  wine  :  pars- 
ley is  of  excellent  use  on  this  occasion  :  for  if  you  bruise  it 
and  press  out  the  juice,  and  then  dip  a  linen  cloth  in  it,  and 
put  it  up  (being  so  dipped)  into  the  mouth  of  the  wom.b,  it 
will  presently  cause  the  child  to'  come  away,  though  it  be 
dead,  and  will  bring  away  the  after-burden  also.  The  juice 
of  parsley  being  of  great  virtue,  especially  the  stone  parsley, 
and  drank  by  a  woman  with  child,  it  cleareth  not  only  the 
womb,  but  also  the  child  in  the  womb,  of  all  gross  humors. 
A  scruple  of  castorum,  in  powder,  in  any  convenient  liquor, 
IS  very  good  to  be  taken  in  such  a  case,  and  so  also  are  two 
or  three  drops  of  spirit  of  castorum  in  any  convenient  liquor. 
Eight  or  nine  drops  of  the  spirit  of  myrrh,  given  in  a  conve- 
nient liquor,  have  the  same  effect.  Or  give  a  woman  in  tra- 
vail another  woman's  milk  to  drink,  it  will  cause  speedy  de- 
livery. Also  the  ju^ceof  leeks,  being  drank  with  warm  wa* 
ter,  hath  a  mighty  operation,  causing  speedy  delivery.  Take 
pionyseeds,  beat  them  to  powder,  and  mix  the  powder  with 
oil,  with  which  oil  anoint  the  loins  and  privities  of  the  wo- 
man with  child  ;  it  gives  her  deliverance  very  speedily,  and 
with  less  pain  than  car;  be  imagined.  And  this  maybe  noted 
for  a  general  rule,  that  all  those  things  that  move  the  terms 
are  good  for  making  the  delivery  easy.  There  are  several 
other  things  efficaciors  hi  this  case :  but  I  nee4  not  heap 
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ftiedicines  unnecessarily,  those  I  have  already  named  being 
sufficient. 

When  any  of  the  forenamed  medicines  have  hastened  the 
birth,  let  the  midwife  lay  the  v/oman  in  a  posture  for  delivery. 
And  first,  let  the  wom.an  be  conducted  to  tiie  pallet-bed,  plac- 
ed at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  fire,  accordhig  to  the 
season  of  the  year;  and  let  there  be  a  quilt  laid  upon  the 
pallet  bedstead,  which  is  better  than  a  feather  bed,  and  let  it 
have  thereon  a  linen  cloth  in  many  folds,  with  such  other 
things  as  are  necessary,  which  may  be  changed. according  as 
the  occasion  requires  it  ;  that  so  the  woman  may  not  be  in- 
commoded with  the  blood,  waters,  and  other  filth  which  are 
voided  in  labour.  Then  let  her  lay  the  woman  upon  her  back,. 
having  her  head  a  little  raised  by  the  help  of  a  pillow,  hav- 
ing the  like  help  to  support  her  reins  and  buttocks,  that  her 
rump  may  lie  high  :  for  if  she  lie  low  she  cannot  very  well  be 
delivered.  Then  let  her  keep  her  knees  and  thighs  as  far  asun- 
der as  she  can,  her  legs  being  bowed  towards  her  buttocks, 
and  let  her  feet  be  stayed  against  a  log  or  some  other  firm  thing, 
and  let  two  women  hold  her  tv/o  shoulders,  that  she  may  strain, 
out  the  biith  with  the  m.ore  advantage,  holding  in  her  breath, 
and  forcing  herself  as  much  as^  possible,  in  like  m.anner  as 
when  she  goes  to  stool ;  for  by  such  straining  the  diaphram, 
or  midritr,  being  strongly  thrust  downwards,  necessarily  for- 
ces dov/n  the  womb,  and  the  child  in  it.  In  the  mearrtime, 
let  iihe  midvvife  encourage  her  all  she  can,  and  take  care  that 
she  have  no  rings  on  her  hand  when  she  anoints  the  parts  ; 
then  with  her  fingers  let  her  gently  dilate  the  inward  orifice 
of  the  womb,  and  putting  her  fingers  in  the  entry  thereof, 
stretch  them  from  one  another  when  her  pains  take  her,  by 
this  means  endeavour  to  help  forward  the  child,  and  thrust- 
ing by  little  and  little  the  sides  of  the  orifice  towards  the  hin- 
der part  of  the  child's  head,  anointing  those  parts  with  fresh 
butter  in  case  it  be  necessary.  And  when  the  head  of  the  in- 
fant is  somewhat  advanced  into  the  inward  orifice,  it  is  usual 
among  midwives  to  say  it  is  cro'vned^  because  it  both  girds 
and  surrounds  it  like  a  crown  ;  but  when  it  is  gone  so  far, 
and  the  extremities  begin  to  appear  Vvithout  the  privy  parts, 
they  then  say,  the  child  is  in  the  passage  ;  and  at  this  time  the 
v<'oman  feels  herself  as  if  she  was  scratched  or  pricked  with 
pin;\,  and  is  ready  to  think  that  the  midwife  hurts  her ;  v/here- 
as  in  truth  it  is  only  occasioned  by  the  violent  distention  of 
those  parts,  which  sometimes  even  suffer  laceration  by  the 
bigness  of  the  child's  head.  When  things  are  come  to  this 
posture,  let  the  midwife  seat  herse'.f  conveniently  to  receive 
the  child,  which  will  now  com.e  very  quickly;  and  with  her 
fi-c.-er-eijds,  which  she  ought  also  to  be  b'\:ire  to  keep  pared, 
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-fet  her  endeaYcV;t^r  to  thrust  the  crowning  of  the  womb  back 
over  the^head  oK  the  child.  As  soon  as  it  is  advanced  as  far 
as  the  esi-s,  or-;^Weabouts,  let  her  take  hold  of  the  two  sides 
il.;M'ith  her  two  Hai^ds,  and  wait  till  the  good  pain  comes,  and 
'K.thcn  Gijiekly  dra-w  fortli  the  child,  taking  care  that  the  navel- 
4  string  be  not  ent^ig-led  about  the  child's  neck,  or  any  other 
^^Tpart,  as  sometiM^s  it  is,  lest  thereby  the  after-burden  be  pul- 
iried  w^ith  violeiic^S^  and  perhaps  the  womb  also,  to  which  it  is 
Tastened,  and  sO  either  causse  her  to  flood,  or  else  break  the 
string,  both  wmch  are  of  bad  consequence  to  the  woman, 
abvi.render  her  delivei-y  the  more  difficult.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  head  be  not  drawn  forth  straight,  but  shake 
it  a  littie,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  that  the  shoulders  may 
the  sooner  and  easier  take  its  place,  immediately  after  it  is 
past ;  which  must  be  done  without  loosing  any  time*  lest  the 
head  being  passed,  the  child  stops  there  by  the  largeness  of 
the  shoulders,  ar;d  so  be  in  danger  of  being  suffocated  in  the 
passrjge,  as  has  sometimes  happened  for  v/ant  of  care  therein. 
Vv^hen  the  head  is  come,  she  may  shde  in  her  fingers  under 
the  armpits,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  will  follov/  without 
difficulty.  As  soon  as  the  midwife  hath  in  this  manner  drawn 
forth  the  child,  let  her  lay  it  on  one  side,  lest  the  blood  and 
water  which  follow  it  immediately  should  do  it  an  injury,  by 
running  im.o  its  mouth  and  nose,  as  it  vv^ould  do  if  it  lay  on 
jis  back,  a; id  so  endanger  the  choaking  of  it.  The  child  be- 
ing thus  drawn  forth,  the  next  thing  requisite  is  to  bring  av.'ay 
the  after-burden  ;  bi!t,  before  that,  let  the  midwife  be  ve:y 
careful  to  examine  whether  there  be  any  more  children  in 
the  womb  :  for  sometimes  a  woman  may  have  twins  ;  of  which 
the  midwife  m.ay  satisi^y  herself  both  by  the  C!)ntinna':ce  of 
the  woman's  throws,  and  the  bigness  of  her  belly.  But  this 
is  n  ;t  so  certairi  as  to  put  her  hand  up  the  entry  of  the  v.  omb, 
and  there  feel,  whether  another  child  in  not  presenting  to  the 
pnssage  ;  and  if  so,  she  must  have  a  care  how  she  goes  about 
the  ai\er-birth,  till  the  woman  he  delivered.  The  fr>.t  s^rirg 
must  he  cut  and  tied  v/ith  a  thtead  three  or  four  donb  e,  and 
the  ends  fastened  with  a  string  to  the  woman's  thigh,  to  pre- 
vent the  inconvenience  it  rnay  cause  by  hanging  between  her 
,4:highs. 

Sectiom  VII. 
Of  the  Afier-Eurden. 
UNTIL  the  nfer-burden  is  brought  away,  which  some- 
times i-^  more  (:ihrcnSt  to  do  than  the  child,  and  altogttheras 
C,  -.-^'i:^,  !f  i'  be  not  ^ptf^dily  done,  the  W'jma;:  canot 
p--  :],^:  i.y  be  said  to  be  safeiy  delivered,  thoug^i  the  chiid  be 
born. 
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Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  before  the  mid- 
wife either  ties  or  cuts  the  navel-siring,  lest  the  womb  should 
close,  let  her,  having  taken  the  string,  wind  it  once  or  twice 
about  Oi\i^  or  two  of  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand  ^'oined  toge- 
ther, the  better  to  hold  it,  with  which  she  may  take  single 
hoid  of  it  above  the  left,  near  the  privities,  drawing  likewise 
with  that  very  gently,  resting  a  u^hile,  with  the  fore-iinger  of 
the  same  hand  extending  3Jid  stretching  aiong  the  stdrig  tow- 
artis  the  er.iry  of  the  'vagina,  aiv.ays  observifig,  for  the  more 
faciiity,  to  draw  it  fi'om  ^he  -.iJe  to  which  the  burden  least 
'^inclines,  for  in  so  doiiig  .d.e  rest  wiii  separate  the  better  ;  and 
extraordniary  care  must  be  taken,  that  it  be  not -drawn  forth 
wi\h  too  much  vioiei5ce,  lest  by  breaking  the  string  near  the 
burden,  the  midwife  he  obliged  to  pat  her  wlio^e  hand  into 
the  womb  to  deliver  'h  ■  ^voman  ;  and  siie  had  need  to  take 
care  is  this  matter,  _  ^  :>  the  womb  itself,  to  whicii  sonie- 
tiuies  this  burden  is  fastened  very  strong iy,  be  not  drawn 
aw.iy  with  it,  whi<'h  has  sometimes  happened.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  assist  nature  with  proper  reniediesj  which 
are  in  general  vvhatever  has  been  before  iiLentioned,  to  cause 
a  speedy  denxery  ;  for  whatever  has  m.agneti^c  virfue  to  bring 
away  the  birth,  lias  the  same  to 'bring  a,way  the  afrer-1-irtlL. 
Besides  wjiich,  the  midwil>r  ought-to  consider,  that  the  good 
woman  cannot  but  b.^  •  .  jent  h^^  the  fatigue  shejia-  r-;;« 
ready  undergone  i"i  hcv  .  .  -  .  :rih  the  infani,  <-nd  ther^f-re 
snoaid  be  :ijre  Z'-j  ■.  ."-  ._  ,.  _  ..  '  ■.:  :.  .:  c:_::  :  :  ■:  ,  /  rt 
her.     'i  o  woiC'.  p  .  e  v  ,,rovdje-:y  CiOtn;-,  ai^>.L  a    ;  lIc 

wi:ie  wiLii  a  tw:.  -  -ler  comfcjrting  things  win  be 

necessary.  Sneezing  ueieg  conducive  to  bnng  away  the  after- 
burden,  let  her  take  a  iittie  while  he]eb.=re  in  powder  to  canse 
her  to  sneeze.  .  Tansy  ,:    '  stci^e  erites,  applied  as  before 

directed,  is  very  etiieae: .  ..e,%  The  smoke  of  marygold 
flowers,  received  up  a  e  Ci:  .  .  ^  p/iviiies  by  a  firnnel^  will 
bring  away  the  after  birth,  t:i  )ugu  the  midwife  has  lost  her 
hold.  Or  if  you  boil  mugwort  in  water  till  it  be  very  soft, 
and  then  take  it  out  and  apply  it  like  a  poultice  to  the  navel 
of  the  worrfan  in  travail,  it  instantly  brir.gs  away  boih  the 
birth  and  after-birth  ;  hue  .-s  yoon  us  they  are  come^ortb,  it 
mast  be  instantly  taken  away,  lest  it  should  bring  away  the 
womb  also.  '    - 

Section  VIII. 

How  to  cut  the  Child's  Navel-strino-. 

o 

AFTER  the  birth  and  after-birth  are  safely  brought  away, 
the  midwife  ought  to  take  care  to  cut  the  navel-string,  which 
though  it  be  by  some  esteemed  a  thing  of  small  moment,  yet 
it  requires  none  of  the  least  skill  of  a  midwife  to  do  it  witk 
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that  care  and  prudence  wliich  it  ought,  and  therefore  to  in- 
struct the  indastrious  midwife  a  little  thtj-ein,  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  come  into  the  world,  let  her  consider  whether  it  be 
weak  or  strong :  if  it  be  weak,  let  her  gently  put  back  part 
€f  the  vital  and  natural  blood  into  the  body  of  the  child,  by 
the  navel,  for  that  recruits  a  weak  child,  the  vital  and  natu- 
ral spirits  being-  cornmunicaied  by  the  mother  to  the  child  by 
its  navel-strir.g.  Em  if  the  clii'd  be  strong  there  is  no  need 
@f  it.  Only  it  v.'iil  not  be  amiss  to  let  the  midwife  know, 
that  many  children  that  are  born  seemingly  dead  may  be 
brought  to  life  again;  if  tlie  squeeze  six  or  seven  drops  of 
fclcod  out  of  that  part  of  the  navel-string  which  is  cutoff, 
and  give  it  the  child  inv»^Hrdly, 

As  to  the  cutting  it  short  or  long,  authors  can  scarcely 
agree  about  it,  normidwives  neither:,  some  prescribe  it  to  be 
cut  at  four  fi;^;:--o  bread ih,  which  is  at  best  but  an  uncertain 
jfule,  unless  ah  i^ngers  v,'ere  of  one  size.     It  is  a  received  opin- 
ion, that  tiie  prFLs  adapted  to  generation  are  either  contract- 
ed or  dilated,  according  to  the  cutting  of  the  nave'-string ; 
which  is  the  reason  that  midwives  are  generally  so  kind  to 
their  own  sex,  that  they  leave  a  longer  part  of  the  navel-raring 
t-o  a  male  than  a  female,  becaute  they  would  have  the  male 
■i.veri  provided  for  the  encounters  of  Venus.     And  the  reason 
t-hcy  give  why  they  cut  those  shorter  is,  because  they  believe 
ii  makes  them  modest,  and  their  parts  narrower,  which  niakes 
them  more  acceptable  to  their  husbands.     But  wjieLher  this  is 
so  or  not,  (which  yet  some  of  the  grtatest  sea/cbevs  into  \±r^ 
eecrets  of  human  nature  aniim  for  a  truth,)  yet  certain  it  is 
that  great  care  ougb;  to  be  used  about  cultii-g  of  the  navel- 
atring ;  and  cspeciahv;  that  after  it  is  cut,  it  be  not  suhcred 
to  touch  the  ground,  for  if  il:  be,  the  child  vAil  never  be  able 
to  hold  its  water,  but  be  sul:ject  all  iio  hfe-time  to  a  diabetes, 
as  experience  often  confoms :  but  as  to  :.be  maiuu:r  et  c:;tting 
the  navel-string,  let  the  mid\s  iie  take  a  brown  tiircad,  three 
m'  fi3ur  times  double,  of  an  ell  long  or  thereabouts,  tied  willi 
a  shigle  knot  at  each   of  the  ends,  to  pfeveiit  thtir  entang- 
Ih^gfand  vrilh  this  thread,  so  accommodated,  (which  the 
midwife  ought  to  have  in  readiness  before  the  woman's  labour, 
as  also  a  good  pair  of  scissars,  so  that  no  tin::e  may  be  laii,) 
let  her  tie  the  string  within  an  inch  of  the  belly,  with  a  dou- 
ble knot,  and  turning  about  the  ends  of  the  thiead,  let  her 
tie  two  or  more  on  the  side  of  the  string,  reiterating  it  agam^ 
if  it  be  necessary:  then  let  her  cut  off  the  navel-string  ano- 
ther inch  below  the  ligature  towards  the  after-birth,  so  that 
there  only  renunns  but  two  inches  of  the  string,  in  the  midst 
of  W'hich  will  be  the  knot  spoken  oi',  v/Iiich  must  be  so  s.rait 
knit  as  not  to  suffer  a  drop  of  bivod  to  squeeze  out  of  the 
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vessels ;  but  yet  care  must  be  taken  not  to  knit  it  so  strait  as 
to  cut  it  in  two;  and  therefore  the  ti>read  must  be  pretty 
thick,  and  pretty  strait  knit,  it  being  better  too  strait  than 
too  loose.  Some  children  have  miserably  lost  their  lives,  be- 
fore it  hath  been  discovered  that  the  navel-string  was  not  well 
tied.  Therefore  great  care  must  be  taken  that  no  blood 
squeeze  through,  for  if  there  do,  new  knots  must  be  made 
Math  the  rest  of  the  string.  You  need  not  fear  to  bind  the 
navel-string  very  hard,  because^it  is  vcid  of  sense;  and  that 
part  of  it  which  you  leave  on,  fails  oif  of  its  own  accord  in 
a  few  days,  ordinarily  six  or  seven,  and  sometimes  in  less 
time  ;  but  it  is  very  rare  that  it  tarries  longer  than  the  eighth 
or  ninth  d?.y. 

As  soon  as  the  navel-string  is  cut  off,  apply  a  little  cotton 
or  lint  to  the  place  to  keep  it  warm,  lest  the  cold  enter  into 
the  body  of  the  child,  which  it  will  nnavoidably  do  in  case  it 
be  not  bound  hard  enough  ;  and  if  the  lint  or  cotton  you  ap- 
ply to  it  be  dipped  in  oil  of  roses,  it  will  be  the  better :  then 
having  put  another  rag,  three  or  four  times  double,  upon  the 
belly  of  the  child,  abcA-e  the  navel-string,  so  wrapped  upon 
it  that  it  may  touch  the  naked  be!ly,^ 

Upon  the  top  of  all  put  another  small  bolster ;  and  then 
swathe  it  in  a  linen  sv/athe,  four  fingers  broad,  to  keep  it  stea» 
dy,  lest  by  rolling  too  much,  or  being  continually  stirred 
from  side  to  side,  it  comes  to  fail  off  before  the  navel-string, 
which  you  left  remaining,  is  fallen  off.  It  is  the  usual  custom 
of  midwives  to  put  a  piece  of  burnt  rag  to  it ;  but  I  would 
advise  them,  to  put  a  small  quanticy  of  bole  amm.oniac,  be- 
cause of  its  drying  quality.  Thus  much  may  sufece,  as  to 
cutting  the  navel-string  and  delivery  of  a  woman  in  labourj 
\ybere  the  labour  is  natural,  and  no  ill  accident  happens. 
But  it  sometimes  so  fails  aui.  that  the  labour  is  not  only  hard 
and  difficult,  but  unnatural  also,  in  which  the  midwife  must 
take  other  measures. 


CHAP.  VII. 

What  Unnatural  Labour  is  ;  frcrii  tvhence  it  pre- 
ceeds ;  and  what  the  Midwijt  ought  to  do  ii^ 
such  Cases. 

Sectiom   I, 
What  Unnatural  Labour  is. 

JT  will  be  necessary  to  acquair  t  my  readers,  that  there  are 
three  suri's  of  bad  labour,  nil  painful  and  difficult,  bui  not 
all  properly  unnaturalj  which  are  as  follows  : 

E  2 
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The  first  is  properly  styled  hard  labour,  and  it  is  that 
wherein  the  mother  ar.d  child  do  suffer  very  much  by  ex- 
treme pain. 

The  second  is  difficult  labour,  which  is  thus  different  from 
the  former,  that  besides  those  extreme  pains,  it  is  generally 
attended  with  some  unhappy  accident,  which,  by  retarding 
the  birth,  makes  it  very  difficult.  Neither  of  those,  though 
hard  and  difficult,  can  be  called  unnatural ;  because,  for  VvO- 
inen  to  brhig  forth  children  in  pain  and  sorro^ai  is  natural. 

It  is  therefore  the  third  sort  of  labour  which  I  call  unnatu- 
ral ;  and  that  is,  when  the  child  essays  to  come  into  the  world 
in  a  contrary  position  to  that  which  nature  ordained. 

To  explain  this,  the  reader  must  know,  that  there  is  but 
one  right  and  natural  way  or  posture  in  which  children  com.e 
to  the,  birth  ;  and  that  is,  when  the  head  comes  first,  and 
the  body  follows  after  in  a  straight  line.  If,  instead  of  this, 
the  child  comes  with  its  feet  foremost,  or  with  the  side  across, 
it  is  quite  contrary  to  nature,  or,  to  speak  more  plain]):^  un- 
natural. 

Section   II. 

Whence  Hard,  Diilicult,  and  Unnatural  Labour 
proceeds. 

THE  true  physical  reason  vdiy  women  in  general  bring 
forth  their  children  with  so  much  pain,  is,  that  the  sense  of 
feeling  being  distributed  to  the  vvdiole  body  by  the  nerves,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  being  so  strait,  that  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  dilated  at  tlie  time  of  her  delivery  ;  the  dilating 
thereof  stretcheth  the  nerves,  and  from  thence  cometh  the 
pain;  some  women  having  more  pain  in  their  labour  than 
others,  proceeds  iVom  their  having  the  mouth  of  the  matrix 
m«re  full  of  nerves  than  other?. 

Hard  and  difficult  labour  may  proceed  either  from  the  mo- 
ther or  child,  or  from,  both  ;  it  may  proceed  from  the  mother 
by  reason  of  a  general  ii:d  Imposition  of  her  body;  from  the 
indisposition  of  some^particular  part  only,  and  that  princi- 
pally of  the  womb,  which  may  be  affected  wiih  such  a  weak- 
ness as  renders  the  mother  unable  to  expel  her  burden.  It 
may  be  also  because  she  is  too  young,  or  she  inay  be 'too  old, 
and  so  have  the  passage  too  strait ;  andthen^  if  it  be  her  first 
child,  the  parts  may  be  too  dry  and  hard,  aiid  caiinot  easily 
be  dilated.  The  cholic  does  also  cause  labour  to  be  hard  and 
difficult,  because  it  hinders  the  true  pain  that  should  accele- 
rate it ;  by  which  means,  or  which  reason  rather,  all  great 
and  acute  pains  render  a  woman's  Jaboiu-  very  difficult ;  as 
when  the  wom.an  is  taken  with  a  violent  fever,  frequent  con- 
vulsions, ©r  a  great  flooding,  or  any  other  violent  distemper, 
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especially  when  the  membranes  are  thick,  and  the  orifice  is 
too  strait,  or  the  neck  of  the  womb  not  sufficiently  opened. 

Hard  labour  may  also  proceed  from  the  child  ;  and  this  is 
either  when  it  happens  to  stick  to  a  mole,  or  is  so  weak  that 
it  cannot  break  the  membranes  ;  also  when  it  is  too  bisr,  ei- 
-ther  ail  over,  or  its  head  only ;  or  if  the  navel  vessels  should 
be  twisted  about  its  neck,  or  when  it  proves  monstrous,  or 
comes  into  the  birth  in  an  unnatural  posture.  Sometimes  it 
proceeds  from  the  ignorance  of  the  midwife,  who  may  hin- 
der nature  in  her  work. 

Section   III. 

How  the  Midwife  must  proceed  in  order  to  the  Deli- 
very of  a  WoiTiaii,  in  Case  ot  Hard  Labour  and 
Great  Extreniiiy. 

IN  case  the  midwife  finds  a  woman  in  difficult  labour, 
she  must  endeavour  to  know  the  particular  obstruction  or 
cause  thereof,  that  so  she  may  apply  a  suitable  remedy. 
When  hard  labour  is  caused  by  a  woman's  being  too  young 
and  too  strait,  the  passages  may  be  anointed  with  oil,  hogs 
lard,  or  fi-esh  butter,  to  relax  and  dflate  them  the  easier.  But 
if  a  woman  be  in  years,  aud  has  hard  labour,  being  her  first 
child,  let  her  lower  parts  be  anointed  to  m.ollify  the  i:iv,-ard 
orifice,  which  in  such  cases  (being  more  hard  and  callous) 
does  not  easily  yield  to  the  distention  of  labour  ;  and  indeed 
this  is  the  true  cause  why  such  w-omen  are  longer  in  labour ^ 
and  why  their  children  in  the  birth  are  m- re  subject  to  bruis- 
es than  others.  Those  who  are  very  lean,  and  have  hard  la- 
bour f  "  that  cause,  let  them  moisten  their  parts  ^YiLh  oil, 
and  c  entSj'to  make  them  more  smooth  and  slippery,  that 
the  he;  of  the  infant  in  the  womb  may  not  be  compressed 
and  bruised  by  the  hardness  of  the  mother's  bones  in  its  pas- 
sage. But  if  the  cause  be  weakness,  she  ought  to  be  strength- 
ened,, the  better  to  enable  her  to  support  her  pains.  Since 
difficult  labour  proce-eds  from  divers  causes,  the  midwife  must 
make  use  of  different  remedies  to  women  in  hard  or  difBcuU 
labours,  which  must  be  adapted  to  the  causes  from  whence 
they  proceed. 

I  need  not  teil  the  judicious  midv^^ife,  that  in  cases  of  ex- 
tremity,  when  the  labour  is  not  only  hard,,  but  difficult  and 
dangerous,  far  greater  care  must  be  had  than  at  other  times. 
In  such  cases,  the  situation  of  the  womb  must  be  »m-inded, 
and  accordingly  her  posture  of  lying  m.usr  be  regulated ; 
which  will  be  best  across  the  bed,  being,  held  by  those  that 
are  of  good  strength,,  to  prevent  her  slipping  down,  or  mov- 
ing herself,  during  the  time  of  the  operation.     Then  let  her 
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thighs  be  pat  asunder  as  far  as  may  be,  and  held  so  while  hei* 
legs  are  bent  backwards  towards  her  hips  her  head  leaning 
upon  a  bolster,  and  the  reins  of  l.er  back  supported  in  like 
manner,  her  rump  and  buttocks  being  lifted  up  :  observing 
to  cover  her  stomach,  belly,  and  thighs  with  warm  linen,  as 
well  for  decency's  sake  as  to  keep  them  from  the  co.ii. 

Tile  vvomiin  being  in  this  posture,  i-^"  the  midwife  or  other 
operat  or,  put  up  her  hand,  and  try  if  the  neck  of  the  svomb 
be  dilated,  and  then  remove  the  congealed  blood  ihat  ob- 
structs the  passage  of  the  birth,  and  having  gentle  made  way, 
let  the  operator  tenderly  move  the  infarvt,  having  the  head 
anointed  with  sweet  butter,  or  any  harmless  pomatum  ;.  and 
if  the  waters  are  not  com*^  down,  they  m.ay  be  let  forth  with- 
out any  difficulty.  And  if  the  infant  should  attempt  to  break 
forth,  not  with  the  h^ad  foremoV.  or  across,  he  ought  gently 
to  turn  it,  that  he  may  find  the  feet,  w^hich  having  done,  let 
him  draw  forth  one,  and  having  fastened  it  to  a  ribbon,  put 
it  up  again,  and  finding  the  other,  bring  ;hem  as  close  as  may 
be.  Let  the  woman  breathe  between  whiles,  assisting  nature 
what  she  can  by  straining  and  bringivig  forward  the  birth, 
that  so  he  may  more  easily  draw  it  forth  ;  and  that  the  opera- 
or  may  doit  the  better,  and  his  hold  may  be  the  surer,  he, 
must  fasten  or  wrap  a  linen  cloth  about  the  child's  thighs 
obst-rving  to  bring  it  into  the  world  with  its  feet  down-.^ards. 

But  in  case  there  be  a  flux  of  biood,  let  the  operator  be 
weii  satisfied  w^hether  the  child  or  the  -secandine  come  fi.rst : 
for  sometimes,  when  the  secundine  has  come  first,  the  mouth 
of  rhe  womb  has  been  thereby  stopped,  and  the  birth  hin- 
dered, to  the  hazard  both  of  the  woman  atid  child  :  and 
therefore  in  this  case  the  secundine  must  be  removed  by  a 
swift  turn,  and  the  child  sought  for,  and  drawn  forth,  as  has 
been  directed. 

If  upon  enquiry  it  appears  that  the  secundine  comes  first, 
let  the  woman  be  delivered  with  all  convenient  speed,  because 
great  flux  of  blood  will  follow  ;  for  then  the  vehis  are  open- 
ed. And  on  this  account  two  thingi  arc  to  be  minded  ;  first, 
whether  the  secundine  advances  forward  much  or  liUle :  if  the 
forn-\cr,  and  the  head  of  the  child  first  appears,  it  must  be 
directed  to  the  neck  of  the  womb,  as  in  tiie  case  of  natural 
births  ;  but  if  Ihere  appcirs  any  dif^cu.Ly  in  the  delivery,  the 
best  way  is  to  search  for  the  feet,  and  by  tde-n  it  may  be  put 
by  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  the  child  taken  out  at  first ;  but 
if  the  secundine  is  advanced,  so  that  it  cannot  be  put  b  ^ck, 
and  the  child  follow  it  close,  then  the  secundi)]e:  is  to  le  la- 
ken  cut  first  with  much  care,  and  as  quick  -is  m.ay  be,  and 
laid  aside,  without  catting  the  entrail  that  is  fastened  to  thetn ; 
for  by  that  you  may  be  guided  to  the  infant ,  which,  vAve- 
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ther  it  be  alive  or  dead,  must  be  drawn  foitii  by  the  feet  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  thoiip-h  this  is  not  to  be  done  but  in  cases  of 
great  necessity,  for  the  order  of  nature  is  for  the  secundine  t© 
eorne  last. 

Section   TV:  - 
Of  the  Delivery  of  a  Deid  Child. 

IN  deh'vering  women  of  a  dead  child,    the  operator 
eught  to  be  certain  that  the  child  is   dcp.d,  which   may  be 
known  by  the  falHng  of  the  mother's  breasts,  the  coldn.^si  of 
her  belly,  the  thickness  of  her  urine,  which  is  attended  with 
a  stinking  sediment  at  the  bottom  :  and  no  motion  to  be  per- 
ceived in  the  chiid.     Also  when  shr  turns  herself  in  her  bed, 
the  child  sways  like  a  lump  of  lead-,  and   her  breath  stinks 
tliough  not  used  to  do  so.     When  the  operator  is  certain  that 
the  child  is  dead,  let  him  or  her  apply  themselves  to  the  sav- 
ing of  the  mother,  by  giving  her  those  things  that  are  most 
powerful  in    assisting  nature    in    her   operations.       But   if 
through  weakness,  the  vvcrnb  is  not  able  to  co-cper:r.e  with 
nature  so  that  a  mariual  operation  is  absolutely  necess.r/y,  let 
the  oper2tor  carevuiiy  observe  the  following  directions,,  viz. 
If  the  child  be  found  dead  with  its  head  foremost,  he  must  take 
notice  that  the  delivery  willl^e  the  more  diincuit,  becaus^e   in 
this  case  it  is  not  only  impossible  that  the  child  should  anyway 
::";ist  in  its  dtvivery,  but  the  strength  of  the  mother  does  also 
Ti-ry  much  fail  her,  and  thereupon  the  more  sure  and  safest 
way  for  him   is  to  put  up  his  left-hand,  sliding  it  as  hoilov; 
in  the, palm  as  he  can  into  the  neck  of  the  womb,  into  the 
nver  part  thereof)  towards  tlie  feet,  and  then  between  the 
i;:fant  and  the  neck  of  the  m.atrix  ;  and  having  a  hook  in  the 
righi-hand,  couch  it  close,  and  siio  ir  above  the  left-hand, 
belween  the  head  of  the  child  and  ihe  fi  it  of  the  I'z:  ^.   -^xing 
it  into  the  bone  of  the  temple  towards  tii^:  -y.:  ;  or,  f^r  uaat 
of  conveniently  coming  at  that  observe  to  keep  the  le^t'-hand 
in  its  place,  gentle  moving,  and  stirring  the  head  v/irh  it,  and 
so  with  the  right-hand  hook  draw  the  child  forward,  tttiebur- 
aging  the  wom.an  to  put  forth  heraitmost  strengthj-a^ld  always 
drawing  when  the'  wom^an's  pains  are  upon  her.     The  head 
being  thus  draw  forth,  the  operator  must,  with  all  possible 
speed,  slip  his  h^md  und:r  the  arm  holes  of  tiie  child,'  and 
take  it  quite  forth,  giving  immediateiy  to  the  woman  a  toast 
of  fine  wheaten  bread  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  tent,  to  revive 
and  cherish  her-spirits      Ev  what  I  have  already  shewn,  the 
midwife  will  know  what  to  do  in  any  other  case  that  may  fall 
out,  remem/bering,  that  for  a  child  to  come  head  foremc.st, 
and  the  body  to  follow  in  a  straight  hne  is  the  right  posture 
for  the  child  v.'hen  it  comes  to  the  birth  :  and  if  it  comes  an}- 
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other  way,  it  \viii  be  the  wisdom  of  the  midwife,  if  possible,  to 
briijg  it  to  this  posture  ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  done  without 
very  great  danger,  then  put  it  m  a  posture  that  it  may  be 
biouglit  for'h  by  the  feet.  And  if  the  miuvvife,  perceiving 
in  whatposLure  the  child  presentti,  or  thai  the  woman  fioods> 
or  any  other  accident  happens,  by  which  she  iinds  it  is  not  in 
her  power  to  deliver  her^  it  wih  be  best  for  her  to  send  foi  a 
man-midwife  in  time,  rather  than  put  tilings  to  the  utmost  ex- 
t9"emity. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

D ircclmis^or  Li/itig-iu  JFomtVT, 

Section  I, 

Kow  Women  should  be  ordered  after  their  Delivery. 

/^^  FTER  the  birth  and  after-birth  are  brought  away,  if 
Jr%.  the  woman's  body  be  very  weak  ke^'p  her  not  to.)  ^lot, 
for  extreme  heat  weakens  nature  and  dissolves  the  etrtng';.  ; 
but  whether  yhe  be  weak  or  strong,  let  no  cold  air  come  ricar 
her,  for  cold  is  an  enemy  to  the  spermalic  par's  ;  and  if  cold 
gv'^ti^into  Ine  womb,  it  increases  the  after-pains,  causes  sweli- 
ing  iii  t'le  womb,  and  hurts  the  nerves-,  i'if  therefore,  a  wo- 
:iv  r,  has  had  very  hard  labour,  it  is  proper,  after  delivery,  to 
wrn  her  i'!  n  sheep  skin,  taken  cif  as  warm  as  possible,  puc- 
li  :  ..  :  "^',\' //  side  to  her  reins  and  beiiy  :  if  a  sheep-akin 
cau-iot  weii  he  had,  the  skin  of  a  hare  or  rabbit,  taken  oil  as 
soon  as  it  is  killed,  may  be  applied  to  the  same  parts  ;  and  by 
po  doing  the  dilation  made  in  the  birth  will  be  closed  up,  and 
fke  ntf^lanchojy  M.-.n-^  expelled  from  those  parts  ;  and  thete 
m:^y  he  ccLtir;;  ig  the  space  of  an  liom"  or  two.     Af- 

ter which,  let  the  womai  be  swa.thed  with  a  fine  Imen  clo^^h, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length,  chaSng  the  be"  'v  1  efore 
it  he  swathed  with  the  oil  of  St.  John's  wort;  afLeivv^rds 
VRi-re  up  the  matrix  with  a  linen  cloth,  many  times  folded, 
then  with  a  littie  pillow  or  quilt  cover  her  flank,  p:ace  the 
swathe  somewhat  above  the  haunches,  windn'sg  it  indifLerent]y 
stiff,  applying,  at  the  same  tinte,  a  warm  ciotSi  to  the  nipples. 
Care  should  be  tal  en  not  to  apply  any  remedy  to  keep  back 
the  milk,  becatise  those  remedies  which  drive  backtlic  milk, 
being  of  a  dissolving  nature,  it  is  improper  to  apply  them  to 
the  breast  during  such  a  disorder,  lest  evil  humours  should 
be  contracted  in  the  breast  thereby  ;  and  therefore  tuelve 
hours  at  least  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  circulation  and  set- 
-tlement  of  the  blood. 
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After  the  woman  has  been  delivered  some  time,  you  may 
ilfiake  a  restrictive  of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  ouirter  of  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  oil  of  St.  John's  woit,  cil  of  rosts^  plan- 
tain, and  rose-water,  of  each  an  ounce,  mix  thern  together, 
fold  a  linen  cloth  and  dip  therein,  warm  it  before  ^i  genrie  fire, 
and  apply  it  to  the  breasts;  and  the  pain  of  those  parts  will 
be  grea'ily  eased. 

But  be  sure  not  to  let  her  sleep  soon  after  her  delivery,  but 
let  her  take  sonie  broth,  or  caudle,  or  any  other  liquid  mat- 
ter that  is  nourishing,  about  four  hours  af:er  Jeiivery,  and 
then  she  may  be  safely  permitted  to  sleep,  if  s'fe  is  disp,)sed, 
as  it  is  probable  she  will  be,  being  tired  with  the  fatig^:e  of 
her  labour.-'  But  before  this,  as  soon  as  sbe  is  liid  in  ber  bed, 
let  her  drink  a  draught  of  bin-r.t  whif||fev-.'!''e,  i::  -vliicl;  rrelt  a 
dram  of  spermaceti.  Let  her  also  avoid  the  light  for  the  first 
three  days  ;  for  labour  weakens  the  eye-'  ight<  The  herb  ver- 
vain is  of  singular  service  to  the  sight,  and  may  be  used  any 
way,  either  boiied  in  meats  or  drinks,  not  having  the  least 
oiFensive  taste,  but  many  pleasant  virtues.  If  she  should  he 
feverish,  add  the  leaves  or  roots^of  plantain  to  it  ;  but  if  her 
courses  come  not  away  as  they  ought,  let  the  plantain  aiohe  ; 
and,  instead  thereof,  put  mother  of  thyme.  If  the  Vv'omb  is 
foul,  which  may  be  ki  own  by  the  impurity  of  the  blood,  and 
its  stinking  and  coming  away  in  clotted  lumps  ;  or  if  you  sus- 
pect any  of  the  after-bir' h  to  be  left  behind,  which  may  some- 
timiCS  happen,  though  the  m.idwife  be  ever  so  careful  and  skil- 
fui,  then  make  her  a  drink  of  feverfew,  penny-royal,  and  mo- 
ther of  thyme,  boiled  in  white  wine,  and  sweetened  u-ith  su- 
gar :  panada  and  new  laid  eggs  are  the  best  m^eat  toi-  ber  at 
first ;  of  which  let  her  eat  often,  and  but  little  at  a  time.  And 
let  her  usecinnam.on  in  all  her  nieats  and  drinks,  for  it  migh- 
ti:3/  strengthens  the  womb  ;  let  her  stir  very  little  for  six  or 
seven  days  after  her  delivery  ;  and  let  her  talk  as  Httie  as  may 
be,  for  that  weakens  her.  If  she  goes  not  well  to  stool,  give 
her  a  clyster  made  wiih  thedecocfion  of  mallows  and  a  little 
brown  sugar.  After  she  hath  lain  in  a  week,  or  something 
more,  give  her  such  thingsas  ciose  the  womb :  to  which  y^ni 
may  add  a  Viiiie  p  )lypodium,  both  leaves  and  roots  bruised, 
which  will  pnrge  gently  :  this  is  as  much  in  cases  of  natural 
birtb  as  needs  at  first  be  done. 

Section  II. 

In  Extremity  of  Unnatural  Labour. 

IN  p^ich  a  case,  let  the  woman  observe  a  temperate  diet, 
iud  t  ik:^  care  that  she  does  by  demeans  overchaige  herse.f^ 
after  such  an  excessive  evacuation  ;  not  being  ruled  by,  or 
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giving  credit  to  unskilful  nurses,  who  are  apt  to  admonish 
them  to  feed  heartily,  the  better  to  repair  the  loss  of  blocd  ; 
for  the  blood  is  not  for  the  most  part  pure,  but  such  as  has 
been  detained  in  the  vessels  or  membranes,  and  it  is  better 
voided  for  ihe  health  of  a  woman  than  kept,  unless  there  bap- 
pens  an  extraordinary  flux  of  l.^lood  :  for  if  her  nourishment 
be  too  much,  it  may  mi^ke  her  liable  to  fever,  and  increase  the 
milk  to  a  superRuity,  which  may  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence. It  is  therefore  requisite,  for  the  first  five  days  espe-  , 
cially,  that  she  take  moderately  panada  broth,  poached  eggs, 
jelly  of  chickens  and  of  calves  feet,  and  French  barley  broth, 
each  day  somewhat  increasing  the  quantity.  And  if  she  in- 
tends to  be  nurse  to  her  child,  she  may  take  a  little  more  than 
ordinary,  to  increase  J|fe  milk  by  degrees :  which  must  be  of 
no  continuance,  but  a^wn  oli  either  by  the  child  or  other- 
wise. In  that  case  likewise,  let  her  have  coriander  or  tennel- 
secd  boiled  in  barley  broth,  and  for  that  reason,  for  the  time, 
before  mentioned,  let  her  abstain  from.  meat.  If  no  fever 
trouble  her;,  she  msy  drink  now  and  then  a  small  quantity  of 
white  v»]/;e,  or  claret,  as  also  syrup  of  m.aiden-hair,  or  any 
other  syrup  that  is  of  an  astringent  cjuality^  taking  it  in  a  lit- 
tle water  well  boiled.  And  after  the  fear  of  a  fever,  or  con- 
traction of  humour  to  the  breast,  is  over,  she  may  then  be 
nourished  moje  plentifully  with  the  broths  of  pullets,  capons, 
pigeons,  partridges,  mutton,  veal,  &c.  which  must  not  be 
til;  .I'cer  uight  days  at  least  from  the  time  of  her  delivery ;  for 
by  that  time  tlie  v.'cmb  will  have  purged  itself,  unless  some 
interverung  acciden*  should  happen.  It  will  then  be  expedi- 
ent to  give  her  cold  meats,  so  it  be  done  sparingly,  the  better 
to  gather  strength  ;  and  let  her  during  the  time  rest  quietly, 
and  free  from  any  disturbance,  not  sleeping  in  the  day-time  if 
she  can  avoid  it.  if  there  happen  any  obstructions  in  the 
evacuation  of  excrements,  the  follGwing  clyster  may  be  ad- 
ministered :  take  pellitory  of  the  wall,  and  of  both  the  mal- 
lows, of  each  a  handful ;  fennel  and  anni-secd,  of  each  two^ 
ounces ;  boil  them  in  the  decoction  of  a  sheep's  head,  and 
take  of  this  three  quarters,  dissolving  it  in  comimon  honey 
and  coarse  sugar,  and  of  new  fresh  butter  two  ounces  ;  strain 
it  '^'jell,  and  administer  it  clysterwise.  But  if  this  does  not 
operate  to  your  mind,  then  take  an  ounce  of  catholicon . 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  a  Mole,  or  False  Conception  ;  and  of  Monsters 
and  Monstrous  Births,  with  the  Reason  thereof. 

Section  I. 

f 

Of  a  Mole,  or  False  Conception. 

4  MOLE,  or  false  conception,  is  nothing  else  but  a  mass- 
l\  or  great  lump  of  flesh  burdening  the  womb.  It  is  an 
inarticulate  piece  of  flesh  without  any  form,  and  therefore 
difi^ers  from  monsters,  whichare  hothfot-mata  and  articulata  r 
and  then  it  is  said  not  to  be  a  conception,  bui:  a  false  one; 
which  puts  a  difference  between  a  trmconception  and  a  mole  ; 
and  the  difference  holds  good  thre^Ufferent  ways  :  First,  In 
\)i\z  genus ■,  because  a  mole  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  animal. 
Secondly,  It  differs  in  species,  because  it  hath  no  human  figure, 
and  bears  not  the  character  of  a  man.  I'hirdly,  It  differs  in 
the  'mdi'vidium,  for  it  hath  no  affinity  with  any  of  the  parts 
in  the  human  body,  or  any  particulars  of  the  same. 

Til  ere  are  variety  of  judgments  among  authors  about  the 
producing  cause  of  this  effect,  some  affirming  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  woman's  seed  going  into  the  womb  without  the 
man's  :  but  because  we  have  before  proved  that  women  have 
properly  no  seed  at  a]l,  but  only  an  o'varium,  which  is  fecun- 
dated by  the  active  principle  of  the  man's  seed,  this  opinion 
needs  no  confutation  ;  others  say,  it  is  engendered  of  the 
menstruous  blood  ;  but  should  this  be  granted,  it  would  fol- 
low that  maids,  by  having  their  courses  stopped,  might  be 
subject  to  the  same,  which  none  ever  yet  were.  The  true 
cause  of  this  c?;rnous  conception,  called  a  mole,  proceeds 
both  from  the  man  and  the  woman  ;  from  cornipt  and  bar- 
ren seed  in  the  man,  and  from  the  menstruous  blood  in  the 
vrornan,  both  mixed  together  in  the  cavity  of  the  womb  ;  and 
nature,  finding  herself  weak,  yet  decirous  of  m.aintaining  the 
perpetuity  of  her  species,  labours  to  bring  forth  a  vicious  con- 
ception rather  than  none  ;  and  not  being  able  to  bring  forth  a 
living  creature,  generates  only  a  piece  of  flesh. 

This  imperfect  conception  may  be  known  to  be  such  by  the 
following  signs.  The  monthly  courses  are  suppressed,  the 
belly  is  puffed  up,  and  also  waxed  hard,  the  breath  smells, 
and  the  appetite  is  depraved.  But  you  wiil  say,  theise  are 
signs  of  a  breeding  woman  in  true  conception,  and  therefore 
these  cannot  distinguish  a  mole.  To  this  I  a.nswer,  though 
thus  far  they  agree,  yet  they  are  different  in  several  respects  : 
for  a  m.ole  may  be  felt  in  the  womb  before  the  third  month, 
an  infant  cannot :  nor  is  the  motion  of  the  mole  the  effect  of 
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a  sensitive  power  therein,  but  only  caused  by  the  faculty  of 
the  womb,  and  of  the  seminal  spirit  diffused  through  the  sub- 
stance of  a  mole :  for  though  it  has  no  animal,  yet  it  has  a 
vegetative  life  ;  and  then  the  belly  is  suddenly  swelled  where 
there  is  ^a  mole.  In  true  conception,  the  belly  is  first  con- 
tracted and  then  riseth  gradually.  Another  difference  is,  the 
belly  being  pressed  with  the  hand,  the  mole  gives  way,  and 
the  hand  being  taken  away  it  returns  to  the  place  again  :  but 
a  child  in  the  womb,  though  pressed  with  the  hand,  moves 
not  presently,  and,  being  removed,  turns  not  at  all,  or  at 
least  very  slowly.  But  (to  name  no  more)  another  very  ma- 
terial difference  is,  that  a  child  continues  not  in  the  womb 
above  eleven  months  at  most  ;  but  a  mole  sometimes  conti- 
nues four  or  five  years*  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less, 
according  to  its  beingjfttened  to  the  matrix  for  sometimes 
it  has  so  fallen  out  that  the  mole  falls  away  in  four  or  five 
months ;  but  if  it  remain  until  the  eleventh  month,  the  legs 
are  feeble,  and  the  whole  body  appears  in  a  wasting  condi- 
tion, or  the  belly  swells  bigger  and  bigger,  which  is  the  rea- 
son that  some  who  are  thus  afflicte;.!  think  they  are  hydropical, 
though  it  be  no  such  thing ;  which  a  woman  easily  knows, 
jf  she  will  but  consider  that  in  a  dropsy  the  legs  will  swell> 
and  grow  big  ;  in  cases  of  a  mole  they  consume  and  wither. 
This  distemper  is  an  enemy  to  true  conception,  and  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  ;  for  a  woman  that  breeds  a  mole  is  eve- 
ry way  more  inconvenienced  than  a  woman  that  is  with  child, 
and  all  the  while  she  keeps  it  she  lives  in  danger  of  her  life. 

The  cure  of  this  distemper  consists  chiefly  in  expelling  it 
as  soon  as  may  be  ;  for  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  worse  it  is  : 
and  this  many  times  cannot  be  effected  without  manual  ope- 
ration J  but  that  being  the  last  remedy,  all  other  means  ought 
to  be  first  used.  Among  which,  phlebotomy  ought  not  to  be 
Omitted  ;  for  seeing  letting  of  blood  causeth  abortion,  by  rea- 
son it  takes  away  the  nourishment  that  should  sustain  the  life 
of  the  child,  why  may  not  this  vicious  conception  be  by  the 
same  means  deprived  of  that  vegetative  sap  by  which  it  lives  ? 
to  which  end,  open  the  iiver  vein,  and  then  the  saphana  in 
both  feet ;  fasten  the  cupping-glasses  to  the  loins  and  sides  of 
the  beliy:  which  done,  let  the  urinary  part  be  first  moHified, 
and  the  expulsive  faculty  be  provoked  to  expel  the  burden. 
And  to  loosen  the  ligatures  of  the  mole,  take  mallows  with 
roots  three  handfuls ;  pellitory,  camomile,  violet  leaves,  me- 
lilot,  roots  of  fennel,  parsley,  mercury,  of  each  two  hand- 
fuls ;  fenugreek  and  lintseed,  of  each  one  pound ;  boil  them 
in  water,  and  make  a  bath  thereof,  and  let  her  sit  therein  up 
to  her  navel.  At  her  going  out  of  the  bath,  let  her  reins  and 
privities  be  anointed  with  this  ungent ;  take  ajntngnuac,  Ian- 
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dani,  fresh  butter,  of  each  an  ounce,  and  with  oil  of  lintseed 
make  an  ointment ;  or  instead  of  this  may  be  used  ungentum 
agrippje  or  dialthse.  Also  take  aq.  bryon.  compos,  roots  of 
althse  and  mercury,  of  each  a  handful ;  lintseed  and  barley 
meal,  of  each  six  ounces ;  boil  all  these  with  water  and  ho- 
ney, and  make  a  plaster :  and  the  ligaments  of  the  mole  be- 
ing thus  loosened,  let  the  expulsive  faculty  be  stirred  up  to 
expel  the  mole  ;  for  the  effecting  of  which  all  those  medica- 
-ments  are  very  proper  which  bring  down  the  courses.  There- 
fore take  savin,  madder,  valerian,  horehound,  sage,  hyssop, 
betony,  pennyroyal,  calamint,  hypericon ;  with  water  make 
a  decoction,  and  give  three  ounces  of  it,  \vith  an  ounce  and 
an  half  of  syrup  of  feverfew.  But  if  these  remedies  prove 
not  available,  then  must  the  mole  b^rawn  away  by  manual 
operation,  in  the  manner  following.  Let  the  operator  (having 
placed  the  woman  in  a  proper  posture,  as  has  been  directed 
in  cases  of  unnatural  labour)  slide  his  hand  into  the  womb, 
and  with  it  draw  forth  the  mole :  but  if  it  be  grown  so  hi^ 
that  it  cannot  be  drawn  away  whole,  (which  is  very  rare,  be- 
cause it  is  of  a  soft  tender  body,  and  much  more  pliable  than- 
a  child,)  let  tlie  operator  bring  it  away  by  parts,  by  using  a 
crotchet  or  knife,  if  it  cannot  be  done  otherwise.  And  if  the 
operator  finds  it  is  joined  and  fastened  to  the  womb,  he  must 
gently  separate  it  with  his  finger  ends,  his  nails  being  pared, 
putting  them  by  little  and  little  between  the  mole  and  the 
womb  ;  beginning  on  the  side  where  it  does  stick  fast,  and  so 
pursue  it  tili  it  be  quite  loosened,  taking  great  care,  if  it  grows 
too  fest,  not  to  rend  or  hurt  the  proper  substance  of  the 
womb,  proceeding  as  in  the  case  of  an  after-burden,  that 
stays  behind  in  the  v^'omb  when  the  string  is  broken  oft:  but 
a  mole  has  never  any  string  f-istened  to  it,  nor  any  burden 
from  whence  it  should  receive  any  nourishment,  but  doe.-^  of 
itself  immediately  dravv  it  from  the  vessels  of  the  womb. 
And  thus  much  shall  suffice  to  be  said  concerning  a  mole  ;  of 
which  I  have  shewn  the  cause,  the  signs,  and  the  cur:\ 

Section   II. 

Of  Monsters  and  Monstrous  Births. 

MONSTERS  are  properly  depraved  conceptions,  and 
are  deemed  by  the  ancients  to  be  excursions  of  nature,  and 
are  always  vicious,  either  in  figure,  situation,  magnitude,  or 
number. 

They  are  vicious  in  figure,  when  a  man  bears  the  character 
of  a  beast;  they  are  vicious  in  magnitude,  when  the  parts  are 
not  ^qual,  or  that  one  part  is  bigger  than  the  other  ;  and  this 
is  a  thing  very  comm.on,  by  reason  of  some  excrescence. 
They  are  vicious  in  sitiTfition  many  ways,  as  if  the  ears  were 
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®n  the  face,  or  the  ej'es  on  the  breasts  or  on  the  legs,  as  wse& 
seen  in  a  monster  born  at  Ravenna  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1570. 
And,  lastly,  they  are  vicious  in  numbery  when  a  man  hath 
two  heads,  four  hands,  and  two  bodies  joined,  which  was  the 
case  of  the  monster  born  at  Zazara  in  the  year  1550. 

As  to  the  cause  of  their  generation,  it  is  either  divine  or 
-  vatural.  The  dl-vhie  cause  proceeds  from  the  permissive  will 
of  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  suffering  parents  to  bring 
Vbrlh  such  depraved  monsters,  as  a  punishment  for  their  filthy 
and  corrupt  affections,  vrhich  are  let  loose  unto  wickedness, 
like  brute  beasts  that  have  no  understanding  :  for  which  rea- 
son the  ancient  R,omans  enacted,  that  those  who  were  deform- 
ed should  not  be  put  into  religious  houses.  And  St.  Jerome, 
in  his  ti:ne,  grieved  to  see  the  deformed  and  lame  offered  up 
to  God  in  religious  houses  5  and  Kecherman,  by  way  of  in- 
ference, excluded  all  that  were  mishapen,  because  outward 
deformity  of  body  is  often  a  sign  of  the  pollution  of  the 
heart,  being  a  curse  laid  upon  the  child  for  the  incontinence 
of  tiie  parents.  Yet  there  are  many  born  deformed,  which 
deformity  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  parents.  Let  us 
therefore  search  out  the  natural  cause  of  their  generation, 
"7j'""o!'].,  according  to  the  ancients,  who  have  dived  into  the 
.3  of  nature,  is  either  in  the  matter  of  the  agent,  in  the 

:;  .  orinthewomb.  The  matter  may  be  in  fault  two  ways, 
-  i  \  :  .;y  defect  or  by  excess  ;  by  defect,  when  the  child  hath 

.  0.1  !./!c  arm  or  one  leg,  &c.  by  excess,  v.'hen  it  has  three 
hands  or  two  heads.  Some  monsters  are  also  begotten  by 
'.somen's  bestial  and  unnatural,  coition,  &c.  The  agent  or 
Vvomb  may  be  in  fault  three  ways  :  First,  In  the  forming  fa- 
cility, which  may  be  too  strong  or  tv/o  weak  ;  by  which  a 
depraved  figure  is  sometim.es  produced.  Secondly,  The  in- 
strument or  place  of  conception  ;  the  evil  conformation  or 
f'vil  disposition  wliereof  will  cause  a  monstrous  birth.     And, 

rhi'dly,  the  imaginative  power  at  the  time  of  conception, 
'^hijh  is  of  such  force  that  it  stamps  a. character  of  the  thing 
imagined  upon  tb.e  child  %  so  that  the  child,  or  the  children 
of  ail  adulteroos,  by  the  mother's  imaginative  power,  may 
have  the  nearest  rest- mblance  to  her  own  husband,  though  be- 
gotten by  any  other  man.  And  through  this  power  or  im.a- 
ginative  faculty  it  v/as,  that  a  woman,  at  the  time  of  concep- 
tion, beholding  the  picture  of  a  blackamoor,  conceived  and 
brought  forth  a  child,  resembling  an  Ethiopian.  And  that 
this  power  of  imagination  was  v/ell  enough  knov/n  to  the  an- 
cients, is  evident  [jy  the  example  of  Jacob,  the  father  of  the 
twelve  tribes  01  Israel,  who  having  agreed  with  his  father-ia- 
law  to  have  all  the  spotted  sheep  for  the  keeping  of  his  flock. 
\o  incjease  his  v/ages,  took  hazel-rods,  peeling  them  v/itl- 
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white  streaks  in  them,  and  laid  them  before  the  sheep  when 
they  came  to  drink,  and  they  coupling  together,  whilst  they 
beheld  the  rods,  conceived  and  brought  forth  spotted  young. 
Nor  does  the  imagination  work  on  the  child  at  the  time  of 
conception  only,  but  afterwards  also  ;  as  was  seen  in  the  ex- 
ample of  a  worthy  gentlewoman,  who  being  big  with  child, 
and  passing  by  a  butcher  killing  meat,  a  drop  of  blood  sprink- 
led on  her  face  :  whereupon  she  presently  said  that  the  child 
would  have  some  blemish  on  its  face,  which  proved  true,  for 
at  the  birth  it  was  found  marked  with  a  red  spot. 

But  besides  the  way  already  mentioned,  monsters  are  some- 
tim.es  produced  by  other  means ;  to  wit,  by  the  undue  coition 
of  a  man  and  his  wife  when  her  m.onthly  courses  are  upon, 
her ;  which  being  a  thing  against  nature,  no  Avonder  that  it 
should  produce  an  unnatural  issue.  If  therefore  a  man's  de- > 
sire  be  ever  so  great  for  coition,  (as  sometim.es  it  is  after  long- 
absence,)  yet  if  a  woman  knows  th2.t  the  custom  of  Qvomen 
is  upon  her,  she  ought  not  to  admit  of  any  embraces,  which 
at  that  time  are  both  unclean  and  unnatural.  The  issue  of 
these  unclean  embraces  proving  often  monstrous,  as  a  just 
punishment  for  such  a  turpidinous  action.  Or  if  they  should 
not  alv/ays  produce  monstrous  births,  yet  are  the  children 
thus  begotten  for  the  most  part  dull,  heavy,  sluggish,  and 
defective  in  the  understanding,  wanting  the  vivacity  and  live- 
liness which  those  children  who  are  begotten  when  womcv. 
are  free  from  their  courses  are  endued  with. 

There  has  been  some  contending  among  authors,  to  know 
whether  those  who  are  born  monsters  have  reasonable  souls,, 
some  affirming,  and  others  denying  it ;  the  result  of  both  at 
last  comiiiig  to  this,  that  those  who,  according  to  the  order 
of  nature,  are  descended  from  our  first  parents  by  the  coiticn 
of  a  man  and  woman,  though  their  outward  shape  be  deform- 
ed and  monstrous,  have  notwithstanding  reasonable  souls  ; 
but  those  monsters  that  are  not  begotten  by  man,  but  are  the 
product  of  a  woman's  unnatural  lust,  and  copulating  with 
other  creatures,  shall  perish  as  the  brute  beasts  by  whom  they 
were  begotten,  not  having  a  reasonable  soul.  The  same  be- 
ing also  true  of  imiperfect  and  abortive  births. 

There  are  some  of  opinion  that  monsters  may  be  engender- 
ed by  infernal  spirits  ;  but  notvvithstanding  JEgidius  f  acios; 
pretended  to  believe  it  with  respect  to  a  deformed  m.onster 
bom  at  Cracovia ;  and  Kieronimus  Carcomus  writeth  of  a 
maid  that  was  got  with  child  by  the  devil ;  but  he  being  a 
w^icked  spirit,  and  not  capable  of  having  human  seed,  how  is 
it  possible  he 'should  beget  a  humian  creature  ?  If  they  say 
the  d^vi!  ng'ay  assume  to  himself  a  dead  body  and  enliven  the 
faculties  of  it,  and  thereby  make  it  able  to  generate  •,  I  an- 
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swer,  that  though  we  suppose  this  could  be  doue,  which  1 
believe  not,  yet  that  body  must  bear  the  image  of  the  devil ; 
and  it  borders  upon  blasphemy  to  think,  that  the  all-wise  and 
good  Being  would  so  far  give  way  to  the  worst  of  spirits,  as 
to  suffer  him  to  raise  up  his  diabolical  offspring :  for  in  the 
school  of  nature  we  are  taught  the  contrary,  viz.  that  like 
begets  like ;  whence  it  follows,  that  a  man  cannot  be  begot 
of  a  devil. 

The  first  I  shall  present  is  a  most  frightful  monster  indeed, 
representing  an  hairy  child.  It  v^^as  covered  over  with  hair 
like  a  beast.  But  what  rendered  it  yet  more  frightful  was, 
that  its  navel  was  in  the  place  where  his  nose  should  stand, 
and  his  eyes  placed  where  his  mouth  should  have  been,  and 
its  mouth  was  in  the  chin.  It  was  of  the  male  kind,  and 
born  in  France,  in  the  year  1597  j  of  which  the  following  is 
a  figure. 
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A  boy  was  born  in  Germany  with  one  head  and  one  bodv^ 
but  having  four  ears,  four  arms,  four  thighs,  four  legs,  and 
four  feet.  This  birth  the  learned,  who  beheld  it,  judged  to 
proceed  from  the  redundance  of  the  seed  :  btit  there  not  be- 
ing  enough  for  twins,  nature  formed  what  she  could,  and  so 
made  the  most  of  it.  This  child  lived  some  years,  and  though 
he  had  four  feet,  he  knew  not  how  to  go : — by  which  we 
may  see  the  wisdom  of  nature,  or  rather  the  goodness  of  na- 
ture, and  of  nature's  God,  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of 
man.    See  the  annexed  figure. 
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Heaven  in  our  first  formation  did  provide  _. 
Two  arms,  two  leg^  :  but  what  we  have  beside 
Renders  us  monstrous  and  mishapen  too, 
Nor  have  we  any  work  for  them  to  do  ; 
Twoai-ms,  two  legs,  are  all  that  we  can  use, 
And  to  have  more  there's  no  wise  man  will  cbuse. 
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In  the  time  of  king  Henry  III.  a  woman  was  delivered 
of  a  child,  having  two  heads  and  four  arms,  and  the  rest 
was  a  twin  under  the  navel ;  and  then  beneath  all  the  rest 
was  single,  as  appears  in  the  plate  below.  The  heads  were 
so  placed  that  they  locked  contrary  v/ays,  and  each  had  two 
distinct  arms  and  hands  :  they  would  both  laugh,  both  speak, 
and  both  cry,  and  eat  and  be  hungry  together.  Sometimes 
the  one  would  speak,  and  the  other  keep  silence,  and  some- 
times both  would  speak  together.  It  was  of  the  female  sex  ; 
and  though  it  had  two  mouths,  and  did  eat  with  both,  yet 
there  was  but  one  fundament  to  disburden  nature.  It  lived 
several  years,  but  the  one  outlived  the  other  three  years,  car- 
rying the  dead  one,  (for  there  was  no  paiting  them,)  till  the 
other  fainted  with  the  burden,  and  more  with  the  stink  of 
the  dead  carcase. 
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A  child  was  born  in  Flanders  which  had  two  heads  and 
four  arms,  seeming  like  two  girls  joined  together,  having  two 
of  their  arms  lifted  up  between  and  above  their  heads  ;  the 
thighs  being  placed  as  it  were  across  one  another,  according 
to  the  figure  in  the  following  plate.  How  long  they  lived  I 
had  no  account  of. 


Nature  to  us  does  sometiir.es  n; or.sters  show, 
That  we  by  them  may  our  own  mercies  knovv  ; 
A' d  thereby  sin's  deformity  ni;;y  see, 
Tnan  which  there's  nothing  can  marc  monstrous^bt- 
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PART  III. 

Displaying  the  Secrets  of  Nature,  relating  to 
Phvsiosrnomy. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Physiogjiomij,^  shewing  what  it  is,  and  whtnct 

it  is  derived. 

lO^'^YSIOGNOMY  is  an  ingenious  science,  or  knowledge 
i  of  nature,  by  which  the  inclinations  and  dispositions  of 
every  creature  are  understood  ;  and  because  some  of  the 
members  are  uncompounded  and  entire  of  themselves,  as  the 
heart,  tongue,  &c.  and  some  of  a  mixed  nature,  as  the  eyes, 
the  nose,  and  others:  we  therefore  say,  that  there  are  many 
signs  which  agree  and  live  together,  which  inform  a  wise  man 
how  to  make  his  judgment  before  he  be  too  rash  to  deUver  it 
to  the  world. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  esteemed  a  foolish  or  idle  art,  seeing  it  is 
derived  from  the  superior  bodies  :  for  there  is  no  part  of  the 
face  of  a  man  but  what  is  under  the  peculiar  inlluence  or 
government  not  or-iy  of  the  seven  planets,  but  also  of  the 
twelve  sigris  of  ilio  Z-)diiic  :  and  the  disposition,  vices,  vir- 
tues, and  f^.ia!iiy,  cither  of  a  man  or  woman,  are  plainly 
foretold,  if  the  person  pretending  to  the  knowledge  thereof 
be  an  artist,  which,  that  my  reader  may  hereby  attain  to,  I 
sliall  set  these  things  in  a  clearer  light. 

The  reader  should  ren-iember,  that  the  forehead  is  govern- 
ed by  ^Mars ;  the  right  eye  is  under  the  domiinion  of  Sol ;  the 
iefr  is  ruled  by  the  moon,  or  Luna ;  the  right  ear  is  the  care 
of  Jupiter  ;  the  left  of  Saturn  ;  the  rule  of  the  nose  is  claim- 
ed by  Venus,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  reason  that  in  all 
unlawful  venerea]  encounters,  the  nose  is  too  subject  to  bear 
the  scars  which  are  gotten  in  those  wars  ;  and  the  niirbie 
Mercury,  the  significature  of  eloquence,  claims  the  domin- 
ion of  the  mouth,  and  that  very  justly. 

Thus  have  the  seven  planets  divided  the  face  among  them, 
but  not  with  so  absolute  a  sway,  but  that  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  do  also  comie  in  for  a  part :  and  therefore  the  sign 
Cancer  presides  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the^orehead  ;  Leo 
attends  upon  the  right  eye-brow,  as  Sagitarius  does  upon  the 
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right  eye,  and  Libra  upon  the  right  ear ;  upon  the  left  eye- 
brow you  will  find  Aquarius  and  Gemini,  and  Aries  taking 
care  of  the  left  ear ;  Taurus  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head ;  and  Capricorn  the  chin  ;  Scorpio  takes  upon  him  the 
protection  of  the  nose ;  Virgo  claims  the  precedence  of  the 
right  cheek,  and  Pisces  of  the  left.  And  thus  the  face  of 
man  is  cantoned  out  amongst  the  signs  and  planets ;  which, 
being  carefully  attended  to,  will  sufficiently  inform  tl\e  artists 
how  to  pass  judgment.  For  according  to  the  sign  or  planet 
ruling,  so  also  is  the  judgment  to  be  of  the  part  ruled,  which 
all  those  that  have  understanding  know  easily  how  to  apply. 

In  the  judgment  that  is  to  be  made  from  physiognomy, 
there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  a  man  and  a  woman,  the 
reasan  is,  because,  in  respect  of  the  whole  composition,  men 
more  fully  comprehend  it  than  women  do,  as  may  evidently 
appear  by  the  manner  and  method  we  shall  give  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  Wherefore  the  judgments  we  shall  pass  in  eve- 
ry chapter,  do  properly  concern  a  man  as  comprehending  the 
whole  species,  and  but  improperly  the  woman,  as  being  but 
a  part  thereof,  and  derived  from  the  man  ;  and  therefore  who* 
ever  is  called  to  give  judgment  on  such  and  such  a  face,  ought 
to  be  wary  about  all  the  lines  and  marks  that  belong  to  it ; 
respect  being  also  had  to  the  sex  :  for  when  we  behold  a  man 
whose  face  is  likQ  unto  a  woman's,  and  we  pass  a  judgment 
upon  it,  having  diligently  observed  it,  and  not  on  the  face 
only,  but  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  his  hands,  &c.  In 
like  manner  we  also  behold  the  face  of  a  woman,  .who  in  re- 
spect of  her  flesh  and  blood  is  like  unto  a  man,  and  in  the 
disposal  also  of  the  greatest  parts  of  the  body.  But  does 
physiognomy  give  the  same  judgment  of  her  as  it  does  of  a 
man  that  is  like  unto  her  ?  by  no  means,  but  far  otherwise; 
in  regard,  that  the  complexion  of  the  woman  is  much  differ- 
ent from  that  of  a  mian,  even  in  those  respects  which  are  said 
to  be  common.  Now  in  those  common  respects  two  parts 
are  attributed  to  a  man,  a  third  part  to  a  woman. 

Wherefore,  it  being  our  intention  to  give  you  an  exact  ac- 
count, according  to  the  rule  of  physiognomy,  of  all  and  eve- 
ry part  of  the  members  of  the  body,  we  will  begin  with  the 
head,  as  it  hath  relation  only  to  man  and  woman,  and  not 
any  other  creature,  that  the  work  may  be  more  ob^^ioiis  to 
eTerv  reader. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Judgment  of  Physiognomy. 

TCX^IR  tliat  hangs  down  without  curling,  if  it  be  of  a  fair 
JL  il  complexion,  thin,  and  soft  witliall,  signifies  a  man  to  ■ 
be  naturally  faint-hearted,  and  of  a  weak  body,  but  of  a  quiet 
and  harmless  disposition.  Hair  that  is  big,  and  thick,  and. 
short  vvithall,  denotes  a  man  to  be  of  a  strong  constitution^ 
secure,  bold,  deceitful,  and,  for  the  most  part,  unquiet  and 
vain,  lusting  after  beauty,  and  more  foolish  than  wise,  though 
fortune  may  favour  him.  He  whose  hair  is  partly  curled  and 
partly  hanging  down,  is  commonly  a  wise  man,  or  a  very  ; 
great  fool,  or  else  a  knave.  He  whose  hair  groweth  thick  on 
his  temple  and  his  brow,  one  may  at  first  sight  certainly  con- 
clude that  such  a  man  is  by  nature  simple,  vain,  luxurious,  , 
lustful,  credulous,  clownish  in  his  speech  and  conversation, 
and  dull  in  his  apprehension.  He  whose  hair  not  only  curls 
very  much,  but  busheth  out,  and  stands  on  end,  if  the  hair 
_be  white,  or  of  a  yellowish  colour,  he  is  by  nature  proud 
and  bold,  dull  of  apprehension,  soon  angry,  a  lover  of  ve- 
nery,  and  given  to  lying,  malicious,  and  ready  to  do  any 
mischief.  He  whose  hair  rises  in  the  corners  of  his  temples, 
and  is  gross  and  rough  withal,  is  a  man  highly  conceited  of 
himself,  inclined  to  malice,  but  cunningly  conceals  it,  is  very 
courtly,  and  a  lover  of  new  fashions.  He  who  hath  m.uch 
hair,  that  is  to  say,  whose  hair  is  thick  all  over  his  head,  is 
naturally  vain,  and  very  luxurious,  of  a  good  digestion,  easy 
of  belief,  and  slow  of  performance,  of  a  weak  memiory,  and 
for  the  most  part  unfortunate.  He  whose  hair  is  of  a  reddish 
complexion,  is  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  proud,  de- 
cehfui,  detracting,  venereous,  and  full  of  envy.  He  v/hose 
hair  is  extraordinary  fair,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  m.an  fit  for  ^ 
:iH  praise-worthy  enterprizes,  a  lover  of  honours,  and  much  i 
more  inclined  to  do  good  than  evil ;  laborious,  and  careful 
to  perform  whatsoever  is  committed  to  his  care,  secret  in  car- 
rying on  any  business,  and  fortunate.  Hair  of  a  yellovv'ish 
colour,  shews  a  man  to  be  good  conditioned,  and  willing  to 
do  any  thing,  fearful,  sh.ame-faced,  and  weak  of  body,  but 
strong  in  the  abilities  of  the  mind,  and  more  apt  to  remem- 
ber than  avenge  an  injury.  He  whose  hair  is  of  a  browish 
colour,  and  curled  not  too  much  nor  too  little,  is  a  well  dis- 
posed man,  inclined  to  that  which  is  good,  a  lover  of  peace, 
cleanliness,  and  good  manners.  He  whose  hair  turns  gray  or 
hoary  in  the  time  of  his  youth,  is  "generally  given  to  worr.en, 
vain,  false,  unstable,  and  talkative.  t 
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NotCi  That  whatsoever  signification  the  hair  has  in  men,  it 
has  the  same  in  women  also. 

Thus  does  wise  nature  make  our  very  hair. 
Shew  all  the  passions  that  within  us  are  : 
If  to  the  bottle  we  are  most  inclin'd, 
Or  if  we  fancy  most  the  female  kiad ; 
If  into  virtue's  paths  our  minds  we  bend. 
Or  if  to  vicious  ways  our  footsteps  tend, 
A  skilful  artist  can  unfold  the  same, 
And  from  our  hair  a  certain  judgment  frame : 
But  since  our  periwigs  are  come  in  fashion, 
No  room  is  left  for  such  an  observation. 

The  forehead  that  riseth  in  a  round,  signifies  a  man  liberal- 
ly merry,  of  a  good  understanding,  and  generally  inclined  to 
virtue.  He  whose  forehead  is  fleshy,  and  the  bone  of  the 
brow  jutting  out,  and  without  wrinkles,  is  a  man  much  in- 
clined to  suits  of  h.\Y,  contentious,  vain,  deceitful,  and  ad- 
dicted to  follow  ill  courses.  He  whose  forehead  is  very  low 
and  little,  is  of  a  good  understanding,  magnanimous,  but 
eiPiiremely  bold  and  confident,  and  a  great  pretender  to  love 
and  honour.  He  v/hose  forehead  seems  sharp,  and  pointing 
up  in  the  corners  of  his  temple,  so  that  the  bone  seems  to  jut 
forth  a  little,  is  a  man  naturally  v/eak  and  fickle,  and  weak 
in  the  intellects.  He  whose  brow  upon  the  temples  is  full  of 
flesh,  is  a  man  of  a  groat  spirit,  proud,  watchful,  and  of  a 
gross  understanding.  He  v.- hose  brow  is  full  of  v/rinkles,  and 
hath  as  it  v>^ere  a  seam  coming  down  tlie  middle  of  the  fore- 
head, so  that  a  man  may  think  he  hath  two  foreheads,  is  one 
that  is  of  a  great  spirit,  a  great  wit,  void  of  deceit,  and  yet 
of  a  hard  fortune.  He  who  has  a  full  large  forehead,  and  a 
little  round  withal,  destiti:';e  of  hair,  or  at  least,  that  has  lit-* 
tie  on  it,  io  bold,  rnaliciousj  high  spirited,  full  of  choler,  and 
apt  to  transgress  beyond  all  bounds,  and  yet  of  a  good  wit, 
and  very  apprehensive.  He  whose  forehead  is  long  and  high, 
and  jutting  forth,  and  whose  face  is  figured,  almost  sharp 
and  pecked  towards  the  chin,  is  one  reasonably  honest,  but; 
weak  and  simple,  and  of  a  hard  fortune. 

Who  views  men  well  may  on  their  vices  hit. 
For  some  men's  crimes  are  in  their  foreheads  writ  j 
But  the  resolved  man  outbraves  his  face, 
And  will  be  good,  altho'  imfoitunate. 

Those  eye-brows  that  are  much  arched,  whether  in  man  ov 
woman,  and  which  by  frequent  m.otion  elevate  themseivesj 
shew  the  person  to  be  proud,  high  spirited,  vain-glorious, 
bold  and  threatening;  alovei'  of  beauty,  and  indifferently  in- 
olined  to  either  good  or  evil.    He  whose  eve-lids  bend  do^'H'- 
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ward  when  he  speaks  to  another  man,  or  when  he  looks  upon 
him,  and  who  has  a  kind  of  skulking  look,  is  by  nature  a  pe- 
nurious wTetch,  close  in  all  his  actions,  of  a  very  few  words, 
"  but  full  of  malice  in  his  heart.     He  whose  eye-brows  are  thick, 
and  have  but  little  hair  upon  them,  is  weak  in  his  intellects, 
and  too  credulous,  very  sincere,  sociable,  and  desirous  of  good 
company.     He  whose  eye-brows  are  folded,  and  the  hair  thick 
and  bending  downwards,  is  one  that  is  clownish  and  unlearn- 
ed, heavy,  suspicious,  miserable,  envioiis,  and  one  that  will  J 
cheat  and  cozen  you  if  he  can,  and  is  only  to  be  kept  honest  '| 
by  good  looking  to.     He  whose  eye-brows  hath  but  short  hair, 
and  of  a  whitish  colour,  is  fearful,  and  very  easy  of  belief, 
and  apt  to  undertake  any  thing.     Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  eye-brows  are  black,  and  the  hair  of  them  but  thin, 
will  do  nothing  without  great  consideration,  and  are  bold, 
and  confident  of  the  performance  of  what  they   undertake 
neither  are  they  apt  to  believe  any  thing  without  reason  fori 
so  doing. 

Thus  by  the  eye-brows  women's  minds  we  know, 
Whether  they're  white  or  black,  or  quick  or  slow, 
And  whether  they'll  be  cruel  or  be  kind. 
By  looking  at  their  eye-brows  we  may  find. 

If  the  space  between  the  eye-brows  be  of  more  than  ordil 
Rary  distance,  it  shews  the  person  to  be  hard-hearted,  envij 
ous,  close  and  cunning,  apprehensive,  greedy  of  noveltiesJ 
of  a  vain  fortime,  addicted  to  cruelty  more,  than  love.  Bu| 
those  men  whose  eye-brows  are  at  lesser  distance  from  eacl 
other,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  dull  understanding  ;  ye| 
subtle  enough  in  their  "dealings,  and  of  an  uncommon  bold- 
ness, which  is  often  attended  with  a  great  felicity ;  but  tha^ 
which  is  most  commendable  in  them  is,  that  they  are  mo£ 
sure  and  constant  in  their  friendship. 

Great  and  full  eyes,  either  in  man  or  woman,  shew  the  per^ 
son  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  slothful,  bold,  envious,  a  bad, 
concealer  of  secrets,  miserable,  vain,  given  to  lying,  and  yet; 
of  a  bad  memory,  slow  in  invention,  weak  in  his  intertcts,; 
and  yet  very  much  conceited  of  that  little  stock  of.  wisdom 
he  thinks  himself  master  of.  He  w^hose  eyes  are  hollow  in 
his  head,  and  therefore  discerns  excellently  well  at  a  great 
distance^  is  one  that  is  s'dspicious,  malicicu;-,  furions,  per- 
verse in  his  converfation.  of  an  extraordinary  nemory,  bcldj. 
cruel,  and  faise,  both  in  words  and  deeds,  threatenrng,  vi- 
cious,  !uxuriou!=,  proud,  envious  ard  mciliciouy  :  But  hO-wKose 
■  eyes  are  os  it  v  r:-.-  sti.rtinj.':  cut  of  his  he.^d,  is  a  sio'ple  fool- 
is'h  person,  snaineiess,  v;  ry  servile,  and  eaey  to  be  persaiaded 
either  to  vice  or  virtue.     He  who  looks  studiously  and  acute* 
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ly  with  his  eyes  and  eye-lids  downwards,  denotes  thereby  to 
be  of  a  mahcioiis  nature,  very  treacherous,  false,  unfaithful, 
envious,  miserable,  impious  tovv^ards  God,  and  dishonest  tow- 
ards men.  He  whose  eyes  are  small  and  conveniently  round, 
is  bashful  and  weak,  very  credulous,  liberal  to  others,  and 
even  in  his  conversation.  He  whose  eyes  look  a  squint,  is 
thereby  denoted  to  be  a  deceitful  person,  unjust,  envious, 
furious,  a  great  liar,  and,  as  the  effect  of  all  this,  miserable* 
He  who  hath  a  wandering  eye,  and  which  is  roiling  up  ?,.nd 
down,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  vain,  simple,  deceitful  man, 
lustful,  treacherous,  or  high-minded,  an  admirer  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  one  easy  to  be  persuaded  to  virtue  or  vice.  He  or 
she  w^hose  eyes  are  twinkling,  and  which  move  forward  or 
backward,  shew  the  person  to  be  luxurious,  unfaithful,  and 
treacherous,  presumptuous,  and  hard  to  believe  any  thing 
that  is  spoken.  If  a  person  has  any  greenness  mingled  in  the 
white  of  his  eyes,  such  is  commonly  silly,  and  often  very 
false,  vain  and  deceitful,  unkind  to  his  friends,  a  great  con- 
cealer of  his  own  secrets,  and  very  choleric.  Those  \yhose 
eyes  are  every  way  rolling  up  and  down,  or  they  who  seldom 
move  their  eyes,  and  when  they  do,  do  as  it  were  draw  their 
eyes  inu-ardiy,  and  accurately  fasten  them  upon  some  object, 
such  are  b/  their  inclinations  very  mahcioiis,  vain-glorious, 
slothful,  unfaithful,  envious,  false,  and  contentious.  They 
whose  eyes  are  addicted  to  blood- shot,  are  naturally  choleric, 
proud,  disdainful,  cruel,  without  shame,  perfidious,  and 
much  inclined  to  superstition.  They  that  have  eyes  like 
those  of  oxen,  are  persons  of  good  nutriment,  but  of  a  weak 
memory,  are  dull  of  understanding,  and  silly  in  their  conver- 
sation. But  they  whose  eyes  are  neither  too  little  ncr  too  big, 
and  inclined  to  black,  do  signify  a  man  mild,  peaceable,  ho- 
nest, witty,  and  of  a  good  understanding  :  and  one  that  when 
need  requires  will  be  serviceable  to  his  friends. 

Thus  from  the  eyes  we  several  things  may  see, 

Ey  nature's  art  of  physiognomy  ; 

That  no  man  scarce  can  make  a  look  astray. 

But  v/e  thereby  some  secret  symptoms  may 

Discern  of  his  intention  ;  and  foresee 

Unto  which  path  his  steps  directed  be, 

And  this  may  teach  us  goodness  more  to  prize, 

For  where  one's  good,  there's  twenty  otherwise. 

A  long  and  thin  nose  denotes  a  man  bold,  furious,  angry, 
vain,  easy  to  be  persuaded  either  to  good  or  evi!,  weak  and 
credulous.  A  long  nose  extended,  the  tip  of  it  bending  down- 
wards, shews  the  person  to  be  wise,  discreet,  'secret  and  of- 
&cious,  honest  and  faithful,  and  one  who  will  not  be  over- 
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reached  in  bargaining.  A  bottle-nose  is  what  denotes  a  mati 
to  be  impetuous  in  the  obtaining  his  desires,  also  Tain,  false, 
luxurious,  weak,  and  an  uncertain  man,  apt  to  believe,  and 
easy  to  be  persuaded.  A  nose  broad  in  the  middle,  and  less 
towards  the  end,  denotes  a  vain  talkative  person,  a  liar,  and 
of  hard  fortune.  He  who  hath  a  long  and  great  nose  is  an , 
:^.dmirer  of  the  fair  sex,  and  well  accomplished  for  the  wars 
of  Venus,  but  ignorant  of  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  that  is 
good  ;  extremely  addicted  to  vice ;  assiduous  in  the  obtain- 
n.ig  what  he  desires,  and  very  secret  in  the  prosecution  of  it ; 
and  though  very  ignorant,  would  fain  be  thought  very  know- 
ing. A  nose  very  sharp  on  the  tip  of  it,  and  neither  too  long 
iior  too  short,  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  denotes  the  person,  if 
a  man,  to  be  of  a  fretful  disposition,  always  pining  and  peev- 
ish ;  and  if  a  womsn,  a  scold  or  contentious,  v/edded  to  her 
own  humours,  of  a  morose  and  dogged  can-iage,  and  if  mar- 
ried a  plague  to  her  husband.  A  nose  very  round. at  the  end 
of  it,  and  having  but  little  nostrils,  shews  the  person  to  be 
munificient  and  liberal,  true  to  his  trust,  but  withal  very  proud, 
credulous  and  vain.  A  nose  very  long  and  thin  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  somewhat  round,  signifies  one  bold  in  his  discourse, 
honest  in  his  dealings,  patient  in  receiving  and  slow  in  offer- 
ing injuries,  but  yet  privately  malicious.  He  whose  nose  is 
naturally  more  red  than  any  other  part  of  his  face,  is  thereby 
denoted  to  be  covetous,  impious,  luxurious  and  an  enemy  to 
goodness.  A  nose  that  turns  up  again,  and  is  long  and  full  on 
the  tip  of  it,  shews  the  person  that  has  it  to  be  bold,  proud, 
covetous,  envious,  luxurious,  a  liar  and  deceiver,  vain-glori- 
ous, unfortunate,  and  contentious.  He  whose  nose  risetii 
high  in  the  middle,  is  prudent  and  polite,  and  of  great  cou- 
rage, honourable  in  his  actions,  and  true  to  his  word.  A  nose 
big  at  the  end  shews  a  person  to  be  of  a  peaceable  disposi- 
tion, industrious  and  faithful,  and  of  a  good  understanding. 
A  very  wide  nose,  with  wide  nostrils,  denotes  a  man  dull  of 
apprehension,  and  inclined  more  to  simplicity  than  vvisdom, 
and  withal  contentious,  vain-glorious,  and  a  liar. 

Thus  from  the  nose  our  physiognomist 

Can  smell  men's  inclinations,  if  he  list ; 
And  from  it£  colour  mid  its  niake, 
■Of  vice  and  virtue  a  sui'vey  can  take. 

V/hen  the  nostrils  are  close  and  thin  they  denote  a  man  t 
have  but  little  testicles,  and  to  be  very  desirous  of  the  enjoy - 
ment  of  women,  but  m.odest  in  his  conversation.     But  he 
whose  nostrils  are  great  and  wide,  is  usually  well  hung  ar; 
histfuh  but  withal  of  an  envious,  bold  and  treacherous  d:: 
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position,  and  though  dull  cf  understanding,  yet  confident 
enough. 

Thus  those  who  chieffy  mind  the  brutal  part, 

May  learn  to  chuse  a  husband  by  this  art. 

A  great  and  wide  mouth  shews  a  man  to  be  bold,  warlike, 
shameless,  and  stout,  a  great  liar,  and  as  great  a  talker,  and 
also  a  great  eater ;  but  as  to  his  intellects  he  is  very  dull,  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  very  simple.  A  little  mouth  shews  the 
person  to  be  of  a  quick  and  pacific  temper,  somewhat  fearful, 
but  faithful,  secret, modest,  bountiful,  and  but  a  little  eater. 
He  whose  mouth  smells  of  a  bad  breath,  is  one  of  a  corrupted 
liver  or  lungs,  is  oftentimes  vain,  wanton,  deceitful,  of  indif- 
ferent intellects,  envious,  covetous,  and  a  promise-breaker. 
He  that  has  a  sweet  breath  is  the  contrary. 

Thus  from  the  mouth  itself  we  likewise  see 
What  signs  of  good  and  bad  may  gathered  be  ; 
For  let  the  wind  blow  east,  west,  north,  or  south. 
Both  good  paid  bad  proceed  out  of  the  mouth. 
The  Hps,  when  they  are  very  big  and  blubbering,  shew  a 
persoa  to  be  credulous,  foolish,  dull,  and  stupid,  and  apt  to 
be  enticed  to  any  thing.     Lips  of  a  different  size  denote  a  per- 
son to  be  aiscreet,  secret  in  all  things,  judicious,  and  of  a 
good  wit,  but  somewhat  haety.     To  have  lips  well  coloured, 
and  m.ore  thin  than  thick,  shews  a  person,  to  be  good  hiunour- 
ed  in  all  things,  and  more  easily  persuaded  to  good  than  evil. 
To  have  one  lip  bigger  than  the  other  shews  variety  of  for- 
tune, and  denotes  the  party  to  be  of  a  dull  sluggish  temper, 
and  of  a  very  indifferent  understanding,  as  being  much  ad- 
dicted to  folly. 

The  lips  they  so  much  dote  on  for  a  kiss. 
Oft  teli  fond  lovers  when  they  do  amiss. 

When  the  teeth  are  small,  and  but  weak  in  performing  their 
office,  and  especially  if  they  are  short  and  few,  though  they 
shew  the  person  to  be  cf  a  weak  constitution,  yet  they  denote 
him  to  be  of  a  meek  dispositisn,  honest,  faithful,  and  secret 
in  whatsoever  he  is  er^trusted  with.  To  have  some  teeth  lon- 
ger and  shorter  than  others,  denotes  a  person  to  be  of  a  good 
apprehension,  but  bold,  disdainful,  envious  and  proud.  To 
have  teeth  very  long  and  growing  sharp  towards  the  end,  if 
they  are  long  in  chewing,  and  thin,  denotes  the  person  to  be 
envious,  gluttonous,  bold,  shameless,  unfaithful,  and  suspi- 
cious. When  the  teeth  look  very  brown  or  yellowish,  whe- 
ther they  be  long  or  short,  it  shews  the  person  to  be  of  a  sus- 
picious temper,  envious,  deceitful,  and  turbulent.  To  have 
teeth  strong  and  close  together,  shews  the  person  to  be  of  a 
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long  life,  a  desirer  of  novelties,  and  things  that  are  fair  and 
beautiful,  but  of  a  high  spirit,  and  one  that  will  have  his 
humour  in  ail  things  ;  he  loves  to  hear  news,  and  afterwards 
to  repeat  it,  and  is  apt  to  entertain  any  thing  to  his  behalf. 
To  have  teeth  thin  and  weak  shews  a  weak  feeblernan,  and 
one  of  short  life,  and  of  a  weak  apprehension  ;  but  chaste, 
shamefaced,  tractable,  and  honest. 

Thus  from  the  teeth  the  learned  can  portend. 
Whether  men's  steps  to  vice  or  virtue  bend. 

A  tongue  too  swift  in  speech,  shews  a  man  to  be  downright 
foolish,  or  at  best  but  a  very  vain  wit.  A  stammering  tongue, 
or  one  that  stumbles  in  the  mouth,  signifies  a  man  of  a  weak 
understanding  and  wavering  mind,  quickly  in  a  rage  and  soon 
pacified.  A  very  thick  and  rough  tongue  denotes  a  man  to 
be  apprehensive,  subtle,  and  full  of  compliments,  yet  vain 
and  deceitful,  treacherous  and  prone  to  impiety.  A  thin 
tongue  shews  a  man  of  wisdom  and  sound  judgment,  very 
ingenious,  and  of  an  affable  disposition,  yet  sometimes  timor- 
ous and  too  credulous. 

No  wonder  'tis  that  from  man's  speech  we  see. 
Whether  they  wise  or  whether  foolish  be  ; 
But  from  a  silent  tongue  our  authors  tell, 
The  secret  passions  that  in  men  do  dwell. 

A  great  and  fall  voice  in  either  sex  shews  them  to  be  of  ?. 
great  spirit,  confident,  proud  and  v/ilful.  A  faint  and  weak 
Toice,  v/ith  but  little  breath,  shews  a  person  to  be  of  a  good 
understanding,  a  nimble  fancy,  a  little  eater,  but  weak  of 
body  and  of  a  timorous  disposition.  A  loud  and  shrill  voice 
which  sounds  clearly,  denotes  a  person  provident,  sagacious, 
ti  ue  and  ingenious,  but  withal  capricious,  vain-glorious,  and 
too  credulous.  A  strong  voice  when  a  man  sings  denotes  him 
to  be  of  a  strong  constitution  and  of  a  good  understandisg, 
neither  too  penurious  nor  too  prodigal,  also  ingenious,  and 
an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex.  A  weak  and  trembling  voice  shews 
the  owner  of  it  to  be  envious,  suspicious,  slow  in  business, 
feeble  and  fearful.  A  loud,  shrill  and  unpleasant  voice,  sig- 
nifies one  bold  and  valiant,  but  quan-elsome  and  mjurious, 
and  altogether  wedded  to  his  own  humours  and  governed  by 
his  own  counsels.  A  rough  and  hoarse  voice,  whether  in 
speaking  or  singing,  declares  one  to  be  a  dull  and  heavy  per- 
son, of  much  guts  and  little  brains.  A  full  and  yet  mild 
voice,  pleasing  to  the  hearer,  shews  the  person  to  be  of  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  disposition,  (which  is  a  great  virtue  and 
rare  to  be  found  in  a  woman,)  and  also  very  thrifty  and  secret, 
Kot  prone  to  anger  but  of  a  yielding  temper.    A  voice  J&egia- 
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Ming  low  or  m  the  bass,  and  ending  high  in  the  treble,  denotes 
a  pel  son  to  be  violent,  angry,  bold,  and  very  secure. 

Thus  by  our  voice  'tis  to  an  artist  known 
Unto  what  virtue  or  what  vice  we're  prone  : 
And  he  that  will  of  a  good  wife  make  choice. 
May  choose  her — by  observing  of  her  voice. 

A  thick  and  full  chin,  abounding  with  loo  much  flesh  shews 
a  man  inclined  to  peace,  honest  and  true  to  his  trust,  but 
slow  in  invention,  and  easy  to  be  drav/n  either  to  good  or 
evil.  A  pecked  chin  and  reasonably  full  of  flesh  shews  a  per- 
son to  be  of  a  good  understanding,  of  a  high  spirit  and  laud- 
able conversation.  A  double  chin  shews  a  peaceable  disposi- 
tion but  dull  of  apprehension,  vain,  credulous,  a  great  sup- 
planter,  and  secret  in  all  his  actions.  A  crooked  chin  bend- 
ing upvyards  and  pecked  for  want  of  flesh  is,  by  the  rules  of 
physiognomy,  and  according  to  nature,  a  very  bad  man,  be- 
ing proud,  impudent,  envious,  threatening,  deceitfulj  prone 
to  anger  and  treachery  and  a  great  thief. 

Thus  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin  we've  shown 
How  mankind's  inG-linations  may  be  known  ; 
From  whence  the  obsen-ing  reader  too  may  find, 
We're  more  to  evil  than  to  good  inclin'd. 

The  hair  of  "young  men  usually  begins  to  grow  down  upon 
their  chin  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  sometimes  sooner.  These 
hairs  proceed  from  the  superfluity  of  heat ;  the  fumes  where- 
of ascend  to  their  chins,  like  smoke  to  the  funnel  of  a  chim- 
ney ;  and  because  it  cannot  find  an  open  passage  by  which  it 
may  ascend  higher,  it  vents  itself  forth  in  the  hairs  which  are 
called  the  beard.  There  are  very  few  or  almost  no  women  at 
all  that  have  hair  on  their  cheeks :  and  the  reason  is,  those 
humours  which  cause  hair  to  grow  on  the  cheeks  of  men  are 
by  women  evacuated  in  their  monthly  courses,  which  they 
have  m.ore  or  less  accordiii^  to  the  heat  or  coldness  of  their 
constitution,  and  the  age  and  motion  of  the  moon,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  at  large  in  the  first  part  of  this  book.  Yet 
sometimes  women  of  a  hot  constitution  have  hair  to  be  seen 
on  their  cheeks,  but  more  commonly  on  their  lips  or  near  their 
mouths,  where  the  heat  most  abouadeth.  And  where  this 
happens  such  women  are  much  addicted  to  the  company  of 
men,  and  of  a  strong  and  manly  constitution.  A  v/oman  who 
hath  little  hair  on  her  cheeks,  or  about  her  mouth  and  lips, 
is  of  a  good  complexion,  weak  constitution,  shame-faced, 
mild  and  obedient ;  whereas,  a  woman  of  a  more  hot  com- 
plexion is  quite  otherwise.  But  in  a  man  a  beard  well  com- 
posed and  thick  of  hair  signifies  a  man  of  a  good  nature,  ho- 
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nest,  loving,  sociable,  and  full  of  humanity : — on  the  con- 
trary, he  that  hath  a  very  little  beard  is  for  the  most  part 
proud,  pining,  peevish,  and  unsociable.  They  who  have  no 
beards  have  always  sin-ill  and  strange  kinds  of  squeaking  voi- 
ces, and  are  of  a  weak  constitution,  which  is  apparent  in  the 
case  of  eunuchs,  who,  after  they  are  deprived  of  their  virili- 
ty, are  transformed  from  the  nature  of  men  into  the  condi- 
tion of  women. 

Of  men  and  women's  beards  I  mi^ht  say  more. 
But  pnidence  bids  me  this  discourse  give  o*er. 
Great  and  thick  ears  are  certain  signs  of  a  foolish  person, 
or  a  bad  memory  and  worse  understanding.  But  small  and 
thin  ears  shew  a  person  to  be  of  a  good  wit,  grave,  secret, 
thrifty,  modest,  resolute,  of  a  good  memory  and  willing  to 
serve  his  friend.  He  whose  ears  are  longer  than  ordinary  is 
thereby  signified  to  be  a  bold  man,  uncivil,  vain,  foolish,  ser- 
viceable to  another  more  than  himself,  and  a  man  of  small 
industry  but  of  a  great  stomach. 

Who  his  just  praise  unwillingly  does  hear, 

Shews  a  good  life  as  well  as  a  good  ear. 
A  face  apt  to  sweat  on  every  motion  shews  the  person  to 
be  of  a  hot  constitution,  vain  and  luxurious,  of  a  good  sto- 
mach but  of  a  bad  understanding  and  a  worse  conversation. 
A  very  fleshy  face  shews  the  person  to  be  of  a  fearful  dispo- 
sition but  a  merry  heart,  and  withal  bountiful  and  discreet, 
easy  to  be  entreated  and  apt  to  believe  every  thing.  A  lean 
face,  by  the  rules  of  physiognomy,  denotes  the  person  to  be 
of  a  good  understanding  but  somev.  hat  capricious  and  dis- 
dainful in  his  conversation .  A  liitie  and  round  face  shews  a 
perso^^  *"o  be  simple,  very  fearful,  of  a  bad  memory  and  a 
elovvnish  disposition.  A  plump  face,  full  of  carbuncles,  shews 
a  man  to  be  a  great  drinker  of  wine,  vain,  daring  and  soon 
intoxicated.  A  face  red  or  high  coloured,  shews  a  man  to  ht 
much  inclined  to  choler,  and  one  that  will  be  soon  angry,  and 
not  easily  pacified.  A  long  and  lean  face  shews  a  man  to  be 
both  bold  in  speech  and  action,  but  withal  foolish,  quan-el- 
some,  proud,  injurious  and  deceitful.  A  face  every  way  of 
due  proportion  denotes  an  ingenious  person,  one  fit  for  any 
thing,  and  very  much  inclined  to  what  is  good.  One  of  a 
broad  full  fa^f"ce  i  j,  by  the  rules  of  physiognomy,  of  a  dull, 
lumpish,  he.^vy  constitution,  and  that  for  one  virtue  hath 
three  vices.  A  plain  flat  face  without  any  rising  shev^^s  a  per- 
son  to  be  very  wise,  loving  and  courtly  in  his  caniage,  faith- 
ful to  his  frie-^d  and  patient  in  adversity.  A  face  sinking 
dov/n  a  little  with  cresses  in  it,  inclining  to  leanness,  denotes 
a  person  to  be  very  laborious  but  envious,  deceitful,  false-. 
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(Quarrelsome,  vain  and  silly,  of  a  dull  and  clownish  behaviour. 
A  face  of  a  handsome  proportion  and  more  inclining  to  fat 
than  lean  shews  a  person  just  in  his  actions,  true  to  his  word, 
civil  and  respectful  in  his  behaviour,  of  an  indifferent  under- 
Standing  and  of  an  extraordinary  memory.  A  crooked  face 
long  and  lean  denotes  a  man  endued  v/ith  as  bad  qualities  as 
the  face  is  with  ill  features.  A  face  broad  upon  the  brows 
and  sharper  and  less  as  it  grows  towards  the  chin  shews  a  man 
simple  and  foolish  in  managing  his  affairs,  vain  in  his  dicourse, 
envious  in  his  nature,  deceitful,  quarrelsome  and  rude  in  his 
conversation.  A  face  w^ell  coloured,  full  of  good  features, 
and  of  an  exact  symmetry  and  a  just  proportion  in  all  its 
parts  and  which  is  delightful  to  look  upon,  is  commonly  the 
index  of  a  fairer  mind  and  shev^^s  a  person  to  be  well  disposed ; 
but  withal  declares  that  virtue  is  not  so  impregnably  seated 
there  but  that  by  strong  temptation  (especially  of  the  fair  sex) 
it  may  be  supplanted  and  overcome  by  vice.  A  pale  com.- 
plexion  shews  the  person  not  only  fickle  but  very  malicious, 
treacherous,  false,  proud,  presumptuous  and  extremely  un- 
faithful. A  face  v/eli  coloured  shews  the  person  to  be  of  a 
praise-worthy  disposition  and  of  a  sound  complexion,  easy 
of  belief  and  respectful  to  his  friends,  ready  to  do  a  courtesy 
and  very  easy  to  be  drawn  to  any  thing. 

Thus  physiognomy  readeth  in  each  face, 
What  vice  cr  virtue  we're  most  prone  t'em.brace ; 
.  For  in  man's  face  there  hardly  is  a  line, 
Bat  of  3on".e  inward  passion  'tis  a  sign  ; 
And  he  that  reals  this  section  o'er  may  find, 
The  fairest  face  has  still  the  clearest  mind. 

A  great  head  ana  round  v/lthal  denotes  the  person  to  be  se- 
cret and  of  great  application  in  carrying  on  business  ;  and  also 
ingenious  and  of  large  imaginative  faculty  and  invention  :  :-.nd 
likcvvise  laborious,  constant  and  hoi>c3t.  The  head  whose 
guiiet  stands  forth  and  inclines  towards  the  earth  signifies  a 
person  thrifty,  wise,  peaceable,  secret,  of  a  retired  temper 
and  constant  in  the  management  of  his  aliairs.  A  long  bead 
and  face  and  great  v/ithal  denotes  a  vain,  foolish  aT;d  i<ile 
person  ;  also  weak,  credulous  and  very  envious.  I'o  have 
one's  head  always  shaking  and  m.ovipg.from  side  to  side  de- 
notes a  shallow,  weak  person;  unstable  in  ail  his  actions, 
given  to  lying,  a  great  deceivev,  a  great  talker  and  prodigal 
in  all  his  fortunes.  A  big  head  and  broad  face  shews  a  man 
to  be  very  courageous,  a  great  hunter  after  women,  very  sus- 
picious, bold  and  shameless.  lie  who  hath  a  very  big  head 
l3ut  not  so  proportionate  as  it  ought  to  the  body,  if  he  hath 
a  short  neck  and  crooked  gullet,  is  generally  a  man  of  ap- 
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prehension,  wise,  secret,  ingenious,  of  sound  judgment,  faith- 
ful, true  and  courteoub  to  all.  He  who  hath  a  little  head  and 
long  slender  throat  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  man  very  weak 
yet  apt  to  learn,  but  unfortunate  in  his  actions.  And  so  much 
shall  suffice  with  respect  to  the  judgment  drawn  from  the 
head  and  face. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  Judgments  draxDnfrom  se^end  other  Parts  of 
Mini's  Bod  I/,  6sV. 

'"jf^HE  head  and  face  are  the  principal  parts  in  the  body  of 
JL  man,  being  the  index  which  heaven  has  laid  open  to 
every  one*s  view  to  make  a  judgment  therefrom;  therefore  I 
have  been  the  larger  in  my  judgment  from  the  several  parts 
thereof.  As  to  the  other  parts  I  shall  be  much  more  brief, 
not  being  so  obvious  to  the  eyes  of  man ;  but  to  proceed  in 
order  :— 

The  throat  if  it  be  white  whether  it  be  fat  or  lean  shews  a 
man  to  b^e  vain-glorious,  timorous,  wanton  and  very  much 
subject  to  choler  If  the  throat  be  so  thin  and  lean  that  the 
veins  appear  it  shews  a  man  to  be  weak,  slow  and  of  a  dull 
'and  heavy  constitution. 

A  long  neck  shews  one  to  hnve  a  long  and  slender  foot,  and 
thai:  thc'  pv:'rsovz  li  hiiff  ^::nd  iiiflexible  either  to  good  or  evil. 
A  short  neck  g^  :  .;  :,  :.  to  bs  witty  and  very  ingenious,  but 
deceitful  and  ii- .;.:.:  .,  .ve.i  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms  but 
yet  cnies  noL  tj  Ucc  t.:.j:ii-.  b^^iiig  a  great  lover  of  peace  and 
cuiL-tneSo. 

A  lean  shnukler  bone  ri2:nifies  a  man  to  be  weak,  timor- 
ous, peaceable,  but  not  laborious,  and  yet  fit  for  any  employ- 
ment. He  whose  shoulder  bones  are  of  a  great  bigness  is 
commionly  (by  the  rules  of  physiognomy)  a  strongman,  faith- 
ful but  unfortunate,  somewhat  dull  of  understanding,  very 
laborious,  a  great  eater  and  drinker  and  one  equally  content- 
ed in  all  conditions.  He  whose  shoulder  bone  seems  to  be 
smooth  is,  by  the  .uie  of  nature,  modest  in  his  looks  and 
temperate  in  all  his  accicns  both  at  bed  and  board.  He  whose 
shoulder  bone  bends  and  is  crooked  inwardly  is  commonly  a 
dull  person  and  v/ithal  deceitful. 

Long  arms  hanging  down  and  touching  the  knees  (though 
such  arms  are  rarely  seen)  denotes  a  man  liberal  but  wiihal 
vain-glorious,  proud  and  incons;ant.  He  whose  arms  are 
Yery  short;  in  respect  of  the  stature  of  his  body,  is  thereby- 
signified  to  be  a  man  of  high  and  gallaot  spirit,  of  a  graceful 
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temper,  bold  and  warlike.  He  whose  arms  are  full  of  bones, 
sinews  and  flesh,  is  a  great  desirer  of  novelties  and  beauties 
and  one  that  is  very  credulous  and  apt  to  believe  every  thing. 
He  whose  arnas  are  very  hairy  whether  they  be  lean  or  fat  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  luxurious  person,  weak  in  body  and  mind, 
\'ery  suspicious  and  malicious  withal.  He  whose  arm.s  have 
no  hair  on  them  at  ail  is  of  a  weak  judgment,  very  angry, 
Yain,  wanton,  credulous,  easily  deceived  himself  and  yet  a 
great  deceiver  of  others,  no  fighter  and  very  apt  to  betray  his 
dearest  friends. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Palmistrv,    sherjin<r    the    various^  Judgments 
di  a-m  frcm  the  Hand. 

113  EING  engaged  in  this  third  part  to  shew  what  judgment 
JO)  may  be  drawn,  according  to  physiognomy,  from  the 
several  parts  of  the  body^  *nd  coming  in  order  to  speak  of 
the  hands,  it  has  put  me  under  the  necessity  of  saying  some- 
thing about  Pal mifcTiy  •  \thich  is  a  judgment  made  of  the 
conditions,  inciinationgand  fortunes  of  men  and  women  from 
the  various  lines  and  characters  nature  has  imprinted  in  their 
hands,  which  are  almost  as  various  as  the  hands  that  have 
them. 

The  reader  should  remember  that  one  of  the  lines  of  the 
hand  (and  which  indeed  is  reckoned  the  principaP  is 'called 
the  line  of  life  ;  this  line  ineloces  the  thumb,  separating  it 
from  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The  next  to  it  (which  is  caHed 
the  natural  line)  takes  its  beginning  from  the  rising  of  the 
forefinger  near  the  line  of  life  and  reaches  to  the  tabie  line, 
and  generally  makes  a  triangle.  The  table  line  (commonly 
called  the  line  of  fortune)  begins  under  the  little  finger  and 
ends  near  the  middle  finger.  The  girdle  of  Venus  (wliich  is 
another  line  so  called)  begins  near  the  first  ioint  of  the  little 
finger  and  ends  between  the  forefinger  and  middle  finger.  The 
line  of  death  is  that  which  plainly  appears  in  a  counter  line 
to  that  of  life  and  is  called  the  sisttr  line,  ending  uraially  as 
the  other  ends  ;  for  when  the  line  of  life  is  ended  death  comes 
and  it  can  go  no  farther.  There  are  lines  in  the  fleshy  parts, 
as  in  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  which  is  called  th^  mount  of 
Venus ;  under  each  of  the  fingers  are  also  mounts  whicri  are 
each  one  governed  by  se^'eral  planets  :  >:ad  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  is  called  the  plain  of  Mars  ;  thus, 

The  thumb  we  to  dame  Venus'  rule  commit, 
Jove  the  forefinger  sv/ays  as  he  thinks  fit : 
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Old  Saturn  does  the  middle  finger  guide  ; 
O'er  the  ring  finger  Sol  dees  still  preside ; 
The  outside  brawn  pale  Cynthia  does  direct ; 
And  into  tli*  hoilow  Mars  does  most  inspect  j 
The  little  finger  does  to  Mercury  fall ; 
Which  is  the  nimblest  planet  of  them  all. 

I  proceed  to  give  judgment  from  these  several  lines : — iii 
palmistry  the  left  hand  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  because  there-  , 
in  the  lines  are  most  visible  and  have  the  trict'st  communica- 
tion with  the  heart  and  brain.  In  the  nex.  place  observe  the 
line  of  life,  and  if  it  be  fair,  extending  to  its  full  length  and 
not  broken  with  an  intermixture  of  cross  lines,  it  shews  long 
life  and  health  ;  and  it  is  the  same  if  a  double  liae  of  life  ap- 
pears, as  there  sometimes  does.  When  t'iie  stars  appear  in 
this  line  it  is  a  signification  of  great  losses  and  calamities  :  if 
on  it  there  be  the  figure  of  two  O's  or  a  Y,  it  threatens  the 
person  with  blindness ;  if  it  wraps  itself  about  the  table  line 
then  does  it  promise  wealth  and  honour  to  be  attained  by 
prudence  and  industry.  If  the  line  be  cut  or  jagged  at  the 
upper  end  it  denotes  much  sickness ;  if  this  line  be  cut  by 
any  fines  coming  from  the  mount  of  Venus,  it  declares  the 
person  to  be  unfortunate  in  love  and  business  also,  and  threat- 
en? him  with  suddei;  death.  A  cross  between  the  line  of  life 
and  the  table-line  shews  the  person  to  be  very  liberal  and  cha- 
ritable, and  of  a  noble  spirit.  Let  us  now  see  the  significa- 
tion of  the  table-line. 

The  table-fine  when  broad  and  of  a  lively  colour  shews  a 
healthful  constitution,  a  quiet  contented  mind  and  a  coura- 
geous spirit ;  but  if  it  has  crosses  towards  the  little  finger  it 
threatens  the  party  with  much  aflliction  by  sickness.  If  the 
line  be  double  or  divided  into  three  parts  at  any  of  the  ex- 
tremities, it  shevv's  the  person  to  be  of  a  generous  temper, 
.'iiid  of  a  good  fortune  to  suppoil  it ;  but  if  this  line  be  fork- 
ed at  the  end  it  theatens  the.  person  shall  suffer  by  jealousies 
and  doubts  and  loss  of  riches  gotten  by  deceit.  If  three 
points  such  as  these  .  • .  are  found  in  it  they  denote  the  person 
prudent  and  liberal,  a  lover  of  learcing  and  of  a  good  tem- 
per ;  if  it  spreads  towards  the  fore  and  middle  finger,  and 
ends  blunt,  it  denotes  preferm.ent.  Let  us  now  see  what  is 
signified  by  the  middk-  line. 

This  iiue  has  in  it  oitentinies  (for  there  is  scarce  a  hand  in 
which  it  varies  nc  )  divers  very  significant  characters.  Many 
small  lines  between  this  and  the  table-line  threatens  the  party 
with  sickness,  and  also  gives  him  hopes  of  recovery.  A  half 
cross  branching  into  this  line,  declares  the  person  shall  have 
Monou^,  riches  and  good  success  in  all  his  undertakings.    A 
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half  moon  denotes  cold  and  watrey  distempers  ;  but  a  sun  or 
star  upon  this  line  promises  prosperity  and  riches.  This  line 
double  in  a  woman  shews  she  will  have  several  husbands  but 
no  children. 

The  line  of  Venus,  if  it  happens  to  be  cut  or  divided  near 
the  forefinger,  threatens  ruin  to  the  party  and  that  it  shall 
befal  him  by  means  of  lascivious  women  and  bad  company. 
Two  crosses  upon  the  line,  one  being  on  the  fore-finger  and 
the  other  bending  towards  the  little  finger,  shews  the  party 
to  be  weak  and  inclined  to  modesty  and  virtue :  indeed  it 
generally  denotes  modesty  in  women  ;  and  therefore  those 
vrho  desire  such  wives  usually  chuse  them  by  this  standard. 

The  liver  line,  if  it  be  straight  and  crossed  by  other  lines, 
shews  the  person  to  be  of  a  sound  judgment  and  a  piercing 
understanding ;  but-if  it  be  winding,  crooked  and  bending 
outward  it  shews  deceit  and  flattery,  and  that  the  party  is  not 
to  be  trusted.  If  it  makes  a  triangle  or  quadrangle  it  shews 
the  person  to  be  of  a  noble  descent  and  ambitious  of  honour 
and  promotion.  If  it  happens  that  this  line  and  the  middle 
line  begin  near  each  other  it  denotes  a  person  to  be  weak  in 
his  judgment,  in  man  ;  but  if  a  woman,  danger  by  hard  la- 
bour. 

The  plain  of  Mars  being  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  most 
of  the  lines  pass  through  it,  which  renders  it  very  significant* 
This  plain  being  hollow,  and  the  lines  being  crooked  and  dis- 
torted, threatens  the  party  to  fall  by'his  enemies.  When  Ihc 
lines  beginning  at  the  wrist  are  long  within  the  plain,  reach- 
ing to  the  brav/n  of  the  hand,  they  shew  the  person  to  be 
one  given  to  quarrelling,  often  in  broiiS,  and  of  a  hot  and 
fiery  spirit,  by  which  he  shall  suffer  much  damage.  If  deep 
and  large  crosses  be  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  it  shews  the 
party  shall  obtain  honour  by  martial  exploits;  but  if  it  be  a 
woman,  that  she  shall  have  several  husbands  and  easy  labour 
with  her  children. 

The  line  of  death  is  fatal  when  crosses  or  broken  lines  ap- 
pear in  it ;  for  they  tlireaten  the  person  with  sickness  and  a 
short  life.  A  clouded  moon  appearing  therein  threatens  a 
child-bed  woman  with  death.  A  bloody  spot  in  the  iine  de- 
notes a  violent  death.  "A  star,  like  a  comet,  threatens  luin 
by  war,  and  death  by  pestilence.  But  if  a  bright  sun  ap- 
pears therein  it  promises  long  life  and  prosperity. 

Ad  for  the  lines  in  the  wrist,  being  fair  they  denote  good 
fortune,  but  if  crossed  and  broken  the  contrary. 

Thus  he  that  nature  rightly  understands. 
May  from  each  line  imprinted  in  his^hands-, 

H 
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His  future  fate  and  fortune  come  to  know, 
And  in  what  path  it  is  his  feet  shall  go; 
His  secret  inclinations  he  may  see, 
And  to  what  vice  he  shall  addicted  be ; 
To  th'  end,  that  when  he  looks  into  his  hand, 
He  may  upon  his  guard  the  better  stand  ; 
And  turn  his  wand'ring  steps  another  w.^y, 
Whene'er  he  finds  he  does  from  virtue  stray. 


CHAP.  V. 

JudgmcrdSj  according  to  PhysiGgnojiii/,  drawn  from 
the  st-ucral  Parts  of  the  Bodj/,  from  the  Hands 
to  the  Fete. 

\  LARGE  and  full  breast  shews  a  man  valiant  and  cou- 
f\.  rageous,  but  withal  proud  and  hard  to  deal  with,  quick- 
iy  angry  and  very  apprehensive  of  an  injury^*  he  whose  breast 
is  narrov/  and  which  riseth  a  little  in  the  middle  of  i  ,  is,  by 
the  best  rules  of  physiognomy,  of  a  c';ear  spirit,  of  a  great 
understanding,  good  in  counsel,  very  fai^^hful,  clear  both  in 
mind  and  body,  yet,  as  an  enemy  to  this,  he  is  soon  angry, 
and  inclined  long  to  keep  it.  He  whose  breast  is  something 
hairy  is  very  luxurious  and  serviceable  to  another.  He  who 
hath  Ro  hairs  upon  his  breast  is  a  man  weak  by  nature,  of  a 
slender  capacity  and  very  timorous,  but  of  a  laudable  life 
and  conversation,  inclined  to  peace,  and  much  retired  to 
himself. 

The  back  of  the  chin  bone,  if  the  flesh  be  any  thing  hairy 
and  lean,  and  higher  than  any  other  part  that  is  behind,  sig- 
nifies a  man  shameless,  beastly,  and  withal  malicious.  He 
whose  back  is  large,  big  and  fat  is  thereby  denoted  to  be  a 
strong  and  stout  man,  but  of  a  heavy  disposition,  va.in,  slow 
and  full  of  deceit. 

He  or  she  whose  belly  is  soft  over  all  the  body  is  v,reak, 
lustful  and  fearful  upon  little  or  no  occasion  \  of  a  good  un- 
derstanding and  of  excellent  invention,  but  little  eaters,  faith- 
ful, but  of  various  fortune  and  meets  with  more  adversity 
than  prosperity.  He  whose  flesh  is  rough  and  hard  in  a  man 
of  strong  constitution  and  very  bold,  but  vain,,  proud  and  of 
a  cruel  temper.  A  person  whose  skin  is  smooth,  fat  and 
white  is  a  person  curious,  vain-glqrious,  timorous,  shame- 
faced, malicious,  false,  and  too  \^e  to  believe  all  be  hears. 

A  thigh  full  of  strong  bristly  hair  and^tlie  hair  inclined  to 
curl  signifies  one  lustful,  licentious  and  fit  for  copu'.ation : 
thighs  with  but  little  hair  and  that  soft  and  slender,  shews 
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the  person  to  be  reasonably  chaste  and  one  that  has  no  great 
desire  to  venereal  p-easures  and  who  will  have  but  few  chil- 
dren. 

The  legs  of  both  men  and  women  have  a  fleshy  substance 
behind  which  are  cailed  calves,  which  nature  hath  given  them 
(as  in  our  books  of  riving  creatures  we  have  observed)  in  lieu 
of  those  long  taiis  which  most  other  creatures  have  pendant 
behind.  Now  a  great  calf,  and  he  v/hose  legs  are  of  a  great 
bone  and  hairy  vv'ithal,  denotes  the  person  to  be  strong,  bold, 
secure,  dull  in  understanding  and  slow  in  business,  inclined 
to  procreation  and  for  the  most  part  fortunate  in  his  under- 
takings.— Little  legs  and  but  little  hair  on  them  shews  the 
persftu  to  be  weak,  fearful,  of  a  quick  understanding,  and 
neither  luxurious  at  bed  nor  board.  He  whose  legs  do  much 
abound  \vith  hair  shews  he  has  great  store  in  another  place, 
and  that  he  is  lustful  and  luxurious,  strong  but  unstable  in 
his  resolution  a.nd  abounding  with  many  ill  humours. 

The  feet  of  either  man  or  v/oman,  if  broad  and  thick  with 
flesh  and  long  in  figure,  especially  if  the  skin  feels  hard,  they 
are  by  nature  of  a  strong  constitution  and  a  gross  nutriments 
but  of  weak  intellects,  which  renders  the  understanding  vain. 
But  feet  that  are  thin  and  lean  and  of  a  soft  skin  shews  the 
person  to  be  Vv^eak  of  body,  but  of  a  strong  understanding 
and  an  excellent  wit. 

The  soles  of  the  feet  do  administer  plain  and  evident  signs 
whereby  the  disposition  and  constitution  of  men  and  women 
may  be  known,  as  do  the  palms  of  their  hands,  as  being  full 
of  lines,  by  which  lines  all  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  men 
and  women  may  be  known,  and  their  manners  and  inclinations 
made  plainly  to  appear.  But  this  in  general  we  may  take  no- 
tice of,  that  many  long  lines  and  strokes  do  presage  great  af- 
fliction and  a  very  troublesome  life,  attended  with  miuch  gi  ief 
and  toil,  care,  poverty  and  misery  :  but  short  lines,  if  they 
are  thick  and  full  of  cross  lines  are  yet  vvorse  in  every  degree. 
Those,  the  skin  of  v/hose  soles  are  very  thick  and  gross,  arc 
for  the  most  part  able,  strong  and  venturous ;  v^-Iiereas,  en 
the  contrary,  those,  the  skin  of  v/hose  soles  cf  their  feet  is 
thin,  are  generally  weak  and  timorous. 

I  shall  now,  before  I  conclude,  (having  given  an  account  of 
what  judgments  may  be  made  by  observing  the  several  parts 
of  the  body,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,)  give  an  account  of  what  judgm.ents  may  be  drawn,  by 
the  rule  of  physiognomy,  from  things  extraneous,  which  arc 
found  upon  many,  and  ^prich  indeed  to  them  are  parts  of  the 
body;  but  are  so  far  from  being  necessary  parts,  that  thev 
are  the  deformity  and  burden  of  it.— I  shall  also  speak  of  t^£ 
habits  of  the  body  as  they  distinguish  persons. 
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I.     Of  Crooked  and  Deformed  Persons. 

A  CROOKFD  breast  or  shoulder,  or  the  exuberance  oT^ 
fiesh  in  the  body  either  of  man  or  v/oman,  signifies  the  per*.- 
«on  to  be  extremely  parsimonious  and  ingenious,  and  of  a 
j;reat  understanding,  but  very  covetous  and  scraping  after  the 
things  of  the  world,  attended  also  with  a  very  bad  memory ; 
being  also  very  deceitful  and  malicious  :  they  are  seldom  in  a 
medium,  but  either  virtuous  or  extremely  vicious.  But  if 
the  person  deformed  hath  an  excrescence  on  his  breast  instead 
©f  the  back,  he  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  double  heart,  an<l 
•very  mischievous. 

II.     Of  the  divers  Manners  of  Going  and  particular 
Postures  both  of  Men  and  Women. 

HE  or  she  that  goes  slowly,  making  great  steps  as  they 
go,  are  generally  persons  of  bad  memory  and  dull  of  appre- 
hension, given  to  loitering  and  not  apt  to  believe  what  is  told 
them.  He  who  goes  apace  and  makes  short  steps  is  most  suc- 
eessful  in  all  his  undertakings,  swift  in  his  imaginations,  and 
humble  in  the  disposition  of  his  affairs.  He  who  makes  wide 
and  uneven  steps,  and  strides  long  withal,  is  one  of  a  greedy, 
■•■'Tdid  nature,  subtle,  malicious  and  wills  to  do  evil. 

'IT,     Of  tlie  Gait  or  Motion  in  Men  and  Women- 

EVERY  man  hath  a  certain  gait  or  motion,  and  so  in 
like  manner  hath  every  woman.  For  a  man  to  be  shaking  hia 
head,  or  using  any  light  motion  with  his  hands  or  feet,  v.'he- 
ther  he  stands  or  sits  or  speaks,  is  always  accompanied  with 
an  extravagant  motion,  unnecessary,  superfluous  and  unhand- 
'ome.  Such  a  man,  by  the  rules  of  physiognomy,  is  vain, 
liuwise,  unchaste,  a  detractor,  unstable  and  unfaithful.  He 
or  she  whose  miotion  is  not  much  when  disccursing  with  any 
one,  is  for  the  most  part  wise  and  well  bred  and  lit  for  any 
employment,  ingenious  and  apprehensive,  frugal,  faithful  and 
industrious  in  business.  He  whose  posture  is  forwards  and 
backwards,  or,  as  it  were,  whisking  up  and  down,  or  mdrni- 
cai,  i&  thereby  denoted  to  be  a  vain,  silly  person,  of  a  heavy 
and  dull  v^it  and  very  malicious.  He  whose  motion  is  lame 
anil  hinping,  or  any  otherwise  imperfect,  or  that  counter- 
feits.any  imperfection,  is  denoted  to  be  envious,  malicious,, 
false  and  detracting. 

% 
IV.     Judgments  drav/n  from  the  Stature  of  a  Man. 

FHYSIOGNOMY  drav/s  several  judgments  also  from 
the  stature  of  a  m^an,  which  are  as  follow:  If  a  man  be  up- 
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right  and  straight,  inclined  rather  to  leanness  than  fat,  it  shews 
him  to  be  bold,  cruel,  proud,  clamorous,  soon  angry,  and 
hard  to  be  reconciled  when  displeased  ;  very  frugal,  deceit- 
ful, and  in  many  things  malicious.  To  be  of  tall  stature  and 
corpulent  with  it,  denotes  him  to  be  not  only  handsome  but 
valiant  also,  but  of  no  extraordinary  understanding  ;  and, 
which  is  worst  of  all,  ungrateful  and  trepanning.  He  who 
is  extremely  tall  and  very  lean  and  thin  is  a  projecting  man, 
tiiat  designs  no  good  to  himself,  and  suspects  every  one  to 
be  as  bad  as  himself,  importunate  to  obtain  what  he  desires, 
and  extremely  wedded  to  his  own  humours.  He  who  is  thick 
and  short  is  vain,  envious,  suspicious,  and  very  shallow  of 
apprehension,  easy  of  belief,  but  very  long  before  he  will 
forget  an  injury.  He  who  is  lean  and  short  but  upright  with- 
al is,  by  the  rules  of  physiognomy,  wise  and  ingenious,  bold 
and  confident,  and  of  a  good  understanding,  but  of  a  deceit- 
ful heart.  He  who  stoops  as  he  goes,  not  so  much  by  age  as 
custom,  is  very  laborious,  a  retainer  of  secrets  but  very  incre- 
dulous and  not  easy  to  believe  every  vain  report  he  hears. 
He  that  goes  with  his  belly  stretching  forth  is  sociable,  mer- 
ry and  easy  to  be  persuaded. 

V.     General  Observations  worthy  of  Note. 

WHEN  you  find  a  red  man  to  be  faithful,  a  tall  man  to 
be  wise,  a  fat  man  to  be  swift  of  foot,  a  lean  man  to  be  a  fool, 
a  handsome  man  not  to  be  proud,  a  poor  man  not  to  be  envi- 
ous, a  whitely  man  not  to  be  wise,  one  that  talks  through  his 
nose  to  speak  without  snufBing,  a  knave  to  be  no  liar,  an  up- 
right man  not  to  be  bold  and  hearty  to  his  own  loss  ;  one  that 
drawls  when  he  speaks  not  to  be  crafty  and  circumventing  ; 
a  man  of  a  hot  constitution,  and  full  of  hair  on  his  breast  and 
body,  not  to  be  lustful ;  one  that  winks  at  another  Vv'ith  his 
eyes,  not  to  be  false  and  deceitful ;  one  that  knows  how  to 
shuffle  his  cards  to  be  ignorant  how  to  deal  them ;  a  rich  man 
to  be  prodigal ;  a  sailor  or  hangman  to  be  pitiful ;  a  pooi 
man  to  build  churches  ;  a  higler  not  to  be  a  liar  and  a  praiser 
of  his  ware ;  a  buyer  not  to  find  fault  vi'ith  and  undervalue 
that  which  he  would  willingly  buy  ;  a  quack  doctor  to  have 
a  good  conscience  both  to  God  and  man  ;  a  bailiff  or  catch- 
pole  not  to  be  a  merciless  villain;  an  hostess  not  to  over  reckon 
you,  and  an  usurer  to  be  charitable  ;  then  say  you  have  found 
-;)  prodigy,  or  a  man  acting  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature. 
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FAMILY    PHYSICIAN; 

Being  Choice  arj  Approved  REMEDIES  for  th: 
several  Distempers  incident  to  the  Human  Body. 

A  Powder  for  the  Epilepsy  or  Falling  Sickness, 

TAKE  of  opoponax,  crude  antimony,  dragons  blood,  cas- 
tor peony  seeds,  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  make  them 
into  a  subtile  powder  ;  the  dose  half  a  dram,  in  black  cherry 
water.  Before  you  take  it,  the  stomach  must  be  cleansed 
with  some  proper  vomit,  as  that  of  Mynsicht's  emetic  tartar 
from  four  grains  to  six.  For  children  salt  of  vitriol  from  a 
scruple  to  half  a  dram. 

A  Vomit  for  a  Swimming  in  the  Head. 

TAKE  cream  of  tartar  lialf  a  scruple,  castor  two  gr-Jr^Sj 
mix  all  together  for  a  vomit,  to  be  taken  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  At  night,  going  to  bed,  it  will  be  very  pro- 
per to  take  a  dose  of  apoplectic  powder. 

For  Spitting  of  Blood. 

TAKE  conserve  of  comfrey,  and  of  hips,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  conserve  of  red  roses  three  ounces,  dra- 
gons blood  a  dram,  spices  of  hyacinth  two  scruples,  red  co- 
ral a  dram  ;  mix  with  the  syrup  of  red  poppies,'  and  make  a 
soft  electuary ;  take  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  night  and 
morning. 

A  Pov/der  against  Vomiting. 

TAKE  crabs  eyes,  red  coral,  ivory,  of  each  two  drams, 
burnt  hartshorn  one  dram,  cinnamon  '^md  red  saunders,  of 
each  half  a  dram ;  make  all  into  a  subtile  powder,  and  take 
half  a  dram. 

For  the  Bloody  Flux. 

TAKE  a  dram,  of  powder  of  rhubarb  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  conserve  of  red  roses  early  in  the  morning,  and  at 
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night  take  of  torrified  or  roasted  rhubarb  half  a  dram,  dias- 
cordium  a  drain  and  a  half,  liquid  laudanum  cydoniated  a 
scruple  ;  mix  them  and  make  a  bolux. 

For  an  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. 

TAKE  curious  water  ten  ounces,  water  of  red  poppies 
three  ounces,  syrup  of  poppies  one  ounce,  pearl  prepared 
a  dram ;  make  a  julep,  and  take  six  spoonfuls  every  four 
hours. 

For  Weakness  in  Women. 

AFTER  a  gentle  purge  or  two  take  the  following  decoc- 
tion, viz.  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lignum  vitae  ;  sassafras  two 
ounces  ;  boil  the  whole  in  six  quarts  of  water  to  a  gallon  ; 
strain  and  keep  it  for  use  :  take  half  a  pint  first  in  the  morn- 
ing, fasting  for  two  hours  after ;  another  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  a  third  at  going  to  bed. 

An  Ointment  for  the  Itch. 

TAKE  sulphur  vive,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce,  oil  of 
tartar  per  diliquium  a  sufficient  quantity,  ointment  of  roses 
four  ounces,  make  a  liniment,  to  v/hich  add  a  scruple  of  oil 
©f  rhodium,  to  aromatize  it,  and  rab  the  parts  affected 
with  it. 

For  Worms  in  Children. 

TAKE  worm  seed  half  a  dram,  flour  of  sulphur  a  dram, 
sal  prunella  half  a  dram,  mix  and  make  a  powder ;  give  as 
much  as  will  lie  upon  a  silver  threepence,  night  and  morning 
m  treacle  or  honey.  For  grown  persons  add  a  small  quantity 
©f  aloes  rosatum,  and  so  make  them  up  into  pills ;  three  or 
§ouY  of  which  may  be  taken  every  morning. 

A  Diet  Drink  for  the  Vertigo  or  Swimming  of  the  Head. 

TAKE  small  ale,  and  boil  in  it  the  leaves  of  misletoe  of 
the  apple-tree,  roots  of  male  peony,  and  peony  flowers  :  then 
put  into  a  vessel  of  four  gallons,  in  which  hang  a  bag  of  half 
a  pound  of  peacock's  dung,  two  drams  of  cloves  bruised  ; 
drink  it  as  common  drink. 

For  a  Looseness. 

TAKE  of  Venice  treacle  and  diascordiura,  of  each  half 
a  dram,  in  warm  ale,  water-gruel,  or  what  you  like  be<^t,  at 
jaight  going  to  bed. 
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For  Fevers  in  Children. 

TAKE  of  crabs  eyes  one  dram,  cream  of  tartar  half  a 
dram,  white  sugar  candy  finely  powdered  the  weight  of  both  ; 
mix  all  well  together,  and  give  as  much  as  will  lie  upon  a  sil- 
ver threepence  in  a  spoonful  of  barley  water  or  sack  whey. 

For  an  Head  Ach  of  long  standing. 

TAKE  the  juice  or  distilled  water  of  hog  lice,  and  epn- 
tinue  the  use  of  Jt. 

For  the  Gripes  in  Children.  ^ 

GIVE  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil  of  anniseed  in  a  spoonful 
of  panada,  milk,  or  any  thing  you  think  proper. 

A  Distilled  Water  for  a  con  firmed  Phthisis. 

TAKE  leaves  of  ground-ivy  five  handfuls,  six  nutmegs 
sliced,  two  pound^s  of  the  crumbs  of  white  bread,  three  pounds 
of  snails  half  boiled  and  sliced  into  milk,  and  take  of  it  three  Gv 
four  times  a  day ;  sweetened  v/ith  sugar  of  pearl  or  roses. 

A  quieting  Night  Draught  when  the  Congh  is  violent. 

TAKE  of  water  of  green  v/heat  six  ounces,  syrup  of 
diascordium  three  ounces  ;  mix  them,  and  take  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  going  to  bed  every  night,  or  every  other  night. 

For  Vomitinp-  or  Looseness. 

O 

TAKE  of  Venice  treacle  oric  ounce,  powder  cf  tovmeu- 
til  roots,  contrayerva,  pearl  and  prepared  coral,  of  each  a 
sufficient  quantity,  of  the  vSyrup  of  dried  rc5es  make  an  elec- 
tuary; take  the  quantity  of  a  wahiut  every  fourth  or  fifth 
hour  ;  drink  after  it  a  draught  of  ale  or  beer,  with  a.  crust  of 
bread,  mace,  or  cinnamon  boiled  in  it. 

A  Distilled  Vf  ater  for  the  Jaundice. 

TAKE  a  pound  of  the  roots  of  English  rhubarb  sHced? 
the  rinds  of  four  oranges  sliced,  the  filings  of  steel  a  pound, 
fresh  strawberries  six  pounds,  three  quails  of  white  wine  j 
let  them  stand  in  infusion  for  some  time,  and  distil  all  ac- 
cording to  art.  Take  of  it  four  ounces  twice  a  day,  with, 
twenty  drops  of  the  spirit  of  saffron,. 
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For  die  Rheumatism. 

TAKE  volatile  salt  of  hartshorrij  volatile  salt  of  amber, 
of  each  two  drains,  crabs  eyes  one  ounce,  cochineal  a  scru- 
ple ;  mix  and  make  a  powder.  Take  half  a  dram  of  this 
three  times  a  day,  or  indeed  every  four  hours,  keeping  your 
bed  and  sweating  upon  it. 

For  a  Violeni:  Tooth- Ach. 

IF  the  tooth  be  hollowj  nothing  cures  but  drawing  ;  but 
if  occasioned  through  a  deRuxion  of  hiimours  upon  the  part, 
lirst  take  a  gentle  purge,  and  at  night  when  you  go  to  Bed  ta.ke 
a  grain  or  two  of  London  laudanum,  which  vvill  thicken  the 
humours,  s^^  the  dei^uxion,  and  consequently  remove  the 
pain. 

For  St.  Anthony's  Fire. 

BLEEDING  premiised,  take  fiog  spawn  water  and  plan- 
tain water  of  each  half  a  pint,  sugar  of  lead  two  drams ;  mix 
and  shake  the  bottle  till  the  salt  is  dissolved.  Dip  a  linen  cloth 
in  this  water,  and  bathe  the  part  affected  With  it,  which  it 
cools  wonderfully. 

For  the  Black  Jaundice. 

TAKE  flower  of  sal  ammoniac  a  dram,  salt  of  amber 
a  scruple,  dianucum  a  dram,  extract  of  gentian  a  dram,  saf- 
fron a  scruple,  gum  ammoniac  dissolved  in  vinegar  of  squils 
what  suffices,  make  a  mass  of  small  pills ;  take  three  or  four 
morning  or  evening. 

For  an  Ague. 

TAKE  the  common  bitter  drink  without  the  purgatives 
two  quarts,  salt  of  wormwood  two  ounces,  the  best  English 
saffron  a  dram.  After  you  have  taken  a  vomit,  or  convenient 
purge,  take  half  a  pint  of  this  three  times  a  day,  vi-z,  in  the 
morning  fasting,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  last  at 
night. 

For  the  Cliolic. 

TAKE  anniseed,  sweet  fennel  seed,  coriander,  carraway 
seeds,  of  each  two  drams,  cummin  seed  a  dram,,  rased  ginger 
a  small  quantity,  bruise  all  in  a  m.ortar,  and  put  themi  i:-ito  a 
quart  of  Nantz  brandy  ;  let  them  infuse  three  days,  shaking 
the  bottle  three  or  four  limes  a  day,  then  strain  and  keep  it 
for  use  ;  take  two  or  three  spoonfuls  in  the  fit. 

For  the  Palpitation  or  Beating  of  the  Heart. 

TAKE  powder  of  crabs  eyes,  burnt  hartshorn,  and  red 
coral,  of  each  a  dram,  English  saffron  a  scruple ;  mix,  and 
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make  a  powder.    Take  a  scruple  of  it  night  and  morning  in 
a  spoonful  of  barley  water,  drinking  a  draught  after  it. 

For  a  Pain  in  the  Stomach  proceeding  from  Wind, 

TAKE  Venice  treacle  three  drams,  dittany,  seeds  of  am- 
bos  daucus,  of  each  six  grains,  gakngal,  cloves,  of  each  a 
scrupie,  wood  of  aloes,  cora!,  of  each  a  scruple,  c<)n.->er\e  of 
roses  an  ounce,  conserve  of  mint  half  au  ounce,  v/ii  li  a  sujEB- 
cient  quantity  of  syrup  of  mint  make  an  elec.uary.  If  need 
require,  you  may  add  two  grains  of  opium.  Dose,  the  quan- 
tity of  a  nutmeg  in  the  morning  fasting. 

Lozenges  restorative  in  >  Consumption. 

T  '  KE  pine  nuts  prepared  two  drams  and  a  half,  green- 
fustick  two  drams,  species  diambras  two  scruples,  cinnamon 
half  a  dram,  galangal  a  scruple,  cloves  half  a  dram,  nutniegSi 
two  scrupies,  with  ginger  half  a  dram,  xiioa  aloes  half  a  scru- 
ple, with  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  sugar  dissolved  in  rose 
water,  and  the  spices,  make  a  confection  in  lozenges. 

A?ainst  Aches  and  Pain^  in  the  Joints.  . 

POWDER  of  chamedrois,  chamoiDetys,  and  gentian,  of 
each  three  dram.s,  dried  leaves  of  rte  four  ounces  ;  rvike  all 
into  a  fine  powder.  After  due  purging  give  a  dram  of  this 
night  and  morning  in  a  spoonful  of  white  wine. 

For  Spots  and  Pimples  in  the  Skin. 

TWO  ounces  of  black  soap,  sulphur  vive  in  powder  one 
ounce  :  tie  them  in  a  rag,  and  hang  them  in  a  pint  of  vinegar 
for  the  space  of  nine  days  ;  then  rub  and  vvasii  the  part  gent- 
ly night  and  morning. 

Purging  Pills  for  the  Scurvy. 

TAKE  rosin  of  julep  twenty  grains,  aromatic  pills  Vv^ith 
gum  two  grains,  vitriolated  tartar  twenty-six  grains,  oh  of 
juniper  ten  grains,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gum  ammo- 
niac dissolved  in  vinegar  of  squiis.  Take  four  at  a  time  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  fasting  two  hours  after.  Yen  may  take 
them  once  a  w^«k. 

For  Sti.iking  Gums  without  Rottenness. 

TAKE  powder  of  the  best  myrrh  one  ounce,  claret  wine 
a  pint :  after  two  or  three  days  infu.^ion,  wash  your  gums  and 
mouth  with  it. 

For  the  Rheumatism  proceeding  from  the  Seurvy. 

TAKE  stone-horse  dung  a  pound,  white  v/ine  three  or 
four  quarts,  distil  according  to  art :  take  fi-ve  or  six  ounce? 
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twice  or  thrice  a  day.     Some  take  the  infusion  only,  but  tbis 
exceeds  it. 

For  a  Convulsion  Cough  in  Children. 

AFTER  a  gentle  vomit  and  purge,  apply  a  blister  to  the 
sape  of  the  neck ;  but  if  the  distemper  be  very  obstinate,  then 
cut  an  issue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  or  in  the  arm  pits  ;  keep  them 
close  to  a  diet  drink  of  chida  sarsa,  shavings  of  ivory,  Saun- 
ders, and  some  diuretic  ingredients.  But  if  a  specific,  you 
may  give  cupmoss  every  day  in  powder  in  boiled  milk.  You 
may  add  the  decoction  of  hyssop,  with  a  little  castor  and 
saffron. 

For  an  Inward  Bleeding. 

TAKE  leaves  of  plaintain  and  stinking  nettles,  of  each 
three  handful s;  bruise  them  very  well,  and  pour  on  them  six 
cunces  of  plantain  water ;  afterwards  make  a  strong  expres- 
sion, and  drink  the  whole  off. 

For  a  Bleeding  at  the  Nose. 

TAKE  a  dried  toad,  sew  it  up  in  a  silk  bag,  and  hang  it 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  for  a  considerable  time. — This  has 
performed  the  cure  when  other  medicines  have  proved  in- 
effectual. 

For  the  same. 

TAKE  calcanthum  rubefactum  or  the  caput  mortuum  of 
vitriol  half  an  ounce;  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  quick  lime  water 
to  a  pint ;  when  cold  and  settled  strain  it.  Dip  a  tent  in  it 
knd  thrust  it  up  the  nostrils  ;  or  you  may  snuff  some  of  it  up 
the  nose. 

Powder  against  Poison  and  Pestilence. 

TAKE  zedoary,  euphorbium,  corallina,  tormentil,  gen- 
tian, common  dittany,  scalded  earth,  armenian  bole,  red  and 
white  coral,  spikenard,  mastich,  clove,  jelly  flowers,  lesser 
centuary,  red  saunders,  bone  of  stag's  heart,  catnphire,  of 
each  equal  parts.  Make  all  into  an  impalpable  powder  ;  give 
one  dram  with  sorrel  water,  or  with  wine  and  sorrel  boiled 
together. 


END  OF  THE  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


THE 


Experienced  Midwife. 


PART  I. 


A  GUIDE  for  Child-bearing  Women, 


INTRODUCTION, 

I  HAVE  given  this  book  the  title  of  The  Complete  and 
Experienced  MIDWIFE,  both  because  in  is  chiefly  de- 
signed for  those  who  profess  midwifery,  and  contains  what- 
e  ver  is  necessary  for  them  to  know  in  the  practice  thereof,  and 
also  because  it  is  the  resqlt  of  many  years  experience,  and 
that  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  and  is  therefore  the  more  to 
be  depended  upon.  A  midwife  is  the  most  necessary  and 
honourable  oflice,  being  indeed  a  helper  of  nature  ;  which 
therefore  jiiakes  it  necessary  for  her  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  work  of  generation,  and 
the  instruments  with  which  she  works ,  for  she  that  knows 
not  the  operations  of  nature,  nor  with  what  tools  she  works, 
must  needs  be  at  a  loss  how  to  assist  therein.  .And  seeing 
the  instruments  of  operation  both  in  men  and  women  are  those 
things  by  which  mankind  are  produced,  it  is  very  necessnry 
that  all  midwives  should  be  well  acquainted  with  them,  that 
they  rnSy  the  better  understand  their  business,  and  assist  na- 
ture as  there  sivil!  be  occasion.  The  first  thing  then  necessa- 
ry, as  introducLory  to  this  treatise,  is  an  Anatomical  De- 
scription of  the  senfcral  parts  of  Generation  both  in  Men  and 
pro:nen :  and  having  designed  throughout  to  comprehend 
much  in  a  little  room,  I  shaii  avoid  all  unnecessary  and  im- 
pertinent matters  with  which  books  of  this  nature  are  for  the 
-most  part  too  much  clogged,  aod  which  are  more  ciirious 
than  needful.  And  though  I  shall  be  necessitated  to  speak 
plainly,  that  so  I  may  be  u\idersto.  d,  yet  I  shall  do  it  with 
that  modesty  that  none  shall  have  need  to  blush,  unless  it  br 
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from  something  in  themselves,  rather  than  from  what  they 
shall  find  here ;  having  che  motio  ur  the  royal  garier  for  my 
defence,  which  is,  *  Ho?ii  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  :^  or,  <  Et^l  be 
to  him  that  evil  thinks* 


CHAP.  L 

An  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Tustrumenfs  of 
Generation  both  in  Ma.n  and  Wonuui.  ■ 

Section  I. 
Of  the  Parts  of  Genera': ici-:  \v.  Man. 

S  the  generation  of  mankind  is  produced  by  the  coition 
of  both  sexes,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  instru- 
ments of  generation  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  male  and  ferriale  ; 
the  operations  of  which  are  by  action  and  passion  ;  and  here- 
in the  agent  is  the  seed  and  the  patient  the  blood  ;  whence  we 
may  easily  collect,  that  the  body  of  man  being  generated  by 
action  and  passion,  he  must  needs  be  subject  thereunto  dur- 
ing his  life.  Now,  since  the  instruments  of  generation  are 
male  and  female,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  of  them  both 
distinctly,  that  the  honest  and  discreet  midwife  may  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  several  parts,  and  their  various  opera- 
tions, as  they  contribute  to  the  work  of  generation.  And, 
in  doing  this,  I  shall  give  the  honour  of  precedence  to  my 
own  sex,  and  speak  first  of  the  parts  of  generation  in  man, 
which  will  be  comprehended  under  six  particulars,  viz.  The 
preparing  vessels,  the  corpus  'varicosum,  the  testicles  or  stones, 
the  "jasa  deferentia,  the  seminal  vessels,  and  the  yard.  Of 
€  ach  of  which  in  their  order.  / 

1.  The  first  are  the  'vasa  preparenti^^OY  preparing  vessels, 
which  are  four  in  number,  two  veins,  and  as  mariy  arteries , 
and  they  are  called  preparing  vessels  from  their  oifice,  which 
is  to  prepare  that  matter  or  substance  which  the  stones  turn 
into  seed,  to  fit  it  for  the  work.  Whence  you  nfay  note, 
that  the  liver  is  the  orignal  of  blood,  and  distributes  it  through 
the  body  by  the  veins,  and  not  the  heart,  as  some  have  taught. 
As  to  the  original  of  these  veins,  the  right  vein  proceedeth 
from  the  "vena  ca^va,  or  great  vein,  which  receives  the  blood 
from  the  liver,  and  distributes  it  by  its  branches  to  all  the 
body  ;  the  left  is  from  the  emulgent  vein,  which  is  one  of  the 
two  main  branches  of  .he  hollow  vein  passing  to  the  reins. 
As  to  the  arteries,  they  both  nrise  from  the  great  artery,  which 
the  Greeks  call  that  v.^hich  is  indeed  the  great  trunk  and  ori- 
ginal of  all  the  arteries.     But  I  will  not  trouble  vou  with 
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Greek  derivations  of  words,  affecting  more  to  teach  yon  the 
knowledge  of  things  than  words. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  be  spoken  of  is  the  corpus  "oaricosum, 
a,nd  this  is  an  interweaving  of  the  veins  and  arteries  which 
carry  the  vital  and  natural  blood  to  the  stones  to  make  seed 
of.  These,  though  at  the  first  declension  they  keep  at  a  small 
distance  the  one  from  the  other,  yet  before  they  enter  the 
stones  they  make  an  admirable  intermixture  of  twisting  the 
onefrom  the  other,  so  that  sometimes  the  veins  go  into  the 
arteries,  and  sometimes  the  arteries  into  the  veins  ;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  very  hard  and  long,  not  much  unlike  a 
pyramid  in  form,  without  any  sensible  hollowncss  :  the  use 
is  to  make  one  body  of  the  biood  and  vital  spirits,  which 
they  both  mix  and  changethe  colour  of,  from  red  to  white, 
that  so  the  stones  may  both  have  a  fit  matter  to  work  upon, 
and  do  their  work  more  easily  ;  for  which  reason,  the  inter- 
weaving reacheth  down  to  the  very  stones,  and  pierceth  into 
their  substance. 

3.  The  stones  are  the  third  thing  to  be  spoken  of,  called 
also  testicles  ;  in  Latin,  testes  ;  that  is,  a  witness,  because  they 
witness  oae  to  be  a  man.  As  to  these  I  need  not  tell  you 
their  number,  nor  where  nature  has  placed  them,  for  that  is 
obvious  to  the  eye.  Their  substance  is  soft,  white,  and  spon- 
gy, full  of  small  veins  and  arteries,  v^'hich  is  the  reason  they 
swell  to  such  a  bigness  upon  the  flowing  down  of  the  humour 
in  them.  Their  form  is  oval :  but  most  authors  are  of  opin- 
ion that  tiieir  bigness  is  not  equal,  but  that  the  right  is  the 
biggest,  the  hottest,  and  breeds  the  best  and  strongest  see-d. 
Each  of  these  stones  have  a  muscle,  called  cremaster  /  which 
signifies  to  hold  up,  because  they  pull  up  the  stones  in  the  act 
of  coition,  that  so  the  vessels  being  slackened,  may  the  better 
void  the  seed.  These  muscles  are  weakened  both  by  age  and 
sickness  ;_  and  thren  the  stones  hang  down  lower  than  in  youtk 
and  health.  These  stones  are  of  great  use,  for  they  convert 
the  blood  and  vital  spirits  into  seed  for  the  procreation  of  man  ; 
but  thi^^ust  not  be  understood  as  if  they  converted  all  the 
biood  that  comes  into  them  into  seed,  for  they  keep  some 
for  their  own  nourishment.  But  besides  this,  they  add  strength 
and  courage  to  the  body  ;  which  is  evident  from  this,  that 
eunuchs  are  neither  so  hot,  strong,  nor  valiant  as  other  men, 
nor  is  an  ox  so  hot  or  valiant  as  a  bull. 

4.  The  next  in  order  are  the  'vasa  deferential  which  are  the 
vessels  that  carry  the  seed  from,  the  stones  to  the  seminal  ves- 
sels, which  is  kept  there  till  its  expulsion.  These  are  in  num- 
ber two,  in  colour  white,  and  in  substance  nervous  or  sinewy  ; 
and  from  a  certain  hoUowness  which  they  have  in  them  are 
.also  spermatic  pores.    They  rise  not  far  from  the  preparing 
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vessels;  and  when  they  come  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly, 
they  turn  back  again,  and  pass  into  the  back-side  of  the  blad- 
der, between  it  and  the  right  gut  :  and  when  they  come  near 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  they  are  joined  to  the  seminal  galls, 
which  somewhat  resemble  the  cells  of  an  honey-comb  ;  which 
cells  contain  an  oiiy  substance,  for  they  draw  the  fatty  sub- 
stance from  the  seed,  which  they  empty  into  the  urinal  pas- 
sage, which  is  done  for  the  most  part  in  the  act  of  copula- 
tion, that  so  the  thin  internal  skin  of  the  yard  suffers  not 
tbri;u,e;h  the  acrimony  or  sharpness  of  the  seed.  And  when 
the  nyasa  deferentia  has  passed,  as  before  narrated,  they  fall 
into  the glandula  prostrata^  which  are  the  vessels  ordained  by 
nature  to  keep  the  seed,  and  which  are  next  to  be  spoken  of. 

5.  The  seminal  vessels,  csWed  glandulum  seminale,  are  cer- 
tain kernels  placed  between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the 
right  gut,  compassing  about  the  imsa  deferentia,  the  urethra, 
or  common  passage,  for  seed  and  urine  passing  through  the  , 
midst  of  it,  and  may  properly  enough  be  called  the  conduit 
of  the  yard.  At  the  mouth  of  the  urethra-,  where  it  meets 
with  the  'vasa  deferentia^  there  is  a  thick  skin,  whose  office 
is  to  hinder  the  seminal  vessels,  which  are  of  a  spongy  nature^ 
from  shedding  their  seed  against  their  will :  this  skin  is  very 
full  of  pores,  and  through  the  heat  of  the  act  of  copulation 
the  pores  open,  and  so  %\ve  passage  to  the  seed,  which  being 
of  a  very  subtle  spirit,  and  especially  being  moved,  will  pass 
through  this  caruncle  or  skin  as  quicksilver  through  leather ; 
and  yet  the  pores  of  this  skin  are  not  discernible  unless  in  the 
anatomy  of  a  man  who  had  some  violent  running  in  the  reins 
when  he  died,  and  then  they  are  conspicuous,  these  vessels 
being  the  proper  seat  of  that  disease. 

6.  The  last  of  the  parts  of  generation  in  man  to  be  spoken 
of  is  the  yard,  which  has  a  principal  share  in  the  work  of 
generation,  and  is  called  penis,  from  its  hanging  without  the 
beliy  ;  and  it  consists  of  skin,  tendons,  veinSj  arteries,  sinews, 
and  great  hgaments,  and  is  long  and  round,  being  ordained 
by  nature  both  for  the  passage  of  the  urinCj  and  fo^he  con- 
veying of  seed  into  the  matrix.  It  hath  SQm.e  parts  covnmon 
with  it  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  the  skin,  or  \:i\z  mernbrana 
carnosa  ;  and  some  parts  it  has  peculiar  to  itself,  as  the  two 
nervous  bodies,  the  septum^  the  uretkra^  the  glans,  the  four 
muscles,  and  the  -vessels.  The  skin,  which  the  Latins  calF 
cutis,  is  full  of  pores,  through  which  the  sweat  and  fuiigi- 
nods  or  sooty  black  vapours  of  the  third  concoction  (which 
concocts  the  blood  into  flesh)  pass  out :  These  pores  are  very 
many  and  thick,  but  hardly  visible  to  the  eye  ;  and  when  the 
yard  stands  not,  it  is  flaggy  :  but  when  it  stands,  it  is  stiff': 
The  skin  is  very  scnvsible,  because  the  nerves  concur  to  make 
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up  its  being ;  for  the  brain  gives  sense  to  the  body  by  the 
nerves.  As  to  the  caryins' membrana,  or  fleshy  skin,  it  is  so 
called,  not  because  its  body  is  fleshy,  but  because  it  lies  be- 
tween the  flesh,  and  passeth  into  other  parts  of  the  body  un- 
derneath the  fat,  and  sticks  close  to  the  muscles  :  but  in  the 
yard  there  is  no  fat  at  all,  only  a  few  superficial  veins  and  ar- 
teries pass  between  the  former  skin  and  this,  which  when  tlie 
yard  stands  are  visible  to  the  eye  :  These  are  the  parts  com'- 
mon  both  to  the  yard  and  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  I  will 
now  speak  of  those  parts  of  the  yard  which  are  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  to  no  other  parts  of  the  body  :  And  those  are  like- 
wise six,  as  has  been  already  said,  of  which  it  will  also  be 
3iecessary  to  speak. 

Of  the  peculiar  internal  parts  of  the  Yard. 

1.  Of  the  Nervous  Bodies:  These  are  two,  though  joined 
together,  and  are  hard,  long  and  sinewy,  they  are  spongj- 
within,  and  full  of  black  blood  ;  the  spongy  substance  of  the 
inward  part  of  it  seems  to  be  woven  together  like  a  net,  con- 
sisting of  innumerable  twigs  of  veins  and  arteries.  The  black 
blood  contained  therein  is  very  full  of  spirits,  and  the  delights 
or  desires  of  Venus  add  heat  to  these,  which  causeth  the  yard 
to  stand  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  venereal  sights  and  tales 
will  do  ito  Nor  need  it  be  strange  to  any,  that  Yenus,  being 
a  planet  cold  and  moist,  should  add  heat  to  those  parts,  since 
by  night,  as  the  Psalmist  testifies,  Psal.  cxxxix, — Now  this 
hollow  and  spongy  intermixture  or  weaving  was  so  ordered 
by  nature,  on  purpose  to  contain  the  spirit  of  venereal  heat, 
that  the  yard  may  not  fall  before  it  has  done  its  Vvork.  These 
two  side  ligaments  of  the  yard,  wliere  they  are  thick  and 
rounds  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  share-bone,  and  at 
the  beginning  are  separated  the  one  from  the  other,  resem- 
bling a  pair  of  horns,  or  the  letter  Y,  where  Vaziirethra,  or 
common  passage  of  urine  and  seed,  passeth  bet-\^een  them. 

2.  Those  nervous  bodies  of  which  I  have  spoken,  so  soon 
as  they  come  to  the  joining  of  the  share-bone,  are  joined  by 
the  septum  lucidum,  which  is  the  second  internal  part  to-be 
described,  which  in  substance  is  white  and  nervous,  or  sin- 
ewy, and  its  use  is  to  uphold  the  two  side  ligaments  and  th^ 
urethra. 

3.  The  third  thing  in  the  internal  pails  of  the  yard  is  the 
urethra^  which  is  the  passage  or  channel  by  which  both  the 
seed  and  urine  is  conveyed  out  through  the  yard.  The  sub=- 
stance  of  it  is  sinewy,  thick,  soft,  and  loose,  as  the  side  liga- 
ments are ;  it  begins  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  being 
joined  to  it,  passeth  to  the  glans.  It  has  in  the  beginning  of 
it  three  holes,  of  which  the  largest  of  them  is  in  the  midst « 
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\vhich  receives  the  urine  into  it ;  the  other  two  are  imaller, 
by  which  it  receives  the  seed  from  each  seminal  vessel. 

4.  The  yard  has  four  muscles,  on  each  side  two :  These 
muscles  are  instruments  of  voluntary  motion,  without  which 
no  part  of  the  body  can  move  itself.  It  consists  of  fibrous 
flesh  to  make  its  body,  of  nerves  for  its  sense,  of  veins  for  its 
nourishment,  of  arteries  for  its  vital  heat,  of  a  membrane  or  . 
skin  to  knit  it  together,  and  to  distinguish  one  muscle  from 
another,  and  all  of  them  from  the  flesh  :  of  these  muscles,  as 
I  said  before,  the  yard  has  two  on  each  side,  and  the  use  of 
them  is  to  erect  the  yard  and  make  it  stand,  and  therefore 
they  are  also  called  erectors.  But  here  you  must  note,  that 
of  the  two  on  each  side,  the  one  is  shorter  and  thicker  than 
the  other ;  and  these  are  they  that  do  erect  the  yard,  and  so 
are  called  erectors  :  but  the  two  other  being  longer  and  smal- 
ler, their  office  is  to  dilate  the  lower  part  of  the  urethra,  both 
for  making  water  and  emitting  seed ;  upon  which  account 
they  are  called  accelerators. 

5.  That  vi'hich  is  called  the  glans,  is  the  extreme  part  of  the 
yard,  which  is  very  soft,  and  of  a  most  exquisite  feeling,  by 
reason  of  the  thinness  of  the  skin  wherewith  it  is  covered  : 
This  is  covered  with  the  pra;putium,  or  fore-skin,  which  in 
some  men  covers  the  top  of  the  yard  quite  close,  but  in  others 
it  doth  not ;  which  skin  moving  up  and  down  in  the  act  of 
copulation,  brings  pleasure  both  to  man  and  woman.  This 
outer  skin  is  that  which  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  cut  off 
on  the  eighth  day.  The praputium,  or  fore-skin,  is  tied  to  the 
glans  by  a  ligament  or  bridle,  which  is  cdcWeA  fr^enum. 

6.  The  last  internal  part  of  the  yard  are  the  vessels  thereof, 
veins,  nerves  and  arteries.  Of  these  some  pass  by  the  skin, 
and  are  visible  to  the  eye  whea  the  yard  stands :  others  pass 
by  the  inward  parts  of  the  yatd  ;  the  arteries  are  wonderfully 
dispersed  through  the  body  of  the  yard,  much  exceeding  the 
dispersion  of  the  veins ;  for  the  right  artery  is  dispersed  to 
the  left  side,  and  the  left  to  the  right  side. "  It  hath  two  nerves, 
the  lesser  whereof  is  bestowed  upon  the  skin,  the  greater  up- 
on the  muscles  and  body  of  the  yard.  But  this  much  shall 
suffice  to  be  said  in  describing  the  parts  of  generation  in  men. 
I  shall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  describe  those 
©f  women,  that  so  the  honest  and  industrious  midwife  may 
know  how  to  help  them  in  their  extremities. 

Section   II. 

Describing  the  Paits  of  Generation  in  Woman. 

WHATEVER  ignorant  persons  may  imagine,  or  some 
good  women  think, that  are  unwilling  those  private  parts  which 
Nature  has  given  them  should  be  exposed,  yet  in  this  case  it- 
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is  absolutely  necessary  ;  for  I  do  positively  affirm,  that  it  is 
impossible  truly  to  comprehend  what  a  midwife  ought  to  do, 
if  these  parts  are  not  perfectly  understood  by  them  ;  nor  do  I 
know  any  reason  they  have  to  be  ashamed  to  see  or  hear  a  par- 
ticular description  of  what  God  and  nature  has  given  them, 
since  it  is  not  the  having  these  parts,  but  the  unlavv'fui  use  of 
them,  that  causes  shame. 

To  proceed  then  in  this  description  more  regularly,  I  shall 
speak  in  order  of  these  following  principal  parts  :  first,  of  the 
Privy  Passage  ;  secondly,  of  the  Womb  ;  thirdly,  of  the  Tes- 
ticles or  Stones  ;  fourthly,  of  the  Spermatic  Vessels. 

1st.  Of  the  Privy  Passage.  Under  this  head  I  shall  consi- 
der the  six  following  parts  : — 

1.  The  lips,  which  are  visible  to  the  eye,  and  are  designed 
by  nature  as  a  cover  to  the  fissura  magna,  or  great  orifice : 
these  are  framed  of  the  body,  and  have  pretty  store  of  spon- 
gy fat ;  and  their  use  is  to  keep  the  internal  parts  from  cold 
and  dust.  These  are  the  only  things  that  are  obvious  to  the 
sight :  the  rest  are  concealed,  and  cannot  be  seen,  unless  these 
two  lips  are  stretched  asunder,  and  the  entry  of  the  privities 
opened* 

2.  When  the  lips  are  severed,  the  next  thing  that  app*ears 
is  the  nympha:  or  wings  ;  they  are  formed  of  soft  and  spuiigy 
flesh,  and  are  in  form  and  colour  like  the  comb  of  a  cock. 

3.  In  the  uppermost  part,  just  above  the  urinary  passage, 
may  be  observed  the  clitoris,  v^hich  is  a  sinewy  and  hard  body, 
full  of  spongy  and  black  matter  within,  like  the  side  ligament 
of  the  yard,  representing  in  form  the  yard  of  a  man,  and  suf- 
fers erection  and  falling  as  that  doth  ;  and  it  grows  hard,  and 
becomes  erected  as  a  man's  yard,  in  proportion  to  the  desire 
a  woman  hath  to  copulation ;  and  this  also  is  that  which  gives 
a  woman  delight  in  copulation  :  for  without  this  a  w^oman 
hath  neither  a  desire  to  copulation  nor  delight  in  it,  nor  can 
conceive  by  it.  And  I  have  heard  that  some  women  have  had 
their  clitoris  so  long  that  they  have  abused  other  women  there- 
with :  Nay,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  these  per- 
sons that  have  been  reported  to  be  hermaphrodites,  as  having 
the  genitals  both  of  men  and  women,  are  only  such  women 
in  whom  the  clitoris  hangs  out  externally,  resembling  the  form 
of  a  yard.  But  though  I  will  not  be  positive  in  this,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  the  larger  the  clitoris  is  in  any  woman,  the  more 
lustful  she  is. 

4.  Under  the  clitorist  and  above  the  neck,  appears  the  ori- 
fice or  urinary  passage,  whick  is  much  larger  in  w^omen  than 
men,  and  causes  their  water  to  come  from  them  in  a  great 
stream.     On  both  sides  the  urinary  passage  may  be  seen  two 

-small  membranous  appendices,  a  little  broader  above  than 
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belo^v,  issuing  forth  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  great  lips, 
immediately  under  the  clitoris  ;  the  use  whereof  is- to  cover 
the  orifice  of  the  urinary,  and  defend  the  bladder  from  the 
cold  air :  so  that  when  a  woman  voideth  her  urine,  she  con- 
tracteth  the  parts  so,  that  she  conducts  it  out  without  suf- 
fering it  to  spread  along  the  privities,  and  often  without  so 
much  as  wetting  the  lips  ;  and  therefore  these  small  membra- 
nons  wings  are  called  the  nympha;^  because  they  govern  wo- 
men's water.  Some  women  have  had  them  so  great  and  long, 
that  they  have  been  necessitated  to  cut  off  so  much  as  has 
exceeded  and  grev/  without  the  lips. 

5.  Near  this  are  four  caruncles,  or  fleshy  knobs,  commonly 
called  caruncles  myrtiformes  ;  these  are  placed  on  each  side 
two,  and  a  small  one  above,  just  under  the  urinary  passage, 
and  in  virgins  are  reddish,  plump,  and  reund,  but  hang  flag- 
ging when  virginity  is  lost.  In  virgins  they  are  joined  toge- 
ther by  a  thin  sinewy  skin  or  membrane,  which  is  called  the 
hymen^  and  keeps  them  in  subjection,  and  makes  them  re- 
semble a  kind  of  rose-bud  half  blown.  This  disposition  of 
the  caruncles  is  the  only  certain  mark  of  virginity,  it  being  in 
vain  to  search  for  it  elsewhere,  or  hope  to  be  informed  cf  it 
any  other  way:  And  it  is  from  the  pressing  and  bruising  these 
caruncles,  and  forcing  and  breaking  the  little  mem.branes, 
ywhich  is  done  by  the  yard  in  the  first  act  of  copulation,)  that 
there  happens  an  eitusion  of  blood  ;  after  which  they  remain 
separated,  and  never  recover  their  first  figure,  but  become 
more  and  more  flat  as  the  acts  of  copulation  are  increased  ; 
and  in  those  that  have  children  they  are  almost  totally  defac- 
ed, by  reason  of  the  great  distention  these  parts  suffer  in  the 
time  of  their  labour.  Their  use  is  to  straiten  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  to  hinder  the  cold  air  from  incommoding  it,  and  like- 
wise to  increase  mutual  pleasure  in  the  act  of  coition  ;  for  the 
carunclCvS  being  then  extremely  swelled  and  filled  with  blood 
and  spirits,  they  close  with  more  pleasure  upon  the  yard  of 
the  man,  whereby  the  woman  is  much  more  delighted.  What 
I  have  said  of  the  effusion  of  blood  which  happens  in  the  first 
act  of  copulation,  though  when  it  happens  it  is  an  undoubt- 
ed sign  of  virginity,  shewing  the  canmcles  myrtiformes  have 
never  been  pressed  till  then,  yet  wheii  there  happens  no  blood, 
it  is  not  always  a  sign  that  virginity  is  lost  before  :  for  the  hy- 
men  may  be  broken  without  copulation,  by  the  defluxion  of 
sharp  humours,  which  sometimes  happens  to  young  virgins, 
because  in  them  it  is  thianesf :  It  is  also  done  by  the  unskilful 
'ipplication  of  pessaries  to  provoke  the  terms.  Sec.  But  these 
!ghings  happen  so  rarely,  that  those  virgins  to  whom  it  so 
Happens  do  thereby  bring  themselves  under  a  jusi  sdspicion. 

6.  The  next  to  be  spoken  of  is  the  neck  of  the  \vomb> 

I 
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which  is  nothing  else  but  the  distance  between  the  privy  pas- 
sage and  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  into  which  the  man's  yard 
enters  in  the  act  of  copulation ;  and  in  women  of  reasonable 
stature  is  about  eight  inches  in  length.  It  is  of  a  membranous 
substance^  fleshy  without,  skinny  and  very  much  wrinkled 
within  ;  that  it  may  both  retain  the  seed  cast  into  it  in  the  act 
©f  copulation,  and  also  that  it  may  dilate  and  extend  itself  to 
give  sufficient  passage  to  the  infant  at  its  birth.  It  is  compos- 
ed of  two  membranes,  the  innermost  of  them  being  v^'hite^ 
servous,  and  circularly  wrinkled,  much  like  the  palate  of  an 
ox,  that  so  it  might  either  contract  or  dilate  itself  according 
to  the  bigness  or  length  of  the  man's  yard  ;  and  to  the  end, 
that  by  the  collision,  or  squeezing,  or  pressing  made  by  the 
yard  in  copulation,  the  pleasures  may  be  j;iaturally  augmented. 
The  external  or  outmost  membrane  is  red  and  fleshy,  like  the 
muscle  of  the  fundament,  surrounding  the  first,  to  the  end 
the  yard  may  be  the  better  closed  within  it:  and  it  is  by 
means  of  this  membrane  that  the  neck  adheres  the  stronger 
both  to  the  bladder  and  the  right  gut.  The  internal  mem- 
brane in  young  girls  is  very  soft  and  delicate,  but  in  womea 
much  addicted  to  copulation  it  grows  harder :  and  in  those 
who  are  grown  aged,  if  they  have  been  given  much  to  venery, 
it  is  almost  become  grisly. 

2dly.  Having  spoken  of  the  Privy  Passage,  I  come  now  to 
speak  of  the  womb,  which  the  Latins  call  'matrix,  yet  the  old 
English  word  is  the  womb.  Its  parts  are  two  ;  the  mou'th  of 
the  womb  and  the  bottom  of  it.  The  mouth  is  an  orifice  at 
the  entrance  into  i:,  which  may  be  dilated  and  shut  together 
like  a  purse  ;  for  although  iii  the  act  of  copulation  it  be  big 
enough  to  receive  the  gians  of  the  yard,  yet  afcer  conception 
it  is  so  closely  shut,  tliat  it  Wi]l  not  admit  of  the  point  of  a 
bodkin  to  enter;  and  yet  again  at  the  time  of  the  woman's 
delivery,  it  is  opened  so  extr4or.iinari'y,  that  the  infant 
pa.sses  through  it  into  the  v/or.'d  ;  at  wliichx  time  this  orifice 
whoUy  disappears,  and  the  womb  seems  to  have  but  one  great 
eavily,  from  its  bottom  to  the  very  entrance  of  the  neck. 
When  a  woman  is  not  with  child  il  is  a  little  oblong,  and  in 
substance  very  thick  and  close  ;  but  when  she  is  with  child  it 
is  shortened,  and  its  thickness  diminishes  proportionably  to 
its  distention.  And  therefore  it  is  a  mistake  of  some  anato- 
mists to  affirm,  that  its  substance  waxeth  thicker  a  little  be- 
fore a  woman^'s  labour  ;  for  any  one's  reason  will  inform  them, 
that  the  more  distended  it  is,  the  thinner  it  must  be,  and  the 
nearer  a  woman  is  to  the  time  of  her  delivery,  the  shorter  her 
v;omb  miust  be  extended.  As  to  the  action  by  w^hich  this  in- 
ward orifice  of  the  womb  is  opened  and  shut,  it  is  purely  na- 
ture }  for  were  it  otherwise,  there  would  not  be   so  many 
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bastards  begotten  a«  there  are;  irorwomM  many  married  wo- 
men have  so  many  childi^en,  were  it  at  their  own  choice,  for 
they  would  hinder  conception,  though  they  woi^ldbe  willing 
enough  to  use  copulation  ;  for  nature  has  attended  th>at  ac- 
tion with  something  so  pleasing  and  delightful,  that  they  are 
willing  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  use  thereof,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pains  they  afterwards  endure,  and  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  that  often  follow  it :  and  this  comes  to  pass,  not  so  much 
from  any  inordinate  lust  in  women,  as  that  the  great  Director 
©f  Nature,  for  the  increase  and  multiplication  of  mankind, 
and  even  of  all  other  species  in  the  elementary  world,  hath 
placed  sueh  a  magnetic  virtue  in  the  womb,  that  it  draws  the 
seed  to  it  as  the  loadstone  draws  iron. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  placed  the  womb  in  the  belly^ 
that  the  heat  might  always  be  maintained  by  the  warmth  of 
the  part  surrounding  it :  it  is  therefore  seated  in  the  middle 
of  the  kypogastrium,  (or  lower  part  of  the  belly,)  between 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum^  (or  right  gut,)  by  which  also  it  is 
defended  from,  any  hurt,  through  the  hardness  of  the  bones ; 
and  is  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  copulation,  and  of  the  birth's  being  thrust  out  at  the 
full  time. 

It  is  of  a  figure  almost  round,  inclining  somewhat  to  an 
oblong,  in  part  resembling  a  pear,  for,  from  being  broad  at 
the  bottom,  it  gradually  terminates  in  the  point  of  the  ori- 
fice, which  is  narrow. 

The  length,  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  womb,  differ  acr 
cording  to  the  age  and  disposition  of  the  body  :■ — For  in  vir- 
gins not  ripe  it  is  very  small  in  all  its  dimensions,  but  in  wo- 
men whose  terms  flow  in  great  quantities,  and  such  as  fre- 
quently use  copulation,  it  is  much  larger ;  and  if  they  have 
had  children,  it  is  larger  in  them  than  in  such  as  have  had 
hone ;  but  in  women  of  a  good  stature,  and  well  shaped,  it 
is  (as  I  have  said  before)  from  the  entrance  of  the  privy  parts 
to  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  usually  about  eight  inches ;  but 
the  length  of  the  body  of  the  womb  alone  does  not  exceed 
three  inches,  the  breadth  thereof  is  nearly  about  the  same, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  when  the  woman  is 
not  pregnant :  but  when  the  woman'*8  with  child  it  becomes 
of  a  prodigious  greatness,  and  the  nearer  she  is  to  her  delivery 
the  more  is  the  wom.b  extended. 

It  is  not  without  reason  then  that  nature  (or  the  God  of 
nature  rather)  has  made  the  womb  «f  a  vmembranous  sub- 
stance ;  for  thereby  it  does  the  easier  open,  to  conceive,  and  is 
gradually  dilated  from  the  growth  of  the  fatusy  or  young  ore, 
and  is  afterwards  conlracted  and  closed  again,  to  thrust  forth 
l»oth  it  and  the  after-burden,  and  then  to  retire  to  its  primi- 
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tiv«  seat.     Hence  also  it  is  enabled  to  erpel  any  noxious  hu* 
mours  which  sometimes  happen  to  be  contained  within  it. 

Before  I  have  done  witli  the  womb,  which  is  the  field  of 
generation,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  the  more  particularly 
taken  care  of,  for  as  the  seeds  of  plants  can  produce  no  fronts, 
nor  sprmg,  unless  sow^n  in  ground  proper  to  waxen  and  ex- 
cite tiheir  vegetative  virtue,  so  likewise  tiie  seed  of  a  man, 
though  potentially  containing  all  the  parts  of  a  child,  would, 
never  produce  so  admirable  an  effect,  if  it  were  not  cast  into 
the  fruitful  field  of  nature;  the  womb-)  I  shall  proceed  to  a 
more  particular  description  of  the  pails  thereof,  and  the  uses 
to  which  nalure  has  desigi-ed  them 

The  wuiTib  then  is  composed  of  various  similary  parts,  that 
is,  of  membranes,  veins,  arttries  and  nerves.  Its  membranes 
are  two,  and  they  compose  the  principal  part,  of  its  bodyj 
the  outermost  of  which  ariseth  from  the  peritonenm  or  eaivJf 
and  is  very  thin,  without  smooth,  but  within  equal,  that  it 
may  :iie  better  cleave  to  the  vv^omb,-t>eing  fleshy  and  thicker 
than  any  part  else  we  meet  with  in  the  body  when  the  woman 
is  not  pregnant,  and  is  interwoven  with  all  sorts  of  fibres  or 
small  strings,  that  it  may  the  better  suffer  the  extension  of  the 
child,  and  the  waters  caused  during  the  pregnancy,  and  also 
that  it  may  the  easierxlose  again  after  delivery. 

The  veins  and  arteries  proceed  both  from  the  hypogastrics 
and  the  spermatic  vessels,  of  which  I  shall  speak  by  and  by  : 
all  these  are  inserted  and  terminated  in  the  proper,  membrane 
of  the  womb.  The  arteries  supply  it  with  blood  for  its  nou- 
rishment, which,  being  brought  thither  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity, sweats  through  the  substance  of  it,  and  distils  as  if  it  were  a 
dew  into  the  bottom  of  its  cavity ;  from  whence  do  proceed 
both  the  terms  in' ripe  virgins,  and  the  blood  which  nourish- 
eth  the  embryo  in  breeding  w'om.en.  The  branches  which  is- 
sue from  the  spermiatic  vessels  are  in  each  side  of  the  bottom 
of  the  womb,  and  are  much  less  than  those  which  proceed 
from  the  hypogastrics^  those  being  greater,  and  bedewing  the 
whole  substance  of  it.  There  are  yet  some  other  small  ves- 
sels, which,  arising  the  one  from  the  other,  are  conducted  to 
the  internal  orifice ;  and  by  these,  those  that  are  pregnant  do 
purge  away  the  superfluity  of  their  terms,  when  they  happen 
to  have  more  than  is  used  in  the  nourishment  of  the  infant ; 
by  which  means  nature  has  taken  such  care  of  the  womb, 
Ihat,  during  pregnancy,  it  shall  not  be  obliged  to  open  itself 
for  the  passing  away  those  excrementitious  humours,  which, 
should  it  be  forced  to  do,  might  often  endanger  abortion. 

As  touching  the  nerves,  they  proceed  from  the  brain,  which 
fujnishes  all  the  inner  parts  of  the  iov.'er  belly  with  them ; 
which  is  the  true  reason  it  hath  so  great  a  sympathy  with  the 
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stomach,  which  is  likewise  very  considerably  furnished  front 
the  same  part :  so  that  the  womb  cannot  be  aSicted  with  any 
pain  but  the  stomach  is  immediately  sensible  thereof,  which 
is  the  cause  of  those  loathings  or  frequent  vomitings  which 
happen  to  it. 

But,  besides  all  these  parts  which  compose  the  womb  it 
hath  yet  four  ligaments,  whose  office  is  to  keep  it  firm  in  its 
place,  and  prevent  its  constant  agitation  by  the  continual 
motion  of  the  intestines  which  surround  it,  two  of  which  are 
above  and  two  below  :  those  above  are  called  the  broad  liga- 
ments, because  of  their  broad  and  mem.branous  figure,  and 
are  nothing  else  but  the  production  of  the  peritoneum,  which, 
growing  out  of  the  side  of  the  loins  towards  the  reins,  come 
to  be  inserted  in  the  sides  of  the  bottom  of  the  v/omb,  to  hin- 
der the  body  from  bearmg  too  much  on  the  neck,  and  so  from 
suffering  a  precipitation,  as  will  sometimes  happen  when  the 
ligaments  are  too  much  relaxed  ;  and  do  also  contain  the  testi- 
cles, and  as  well  conduct  the  different  vessels  as  the  ejacula- 
tories  to  the  womb.  The  lowermost  are  called  round  liga- 
ments, taking  their  original  from  the  side  of  the  womb  near 
the  horn,  from  whence  they  pass  the  groin,  together  with  the 
production  of  the  peritoneum,  which  accompanies  them 
through  the  rings  and  holes  of  the- oblique  and  transverse 
muscles  of  the  belly,  which  divide  themselves  into  m.any  little 
branches,  resembling  the  foot  of  a  goose,  of  which  some  are 
inserted  into  the  os pubis,  and  the  rest  are  lost  and  confounded 
with  the  membranes  that  cover  the  upper  and  interior  parts  of 
of  the  thigh  ;  and  it  is  that  which  causes  the  numbness  which 
women  wilh  child  feel  in  their  thighs.  These  two  ligaments 
are  long,  roufld,  and  nervous,  and  pretty  big  in  their  begin- 
ning near  the  matrix^  hollow  in  their  rise,  and  all  along  to  the 
OS  pubis,  Vi'here  they  are  a  little  smaller,  and  becom.e  flat,  the 
better  to  be  inserted  in  the  manner  aforesaid :  it  is  by  their 
means  the  womb  is  hindered  from  rising  too  high.  Now, 
although  the  womb  it.  held  in  its  natural  situation  by  m.eans 
of  these  four  ligaments,  yet  it  has  liberty  enough  to  extend  it- 
self when  pregnant,  because  they  are  very  loose,  and  so  easily 
yield  to  its  distention.  But  besides  these  ligaments,  which 
keep  the  womb  as  it  were  in  a  poise,  yet  it  is  fastened,  for 
greater  security,  by  its  neck,  both  to  the  bladder  and  rectum-^ 
between  which  it  is  situated,  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  if 
at  S:;iy  time  the  womb  be  inflamed,  it  communicates  the  in- 
flaninixition  to  the  neighbouring  parts^ 

Iis  use,  or  proper  action  in  the  work  pf  generation,  is  to 
receive  and  retain  the  seed,  and  to  reduce  it  from  power  to 
actio;)  b?  it  heat,  for  the  generation  of  the  infant,  and  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  the  species. 
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fi  also  seems  by  accident  to  receive  and  expel  the  impurities 
of  the  whole  body,  as  when  women  have  abundance  of 
whites;  and  to  purge  away,  from  time  to  time,  the  super- 
fluity of  the  blood,  as  it  doth  e\^ery  month  by  the  evacua  ioa 
of  the  blood,  as  when  a  woman  is  not  with  child.  1  hue 
much  shall  suffice  for  the  description  of  the  womb,  on  which 
subject  I  have  dwelt  the  more,  because  (as  I  have  before  said) 
it  is  the  field  of  generation. 

3dly.  The  next  thing  to  be  described,  in  the  genitals  of 
women,  is  the  testicles  or  stones ;  for  such  women  have  as 
well  as  men,  but  not  for  the  same  use,  and,  indeed,  they  dif- 
fer from  those  of  men  also  in  several  particulars : 

As,  Fiist,  in  place,  being  within  the  bel'.y  ;  whereas  in  men 
they  are  without.  Secondly,  in  figure,  being  uneven  in  w^o- 
Bier;,  but  smooth  in  men.  Thirdly,  in  niagnitude,  being  les- 
ser in  women  than  in  men.  Fourthly,  they  are  not  fixed  in 
wom.en  by  muscles,  but  by  ligatures.  Fifthly,  they  have  no 
prostrates,  or  kernels,  as  men  have.  Sixthly,  they  differ  in 
l:orm,  being  depressed  or  flattish  in  women,  but  oval  in  men. 
Seventhly,  they  have  but  one  skin,  whereas  men  have  four ; 
for  the  stones  of  men  being  more  exposed,  nature  has  provid- 
ed for  them  accordingly.  Eighthly,  their  substance  is  more 
soft  than  in  ..rtien.  Ninthly,  their  tem.perature  is  colder  than 
in  men.  And  as  they  differ  in  all  these  respects,  so  do  they 
also  in  their  use,  for  they  perform  not  the  same  actions  as  in 
men,  as  I  shall  presently  shew.  As  for  their  seat,  it  is  in  the 
hoMovrness  of  the  abdomen,  and  therefore  not  extremiely  pen- 
dulous, but  rest  upon  the  onja,  or  q^%.  It  is  time,  Galen  and 
Hippocrates  did  erroneously  imagine,  that  the  stones  in  wo- 
men did  both  contain  and  elaborate  the  seed,  as  those  do  in 
men  ;  but  it  is  a  great  m.istake  :  for  the  testicles -of  a  v/omaii 
are,  as  it  where,  no  m.ore  than  two  clusters  of  eggs,  which  lie 
there  to  be  impregnated  by  the  most  spiritous  particles  or  an- 
imating effluviuims  conveyed  out  of  the  womb  through  two 
tubes,  or  difFeMit  vessels :  But,  however,  the  stones  in  wo- 
men are  really  useful,  for  where  they  are  defective  generation 
work  is  at  an  end.  For  though  those  little  bladders,  which 
are  on  their  superfices,  contain  nothing  of  seed,  yet  they  con- 
tain several  eggs,  (commonly  t*  the  number  of  twenty  in  each 
testicle),  one  of  which,  being  impregnated  in  the  act  of  coi- 
tion, by  the  most  spirituous  part  of  the  seed  of  the  man,  de- 
scends through  the  oviducts  into  the  womb,  and  there,  m 
process  of  time,  becomes  a  living  child, 

'ithiy,  I  am  now  to  speak  of  the  sperm .?ric  vessel t  in  wo- 
men, which  are  two,  and  are  fastened  in  iheir  vvhole  extent 
by  a  membranous  appendix  to  the  broad  i'^^sinent  of  the 
wcmb  :  these  do  Rot  proceed  from  the  t^s'Jcle:--  dS  in  men, 
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but  are  distant  from  them  a  finger's  length  at  least ;  and  be- 
ing disposed  after  the  maniier  of  the  miseraic  veins,  are  train- 
ed along  this  membranous  distance,  between  the  different  ves- 
sels and  the  testicles.  Their  substance  is,  as  it  were,  nervous 
and  moderately  hard  ;  they  are  rcamd,  hoilow,  big  and  broad 
enough-at  their  end,  joining  to  the  horn  of  the 'womb.  Some 
authors  affirm,  that  by  these  women  dischaige  their  seed  into 
the  bottom  of  the  womb  ;  but  the  whole  current  of  our  mo- 
dern authors  runs  quite  another  way,  and  are  positive  that 
there  is  no  seed  at  all  in  their  vessels  ;  but  that  after  the  egg 
or  eggs,  in  the  o'varia  or  testicles,  are  impregnated  by  the 
seed  of  the  man,  they  descend  through  these  two  vessels  into 
the  womb,  wherein  being  placed  the  embryo  is  nourished. 
These  vessels  are  shorter  in  women  than  they  are  in  men,  for 
the  stones  of  a  woman  lying  within  the  belly,  their  passage 
<:riust  needs  be  shorter  ;  but  their  various  wreathings  and  wind- 
ings in  and  out,  'make  amends  for  the  shortness  of  their  pas- 
sage. These  vessels  are  not  united  before  they  come  to  the 
stones,  but  divide  themselves  into  two  branches,  the  biggest 
only  whereof  pass  through  the  testicles  and  the  lesser  to  the 
womb,  both  for  the  nourishment  of  itself  and  the  infant  in  it. 
I  will  only  observe  further,  that  these  spermatic  veins  receive 
the  arteries  as  they  pass  by  the  womb,  and  so  there  is  a  mix- 
ture betw^een  the  vital  and  natural  blood,  that  soothe  work 
might  be  the  better  wn-ought ;  and  that  it  is  so,  appears  by 
this,  that  if  you  blow  up  the  spermatic  vein,  you  may  per- 
ceive the  right  and  left  vessel  of  the  womb  blown  up ;  from 
whence  also  the  communication  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  womb 
may  be  easily  perceived. 

The  deferential  or  carrying  vessels,  spring  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  testicles ;  are  in  colour  white,  and  in  substance 
sinew-y,  and  pass  not  to  the  womb  straight,  but  wreathed, 
with  several  turning  and  windings,  as  was  said  of  the  sper- 
matic vessels  ;  that  so  the  shortness  of  the  w^^  may  be  like- 
v>'ise  compensated  by  their  winding  meandel^l- V^^  "^^^  ^^^ 
womb  they  become  broad  again.  They  proceed  in  tw^o  parts 
from  the  womb,  which  resemible  horns,  and  are  therefore  cal- 
led the  horns  of  the  womb.  And  this  is  all  that  is  needful  to 
be  known  or  treated  of,  concerning  the  parts  of  generation 
both  in  men  and  women. 

Only  since  our  modern  anatomists  and  physicians  are  of 
different  sentiments  from  the  ancients,  touching  the  woman's 
contributing  of  seed  for  the  formation  of  the  child  as  well  as 
the  man  ;  the  ancients  strongly  affirming  it,  but  our  modern 
authors  being  generally  of  another  judgment :  I  will  here  de- 
clare the  several  reasons  for  their  different  opinions. 
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Section  III. 

Of  the  DiiFerence  between  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Physicians,  touching  the  Woman's  contributing  Seed 
to  the  Formation  of  the  Child. 

I  WILL  not  make  myself  a  party  in  this  controversy, 
but  set  down  impartially,  and  yet  briefly,  the  arguments  on 
each  side,  and  leave  the  judicious  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

Though  it  is  apparent,  say  the  ancif^nts,  that  the  seed  of 
man  is  the  principal,  efficient,  and  beginning  of  action,  mo- 
tion and  generation,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  woman  doth 
afford  seed,  because  she  hath  seminal  vessels,  v/hich  else  had 
been  given  her  in  vain  ;  but  since  nature  forms  nothing  in 
vain,  it  must  be  granted  they  were  made  for  the  use  of  seed 
and  procreation,  and  fixed  in  their  proper  places  to  operate, 
and  contribute  virtue  and  efficacy  to  the  seed  :  and  this,  say 
they,  is  further  proved  from  hence,  that  if  women  at  the  years 
of  m.aturity  use  not  copulation  to  eject  their  seed,  they  often 
fall  into  strange  disease:-,  as  appears  by  young  women  and 
virgins  ;  and  also  it  is  apparent,  that  women  are  never  better 
pleased  than  when  they  are  often  satisfied  this  way,  vrhich 
argues  the  pleasure  and  delight  they  take  therein  ;  which 
pleasure  and  delight,  say  they,  is  double  in  women  to  v/hat 
it  is  in  m.en  ;  fcr,  as  the  delight  of  men  in  ccpulaticn  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  emission  of  their  seed,  so  v/om.en  are  de- 
lighted both  in  the  emission  of  their  own  and  tiie  ret  option 
of  the  man's. 

But  against  this  all  our  m.odern  authors  RSrm,  that  the  a'p- 
cients  were  very  erroneous  ;  forasmuch  as  the  testicle?  in  wo- 
men do  not  afford  seed,  but  are  two  eggs,  like  those  of  fov^s 
and  other  creatures,  neither  have  they  any  such  oflices  as  in 
men,  but  indeed  are  an  o'varium,  or  receptacle  for  eggs  ; 
wherein  these^ggs  are  nourished  by  the  sanguinary  vessels 
dispersed  through  them  ;  and  from  thence,  one  or  more,  .as 
they  are  fsecundated  by  the  man's  seed,  a-e  con^'eyed  into  the 
womb  by  the  o'viducts.  And  the  truth  ot  this,  say  they,  is 
so  plain,  that  if  you  boil  them,  their  liquor  will  have  the 
same  taste,  colour,  and  consistency,  with  the  taste  of  birds 
eggs.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  they  have  no  shells,  the  an- 
swer is  easy  ;  for  the  eggs  of  fowls,  v^'hile  they  are  in  the  cva" 
ry,  nay,  after  they  have  fallen  into  the  uterus-,  iiaveifo  shel;  \ 
and  though  they  have  one  when  they  are  laid,  yet  it  is  r:o 
more  than  a  fence  which  nature  has  provided  for  them  against 
outward  injuries,  they  being  hatched  without  the  body  ;  but 
those  of  wonl^n  being  hatched  veilhin  the  body,  have  no  need 
of  any  other  fijnce  than  the  womb  to  secure  them. 
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They  also  further  say,  there  are  in  the  generation  of  the 
fcetusi  or  young  one,  two  principles,  active  and  passive  :  the 
active  is  the  man's  seed,  elaborated  in  the  testicles,  out  of  the 
arterial  blood  and  animal  spirits  ;  the  passive  principle  is  the 
e'vum,  or  egg,  impregnated  by  the  man's  seed  :  for  to  say  that 
women  have  true  seed,  say  they,  is  erroneous.  But  the  man- 
ner of  conception  h;  this  :  The  most  spiritous  part  of  a  man% 
seed  in  the  act  of  copulation,  reaching  up  to  the  o'variuni^  or 
testicles  of  the  vv'or-ian,  (which  contains  divers  eggs,  some- 
times more,  sometimes  fev/er,)  impregnates  one  of  them, 
which  being  conveyed  by  the  oviducts  to:  the  bottom  of  the 
womb,  presently  begins  to  sv/ell  bigger  and  bigger,  and  drinks 
in  the  moisture  that  is  pleritifully  sent  thither,  after  the  same 
manner  that  the  seeds  in  the  ground  suck  the  fertile  moisture 
thereof  to  make  them  sprout. 

But,  notw^ithstanding  what  is  here  urged  by  our  m.odern 
anatomists,  there  are  some  late  v/riters  of  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  viz.  that  women  have  both,  and  emit  seed  in  the 
act  of  copulation  ;  and  the  good  women  themselves  take  it  ill 
to  be  thought  merely  passive  in  those  wars  wherein  they  make 
such  vigorous  encounters,  and  positively  affirm  they  are  seri- 
siblcof  the  emission  of  their  seed  in  those  engagemicnts  ;  and 
Uiat  a  great  part  of  the  delight  which  they  take  in  that  ac" 
.oniJists  in  it.  I  will  not  therefore  go  about  to  take  any  c' 
rneir  happiness  away  from  them.,  but  leave  them  in  possession 
of  their  imagined  felicity. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  this  work,  in  the  des- 
cription I  have  given  of  the  parts  dedicated  to  the  work  of 
generation  both  in  men  and  womicn,  I  will  novf  proceed  to 
speak  of  conception,  and  of  those  things  that  pre  iicces?.ary 
to  be  observed  by  women  from,  the  time  of  thtir  conception 
to  the  time  of  their  delivery,  ,. 


CHAP.  II. 

^)f  Conception  ;  ri'Iuit  it  is,  the  Sings  thereof,  whc- 
^  tker  conceived  of  a   Male  or  Femnle ;   !ie~r   hu 
7neu  arc  to  order  ilicmselves  after  it. 

Section    I. 
What  Conception   is,  and  the   Oualincations   requi^.i-. 

thereto. 

("1 ONCEPTION  is  nothing  else  but  an  action  of  the  wcml\, 
y  by  which  the  prolitic  seed  is  received  nnd  retained,  that 
an  infant  may  be  engendered  and  formed  or:t  of  it.     There 
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are  two  sorts  of  conception  ;  the  one  according  to  nature, 
which  is  followed  by  tlie  generation  of  the  infant  in  th.e  womb  ; 
the  other  is  false,  and  wholly  agahist  nature,  in  which  the 
seed  changes  into  water,  and  prodaces  only  a  false  conception, 
mole,  or  other  strange  matter.  Now  there  are  tliree  things 
principally  necessary  in  order  to  a  true  conception,  so  that 
generation  may  follow ;  to  wit,  diversity  of  sex,  congression 
and  emission  of  seed.  Without  diversity  '  of  sexes  there  can 
be  no  conception  ;  for  though  some  will  have  a  woman  to  be 
an  animal  that  can  engender  of  herself,  it  is  a  great  mistake  : 
there  can  be  no  conception  without  a  man  to  discharge  his 
seed  into  the  womb.  What  they  alledge  of  piillet&  laying 
eggs  without  a  cock  treading  them,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ; 
for  those  eggs  should  they  be  set  under  a  hen,  will  never  be- 
come chickens,  because  they  never  received  any  prolific  vir- 
tue from  the  male,  which  is  absohitely  necessary  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  is  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  diversity  of  sex  is 
necessary  even  to  those  animals  as  well  as-to  the  generation  of 
man.  But  diversity  of  sex,  though  it  be  uecessary  to  con- 
eeption,  yet  it  will  not  do  alone ;  there  must  also  be  a  con- 
gression of  those  different  sexes ;  for  diversity  of  sex  v/culd 
profit  but  little  if  copulation  did  not  foUov/.  I  confess  I  have 
heard  of  some  subtle  women,  who,  to  covv?r  their  sin  and 
shame,  have  endeavoured  to  pei-suade  some  peasants  that  they 
w&te  never  touched  by  man,  to  get  them  with  child  5  and  that 
one  in  particular  pretended  to  conceive  by  going  into  a  br{th 
where  a  ma,n  had  Vv^ashed  himself  a  little  before,  and  spertthis 
seed  into  it,  which  v/as  drawn  and  sucked  into  her  wpmb,  as 
she  pretended  :  but  such  stories  as  these  are  only  fit  to  amuse 
them  that  know  no  better.— Now  that  these  diif^rent  sexes 
should  be  gbliged  to  com.e  to  the  touch,  which  we  call  copu- 
lation or  coition,  besides  the  natural  desire  of  begetting  their 
like,  which  stirs  up  men  and  women  to  it,  the  parts  appoirrted 
for  generation  are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  delightful  and 
mutual  itch,  which  begets  in  them  a  desire  to  the  action; 
without  which,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  for  a  man,  borafor 
the  contemplation  of  divine  mysteries,  to  join  ^himself  by  the 
way  of  coition  to  a  woman,  in  regard  of  the  uncleanness  of 
the  part  and  the  action  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  wortien  did 
but  think  of  those  pains  and  incohvenierces  to  wirlch  tliey  are 
subject  by  their  great  bellies,  and  those  hazards  even  '■of  life 
itself,  besides  the  unavoidable  pains' tIraSt  attend  their  c^elivery, 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  they  woiiM  be  affrighted  from  it. 
Biit  neither  sex  make  these  reHiections  till  after  th^  action  is 
over,  considering-  nothing  before  hand  but  the  pleasure  of  en- 
joyment. Sb  that  it  is  by  this  voji:-:;;:c us  itch  that  nature 
obiigeth  both  sexes  to  this  cons:ression,     JJv-yn  which  the  iTiird 
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thing  followeth  of  course,  viz.  the  emission  of  seed  into  the 
v/omb  in  the  act  of  copulation.  For  the  woman  having  re- 
ceived this  prohPic  seed  into  her  womb,  and  retaining  it  there, 
the  womb  thereupon  becomes  compressed,  and  embraces  the 
seed  so  closely,  that  being  closed,  the  point  of  a  needle,  (as 
saith  Hippocrates,)  cannot  enter  it  without  violence  ;  and  now 
the  woman  may  be  said  to  have  conceived  ;  being  reduced  by 
its  heat  and  power  into  action,  the  several  faculties  which  are 
in  the  seed  it  contains  making  use  of  the  spirits  with  which 
the  seed  abounds,  and  which  are  the  instruments  by  which  it 
begins  in  trace  out  the  first  lineaments  of  all  the  parts  ;  to 
which  afterwards,  making  use  of  the  menstruous  blood  flow- 
ing to  it,  it  gives  in  time  growth  and  final  perfection.  And 
thus  much  shall  suffice  to  shew  what  conception  is. — I  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  various  symptoms  of  conception. 

Section  II. 

Signs  of  Conception. 

THERE  are  many  prognostics  or  signs  of  conceptioa. 
I  will  name  some  of  the  chief,  which  are  the  most  certain, 
and  let  alone  the  rest. 

1.  If  a  woman  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  desirous  of 
copulation,  and  hath  taken  more  pleasure  than  usual  therein, 
(which  upon  recollection  she  may  easily  know,)  it  is  a  aign 
of  conception. 

2.  If  she  retain  the  seed  in  her  womb  after  copulation  : 
which  she  may  know,  if  she  perceives  it  not  to  flow  down 
fi"om  the  womb  as  it  used  to  do  before ;  for  this  is  a  sure  sign 
the  wom.b  has  received  it  into  the  inward  orifice,  and  there 
retains  it. 

S.  If  she  finds  a  coldness  and  chillness  after  copulation,  it 
shews  the  heat  is  retired  to  make  conception. 

4.  If,  after  this,  she  begins  to  have  loathings  to  those  things 
which  she  loved  before,  and  this  attended  with  a  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  a  desire  after  meats  to  which  she  was  not  addicted 
before,  and  hath  often  nauscatings  and  vomitings,  with  sour 
feelchings,  and  exceeding  weakness  of  stom.ach. 

5.  After  conception  the  belly  waxeth  very  flat,  because  the 
womb  clcseth  itself  together,  to  nourish  and  cherish  the  seed, 
contracting  itself  so  as  to  leave  no  empty  space. 

,  6.  If  the  veins  of  the  breasts  are  more  clearly  seen  than  they 
were  wont  to  be,  it  is  a  sign  of  conception. 

7.  So  it  is  if  the  tops  of  the  nipples  look  redder  than 
formerly,  and  the  breasts  begin  to  swell,,  and  grow  harder 
than  usual ;  especially  if  this  be  attended  witli^  much  pain 
and  soreness. 
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8.  If  a  woman  hath  twisting  and  griping  pains,  much  like 
those  of  the  cramp  in  the  belly,  and  about  the  navel,  it  is  a 
sign  she  hath  conceived. 

9.  If  under  the  lower  eye-lid  the  veins  be  swelled  and  ap- 
pear clearly,  and  the  eye  be  something  discoloured,  it  is  a 
certain  sign  slie  is  with  child,  unless  she  have  her  menses  at 
the  same  time  upon  her,  or  that  she  has  sat  up  the  night 
before. 

10.  Some  also  make  this  trial  of  conception  :  They  stop 
the  woman's  urine  in  a  glass  or  phial  for  three  days,  and 
then  strain  it  through  a  fine  linen  cloth,  and  if  they  find  small 
living  creatures  h\  it,  they  conclude  that  the  woman  has  cer- 
tainly conceived. 

11.  There  is  also  another  easy  trial :  Let  the  woman  that 
supposes  she  has  conceived  take  a  green  nettle  and  put  it 
into  her  urine,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  remain  therein  a 
whole  night :  if  the  woman  be  with  child  it  will  be  full  of 
red  spots  on  the  morrow,  but  if  she  be  not  with  child  it  will 
be -blackish. 

12.  The  last  sign  I  shall  mention  is  that  v/hich  is  m.ost  ob- 
vious to  ever}''  woman,  which  is  the  suppression  of  her  torms  : 
For,  after  conception,  nature  makes  use  of  that  blood  ii^r  tlie 
nourishment  of  the  embryo,  Avhich  before  was  cast  oiif  by 
nature  because  it  was  too  great  in  quantity.  For  it  is  an  er- 
ror to  think  that  the  menstrual  blood,  simply  in  itself  consi- 
dered, is  bad  :  because,  if  a  woman's  body  be  in  good  tem- 
per, the  blood  must  needs  be  good ;  and  that  it  is  voided^ 
monthly,  is,  because  it  offends  in  quantity,  but  not  in  qua- 
lity. But  though  the  suppression  of  the  terms  is  generally  a 
sure  sign  of  conception  to  such  persons  as  have  had  them  or- 
derly before,  yet,  the  having  them  always  is  not  a  sign  there 
is  no  conception  :  forasmuch  as  many  that  have  been  with 
child  have  had  their  terms,  and  some  even  till  the  fifth  or 
sixth  month,  which  happens  according  to  the  woman's  being 
more  or  less  sanguine  ;  for  if  a  woman  has  more  blood  than 
will  suffice  for  the  nourishment  of  the  embryo,  nature  con- 
tinues to  void  it  in  the  usual  way.  Whence  the  experienced 
midwife  may  learn  there  are  few  general  rules  which  do  not 
sometimes  admit  of  an  exception.  But  this  shall  suffice  to 
fee  spoken  of  the  signs  and  prognostics  of  conception. 

Section   III. 

Wheiher  Conception  be  Male  or  Female. 

AUTHORS  give  us  several  prognostics  of  this  ;  though 
they  are  net  all  to  be  trusted,  yet  there  is  some  truth  among 
them  :  The  signs  of  a  male  child  being  conceived  are, 
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1.  When  a  woman,  at  her  rising  up,  is  more  apt  to  stay 
herself  upon  her  right  hand  than  her  left. 

2.  Her  belly  lies  rounder  and  higher  than  when  she  has 
conceived  of  a  female. 

3.  She  first  feels  the  child  to  beat  on  her  right  side. 

4.  She  carries  her  burden  more  light,  and  with  less  pain, 
than  when  it  is  a  female. 

5.  Her  right  nipple  is  redder  than  the  left,  and  her  right 
breast  harder  and  more  plump. 

6.  Her  colour  is  more  clear,  nor  is  she  so  swarthy  as  wher. 
she  has  conceived  a  female. 

7.  Observe  the  circle  under  her  eye,  if  of  a  pale  and  bliie- 
ish  colour ;  and  if  that  under  her  right  eye  be  most  apparent, 
and  most  discoloured,  she  has  conceived  a  son. 

8.  If  she  would  know  she  hath  conceived  of  a  son  or  a 
daughter,  let  her  milk  a  drop  of  her  milk  into  a  bason  of  fair 
water  ;  if  it  spreads  and  swims  at  top,  it  certainly  is  a  boy ; 
but  if  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  it  drops  in,  round  in  a  drop, 
it  is  a  girl.  This  is  an  infallible  ruM*  And  in  all  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  what  is  a  sign  of  a  male  conception,  the  contrary 
holds  good  of  a  female. 

SscriON   IV. 

How  a  Woman  ought  to  order  herself  after  Conception. 

MY  design  in  this  treati'se  being  brevity,  I  shall  preter- 
mit all  that  others  say  of  the  causes  of  twins,  and  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  siiperfortat'^o-ns-,  or  a  second  con- 
ception in  a  woman,  which  is  yet  common  enough  when  I 
come  to  shew  you  how  the  m.idwife  ought  to  proceed  in  the 
delivery  of  those  vv'^omen  that  are  pregnant  with  them.  But. 
having  already  spoken  of  conception,  I  think  it  now  neces-. 
sary  to  show  how  such  as  have  coitceived  ought  t6  order  them- 
selves during  their  pregnancy,  that  they  maV  avoid  those  in- 
conveniences which  often  endanger  the  life  of  the  child,  and 
many  times  their  own. 

A  woman  after  her  conception,  during  Onetime  of  her  be- 
ing with  child,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  indisposed  or  sick, 
though  in  good  health  ;  for  child-bearing  is  a  kind  of  nine 
months  sickness,  being  all  that  time  \\\  expectation  of  many 
inconveniences,  which  such  a  condition  usually  causes  to 
those  that  are  not  well  governed  during  that  time  ;  aniLthere- 
fore  ought  to  resemble  a  good  pilot,  who,  xvhen  vsailing  in  a 
rough  sea  and  fuil.of  rocks,  avoids  and  shuns  the  danger  if 
he  steers  wii:h  j3rudence ;  but  if  not  it  is  a  thousand  to  one 
but  he  suffers  shipwreck.  In  like  manner,  a  •'.^man  with 
child  is  often  in 'danger  of  miscarrying  and  losing  her  life,  V< 
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she  is  not  very  careful  to  prevent  those  accidents  to  which  she 
is  subiect  all  the  time  of  her  pregnancy ;  all  which  time  her 
care  must  be  double,  first  of  herself,  and  secondly  of  the 
child  she  goes  with,  for  otherwise  a  single  error  may  produce 
a  double  mischief;  for  if  she  receives  any  prejudice,  her 
child  also  suffers  with  her. 

Let  a  woman,  therefore,  after  conceptions,  observe  a  good 
diet,  suitable  to  her  teraperamient,  custom,  condition,  and 
quality  ;  and  if  she  can,  let  the  air  where  she  ordinarily  dwells 
be  clear  and  v^re\\  tempered,  free  from  extremes  either  of  best 
or  cold  ;  for  being  too  hot,  it  dissipateth  the  spirits  too  mucii 
and  causeth  many  weaknesses  ;  and  by  being  too  cold  and 
foggy,  it  may  bring  down  rheums  and  distillations  on  the 
lungs,  and  so  cause  her  to  cough,  which  by  its  mipetiioiis 
motions  forcing  dovvmwards,  may  make  her  miscarry ;  she 
ought  also  to  avoid  all  nauseous  and  ill  smells,  for  sometimes 
the  stkk  of  a  candle  not  weir  put  out  may  cause  her  to  com.e 
before  her  time ;  and  I  have  known  the  smell  of  charcoal  to 
have  the  same  effect.  Let  her  also  avoid  smelling  of  rue,  mintj 
-penney-royal,  caster,  tUnistone,  &c. 

But  with  respect  to  her  diet,  women  with  child  liave  geiier- 
ally  so  great  ■c.aLhings,  arrd  so  m.any  ditTerent.  longings,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  peracrioe  an  exact  diet  for  >.h-m.  Cniy 
this  I  think  advisable,  that  they  may  use  those  me^  and 
drinks  which  are  to  thein  most  desirable,  though  perhaps 
not  in  themselves,  so  v/holesome  as  some  others,  and  it  miay 
not  be  CO  Dleasant,  but  this  liberty  must  be  m.ade  use  of  witli 
this  cauLion,  ih^^t  what  die  so  desires  be  not  in  "tsj.f  absolute- 
ly un\7hoiesome  :  and  also  that  in  every  thing  they  td^e  care 
of  excess.  But  if  a  child-braving  woman  finds  herself  not 
troubled  with  such  longings  as  v.'e  have  spoken  of,  let  her  eat 
in  such  quanLity  as  may  be  sufficient  for  her  and  the  child, 
which  her  appetite  will  in  great  nie^isuic  regulate ;  for  it  Is 
alike  hurtful  for  her  to  fast  too  h:-ng  as  to  eat  too  much  ;  and 
therefore,  rather  let  her  eat  a  ]::nb  and  often,  especially  let 
her  avoid  eating  too  much  at  night  ;  because  the  stomach, 
being  too  much  filled,  compresoeth  the  diaphragms,  and 
thereby  causes  diiiiculty  of  breathing.  Let  her  meat  be  easy 
of  digestion,  such  as  the  tenderest  parts  of  beef,  mutton, 
veal,  fowls,  pullets,  capons,  pigeons,  and  partridges,  either 
boiled  or  roasted,  as  she  likes  best ;  new  laid  eggs  are  also  ve- 
ry goad  for  her ;  and  let  her  put  into  her  broth  those  herbs 
that  purify  it,  as  sorrel,  lettuce,  succory,  and  burr;^ge;  for 
they  will  purge  and  purify  tlie  blood  ;  let  her  avoid  whatso- 
ever is  hot  seasoned,  especially  pies  and  baked  mea^s,  which 
being  of  hot  digestion  overcharge  the  stomach.  If  she  desires 
fish,  let  it  b?-  fresh,  such  as  Is  taken  out  of  rivers  and  t\v.^- 
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King  streams.  Let  her  eat  quinces  or  marmalade,  &c.  to 
strengthen  her  child  ;  for  which  purpose  sweet  almonds,  ho- 
ney, sweet  apples,  and  full  ripe  grapes,  are  also  good.  Let 
her  abstain  from  all  sharp,  sour,  bitter,  and  salt  things,  and 
all  things  that  tend  to  provoke  the  terms ;  such  as  garlick, 
onions,  olives,  mustard,  fennel,  with  pepper,  and  all  spices, 
except  cinnamon,  which  in  the  three  last  months  are  good  for 
her.  If  at  first  her  diet  be  sparing,  as  she  increases  in  big- 
ness let  her  diet  be  increased  ;  for  she  oxight  to  consider  she 
has  a  child  as  well  as  herself  to  nourish.  Let  her  be  mode- 
rate in  her  drinking  :  ^nd  if  she  drinks  wine  let  it  be  rather  cla-t 
ret  than  white,  (\yhich  Will  bread  good  blood,  help  the  diges- 
tion, andcomfort  the  stom.ach,  which  is  always  but  weakly  dur- 
ing her  pregnancy)  but  white  wine  being  diuretic,  or  that 
which  provokes  urine  ought  to  be  avoided.  Let  her  have  a 
eare  of  too  much  exercise,  and  let  her  avoid  dancing,  riding 
in  a  coach,  or  what?ver  else  puts  the  body  into  violent  motion, 
especially  in  her  first  month.  But  to  be  more  particular,  I 
shall  here  set  down  rules  proper  for  every  month  for  the  child- 
bearing  woman  to  order  her?elf,  from  the  time  she  has  first 
conceived  to  the  time  of  her  delivery. 

Rales  for  the  First  Two  Months. 

jf^  soon  a?  .1  \vo;"nan  knov/s,  or  his  v^?S:On  to  believe, 
she  hath  conceived,  e'^.?  ougiit  to  abstain  from  all  motion  or 
exercise,  whether  lO  walk  on  foot  or  ride  on  horseback,  or  if 
in  a  coach  it  ought  to  b3  very  gently.  Let  her  also  abstain 
from  venery,  ito  which,  after  conception,  she  has  usually  no 
great  inclination,)  lest  there  be  a  mole,  or  superfatation ; 
which  is  adding  of  one  embryo  to  another.  Let  her  beware 
she  lift  not  her  arms  too  h:gh,  -nor  carry  great  burdens,  nor 
repose  herself  on  Ir^'^-  vd-.  uneasy  seats.  Let  her  use  mode- 
rately meat  cf  good  Uiice  and  easy  digestion,  and  let  her  wine 
be  neither  too  strong  nor  too  sharp,  but  a  little  mingled  with 
water :  or  if  she  be  very  abstemious,  she  may  use  water 
wherein  chiuamon  is  boiled.  Let  her  avoid  fasting,  thiist, 
watching,  mourning,  sadness,  anger,  and  all  other  perturba- 
tions of  the  mind.  Let  none  present  any  strange  or  unwhole- 
som.e  thing  to  her,  nor  so  much  as  name  it,  lest  she  should 
desire  it,  and  not  be  able  to  get  it,  and  so  either  cause  her 
to  miscarry,  or  the  child  h  ive  some  deformity  on  that  account. 
Let  her  belly  be  kept  loose  with  prunes,  raisins,  or  manna  in 
her  broth  ;  and  let  her  use  the  following  electuary,  to  strength- 
en the  womb  and  the  child.  ^;, 

"  Take  conserve  of  burrage,  bugloss,  and  red  roses,  each 
two  ounces  ;  of  balm  an  ounce  ;  citron  peel  and  mirobolans 
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OinSled  of  each  an  ounce  ;  extract  of  wood  aloes  a  scruple  ; 
pearl  prepared  half  a  dram  ;  red  coral  and  ivory  each  a  dram  ; 
precious  kones  each  a  scruple  ;  candied  nutmegs  two  drams ; 
and  with  syrup  of  apples  and  quinces  make  an  electuary." 
Let  her  ob serine  the  folio  wing  Rules. 

«  Take  pearls  prepared  a  dram  ;  red  coral  prepared  and 
ivory  each  half  a  dram  ;  precious  stones  each  a  scruple;  yel- 
low citron  peals,  mace,  cinnamon,  cloves,  eivh  haU'  a  cram  ; 
saffron  a  scruple;  wood  aloes  half  a  scruple  -  .  ■  h  vase 
six  drams;  and  with  six  ounces  of  s'lgir  d^;  jse- 

water  make  rouls." 

Let  her  also  appiy  strengtheners  to  the  navel,  of  nuinvgs, 
m^ce,  mastich,  made  up  in  bags,  or  a  toast  dipped  i"  n-.am- 
sey,  sprinkled  with  pow<ler  of  mint;  if  she  happens  to  de- 
sire clay,  chalk,  or  coals,  (as  many  women  with  child  do,) 
give  her  beans  boiled  with  sugar  ;  and  if  she  happens  to  long 
for  any  thing  which  she  cannot  obtain,  let  her  presently  drink 
a  large  draught  of  pure  water. 

Rules  for  the  Third  Month. 

In  this  nionth  and  trie  next  be  sure  to  keep  from  bleeding; 
for  though  it  may  be  safe  at  other  tim.es,  it  will  not  be  so  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month  ;  and  yet  if  too  much  ,^ood 
-abound,  or  some  incident  disease  happen,  which  requires 
evacuacion,  you  may  use  a  cupping-glass,  with  scarification, 
and  a  little  blood  may  be  dra^^m  from  the  shoulders  and  arms, 
especially  if  she  has  been  accustomed  to  bleed. — Let  her  also 
take  care  of  lacing  herself  too  strait! y,  but  give  herself  more 
liberty  than  she  used  to  do ;  for  by  inclosing  her  belly  in  too 
strait  a  mould,  she  hinders  the  infant  from  taking  its  free 
growth,  and  often  makes  it  come  before  its  time. 

Rules  for  the  Fourth  Month, 

In  this  month  you  ought  also  to  keep  the  child-bearing  v/o- 
man  from  bleeding,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  but  whes 
this  month  is  past,  blood-letting  and  physic  may  be  permit- 
ted, if  it  be  gentle  and  mild  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  abortion.  In  this  month  she  m.ay  purge  as  in 
acute  diseases  ;  but  purging  may  be  only  used  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  ;  but  let  her  take 
care  that  iiifturging  she  use  no  vehement  medicine,  nor  very 
bitter,  as  aloes,  which  is  an  enemy  to  the  child,  and  opens 
the  mouth  of  the  vessels ;  neither  let  her  use  coloquintida, 
scammony|J|^r  turbith  ;  she  may  use  cassia,  manna,  rhu- 
barb, agar^^teid  senna ;  but  dyacidonium  purgans  is  best, 
with  a  little  of  the  electuary  of  the  juice  of  roses. 
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Rules  for  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Months. 

In  those  months  child-bearing  woman  are  often  troubled 
\vith  coughs,  heart-beating,  fainting,  watching,  pains  in  the 
loins  and  hips,  and  bleeding.  The  cough  is  from  a  sharp  va- 
pour that  comes  to  the  jaws  and  rough  artery  from  the  terms, 
or  from  the  thin  part  of  that  blood  gotten  into  the  veins  of  the 
breast,  or  fallen  from  the  head  to  the  breast :  This  endangers 
abortion,  and  sb"ength  fails  from  watching ;  therefore  purge  the 
humors  that  fall  from  the  breast  with  rhubarb  and  agai-ic,  and 
strengthening  the  head  as  in  a  catarrh,  and  give  sweet  lenitives 
as  in  a  cough.  Palpitation  and  fainting  arise  from  vapour  that 
^o  to  it  by  the  arteries  or  fi-om  blood  that  aboundeth,  and  can- 
not get  out  at  the  womb,  but  ascends  and  oppresseth  the  heart : 
and,  in  this  case,  cordials  should  be  -used  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly.  Watching  is  from  sharp,  dry  vapours  that  trou- 
ble the  animal  spirits ;  in  this  case  use  frictions,  and  let  the 
Vv'oman  wash  her  feet  at  bed-time,  and  let  her  take  syrup  of 
poppies,  dried  roses,  emulsions  of  sweet  almonds  and  white 
poppy  seeds.  If  she  be  troubled  with  pains  in  her  loins  and 
hips,  as  in  these  months  she  is  subject  to  be  from  the  weight  of 
tier  child,  who  is  now  grown  big,  and  heavy,  and  so  stretcheth 
the  ligaments  of  the  wonib,  and  psrts  adjacent,  let  her  hold 
it  up;%ith  a  swathing  band  about  her  neck 

About  this  time  also  the  u^oman  often  happens  to  have  a 
flux  of  blood,  either  at  the  nose,  womb,  or  hemorrhoids, 
from  plenty  of  blood,  or  from  the  weakness  of  the  child  that 
takes  it  not  in,  or  else  from  evil  humours  in  the  blood  that 
stirs  up  nature  to  send  it  forth.  And  sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  vessels  of  the  womb  may  be  broken  either  by  some 
violent  motion,  fall,  cough,  or  trouble  of  mind,  (for  any  of 
these  will  work  tliat  effect,^  and  this  is  so  dangerous,  that  in 
such  a  case  the  child  cannot  be  well';  but  if  it  be  fi-om  blood 
only,  the  danger  is  no  lesb,  provided  it  flows  by  the  veins  of 
the  neck  of  the  n'ornb,  for  then  it  prevents  plethory,  and 
takes  not  away  the  nourishm.ent  of  the  child  ;  but  if  it  pro- 
ceeds frpm  the  weakness  of  the  child  that  draws  it  not,  abor- 
tion often  follows,  or  hard  travail,  «r  else  she  goes  beyond 
her  time.  But  if  it  flows  by  the  inward  veins  of  the  v/cmb, 
there  is  more  danger  by  the  openness  of  the  v/omb,  if  it  comes 
from  evil  blood  ;  the  danger  is  alike  frc^m  cacochimy,  which 
is  like  to  fall  upon  both.  If  it  ari'ies  frorn  ple^^>'> .  cp^'p  '^ 
vein,  but  with  very  great  caution  use  astringei^  of  v/hich 
tlie  following  will  do' well  : — "  Take  pearls  pr^red  a  scru- 
n.'^f)^  red  coral  two  scruples  5  mace,  nutmegs,  jtj^-'^  ^^-^^^ 
limmfXMn  half  a  dram  ;  make  a  powder,  or  with  «^pir,' roups'/' 
Or  give  this  powder  in  broth,     "  Take  red  coral  half  adram  X 
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precious  stones  half  a  scruple  ;  red  saundcrs  half  a  dram  5 
bole  a  dram  ;  sealed  earth,  tormentil  roots,  each  two  scru- 
ples, with  sugar  of  roses  and  manus  christi,  and  pearl,  five 
drams,  make  a  powder."  You  may  also  strengthen  the  child 
at  the  navel  ;  and  if  there  be  a  cacochimy,  alter  the  humours; 
and  if  you  may  do  it  safely,  evacuate:  you  may  likewise  use 
amiilets  in  her  hands  and  about  her  neck.  In  a  flux  of  he- 
morrhoids wear  off  the  pain  ;  and  let  her  drink  wine  with  a 
toast  aud  nutmeg.  In  these  months  the  belly  is  also  subject 
to  be  boupd;  but  if  it  be  Without  any  apparent  disease,  the 
broth  of  a  chicken,  or  of  veal  sodden  with  oil,  or  with  the 
decoction  of  mallows,  or  marsh-mallows,  mercury,  and  lin- 
seed, put  up  in  a  clyster,  will  not  be  amiss,  but  in  less  quan- 
tity than  is  given  in  other  cases  ;  to  wit,  of  the  decoction  five 
ounces,  of  common  oil  three  ounces,  of  sugar  two  ounces, 
of  cassia  fistula  one  ounce.  But  if  she  will  not  take  a  clyster, 
one  or  two  yolks  of  new  laid  eggs,  or  a  few  pease  pottage 
warm,  with  a  little  salt  and  sugar,  supped  up  a  little  before 
meat,  will  be  very  convenient:  but  if  her  belly  shall  be  dis- 
tended, and  stretched  out  with  wind,  a  little  fennel  seed  and 
anniseed  reduced  into  powder  and  mingled  v^'ith  honey  and 
sugar,  made  after  the  manner  of  an  electuary,  will  do  very 
well.  Also  if  the  thighs  and  feet  swells  let  them  be  anointed 
with  oxphrodium  (which  is  a  liquid  medicine  made  with  vine- 
gar and  rose  water)  mingled  with  a  little  salt. 

Rules  for  the  Eighth  Mciuh. 

The  eighth  month  is  commonly  the  most  dangerous,  there- 
fore the  greatest  care  and  caution  ought  to  be  used,  and  her 
tliet  Qught  to  be  better  in  quality,  but  not  more,  nor  indeed 
so  much  in  quantity  as  before  :  but  as  she  must  abate  her 
diet,  so  she  must  increase  her  exercise ;  and  because  then  wo- 
men with  child,  by  reason  the  sharp  humours  alter  the  belly, 
are  accustomed  to  weaken  their  spirits  and  strength,  they 
may  well  take  before  meat  an  electuary  of  diarhodon,  oj 
aromaticum  rositum,  or  diamargaruon  ;  and  sometimes  they 
may  lick  a  little  honey.  As  they  will  loathe  and  nauseate 
their  meat,  they  may  take  green  ginger  car.died  with  sugar, 
or  the  rinds  ofi^'citron  and  oranges  candied  ;  and  let  her  often 
j  use  honey  for  the  sti-engthenin..-  of  the  infant.  When  she  is 
jnot  far  from  her  time,  let  iier  eatevery  day  seven  ro-sted  figs 
'before  meat,  ju^  sometimes  let  her  lick  a  little  ho'iey  :  but 
let  her  bewar^jf  salt  and  powdered  meats,  for  they  arc  ruti- 
f  her  good  for  her  nor  the  child. 
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Rules  for  the  Ninth  Month. 

In  the  ninth  month  let  her  have  a  care  of  lifting  any  great, 
weight ;  but  let  her  move  a  little  more  to  dilate  the  parts  and 
stir  up  natural  heat.  Let  her  take  heed  of  stooping,  and  nei- 
ther sit  too  much  nor  lie  on  her  sides  ;  neither  ought  she  to 
bend  herself  much,  lest  the  child  be  unfolded  in  the  umbili- 
cal ligament,  by  which  means  it  often  perisheth.  Let  her 
walk  and  stir  often,  and  let  her  exercise  be  rather  to  go  up- 
wards than  downwards  ;  le^.  her  diet  now  especially  be  light 
and  easy  of  digestion  ;  as  damask  prunes  with  sugar,  or  figs 
and  raisins,  before  meat ;  as  also  the  yolks  of  eggs,  flesh  and 
broth  of  chickens,  birds,  partridges  and  pheasants  ;  astringent 
and  roasted  meats,  with  rice,  hard  eggs,  millet  and  such  like 
things  are  proper  ;  baths  of  sweet  water,  with  emollient  herbs, 
ought  to  be  used  by  her  this  month  without  intermission. 
And  after  the  bath,  let  her  bell]''  be  anointed  with  oil  of  roses 
and  violets;  but  for  her  privy  parts,  it  is  better  to  anoint 
thetn  with  the  fat  of  hens,  geese,  or  ducks,  or  with  oil  of 
iillies,  and  the  decoction  of  lintseed  and  fenugreek,  boiled 
with  oil  of  lintseed  and  marsh-mallows,  or  with  the  follow- 
ing liniment : 

"  Take  of  mallcrvt's  and  marsh-m. allows,  cut  and  shred,  of 
each  an  ounce  ;  of  lintseed,  one  ounce  ;  let  them  be  boiled 
from  twenty  ounces  of  water  to  ten  ;  then  let  her  take  three 
ounces  of  the  boiled  broth  ;  of  oil  of  almonds,  and  oil  of 
iiower-de-Iuce,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  of  deers  suet  three  oun- 
ces :  let  her  bathe  with  this,  and  anoint  herself  with  it 
warm." 

If  f<)r  fourteen  days  before  the  birth,  she  do,  every  morn-. 
ing  and  evening,  bathe  and  moisten  her  belly  with  muscadine 
and  iavender  water,  the  child  will  be  much  strengthened  there- 
by. And  if  every  day  she  eat  toasted  bread  it  will  hinder  any 
vhing  from  grov\-ing  to  the  child.  Her  privy  parts  may  be  al- 
to ger.<iy  stroaked  down  with  this  fomentation  : 

''^  T;ike  three  ounces  of  lintseed  ;  of  mallows  and  marsh- 
inaliovvo^  ;  j  (i,  of  each  one  handful ;  let  them  be  put  into  a 
l;ae  and  boi.t-J  immediately:" — Then  let  the  woman  with 
chi'd  ev;jry  morning  and  evening  take  the  vapour  of  this  de- 
c()c!:i(;n  iii'a  hollow  stool,  taking  great  heed  that  no  wind  or 
air  co.no  to  l-.er  in  any  part,  and  then  let  her  w'0  the  part  so 
anointed  with  a  linen  cloth,  that  she  may  anoint'the  belly  and 
v:roins  as  at  rsrst.  _  '' 

\7h-!i  ;-  ;;  i;-;  come  so  ner,r  her  time  as  to  beJfeithin  tenor 
fcnirieen  (i,:y  -  meicof,  i'i  .^j:  begins  to  feel  moi^han  ordina- 
ry pain,  let  her  use  every  day  the  following ; 
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"  Take  mallows  and  marsh-mallows,  of  each  one  handful ;. 
camomile,  hard  mercmy,  maiden  hair,  of  each  a  handful ; 
of  lintseed  four  ounces ;  let  them  be  boiled  in  such  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  as  to  make  a  broth  therewith." — But 
let  her  not  sit  too  hot  upon  the  seat,  nor  higher  than  a  little 
above  her  navel  ;  nor  let  her  sit  on  it  longer  than  about  half 
an  hour,  lest  her  strength  languish  and  decay  :  for  it  is  better 
to  use  it  often  than  to  stay  too  long  in  it. 

Thus  have  I  shewn  how  a  child-bearing  wom.an  ought  to 
govern  herself  in  each  month  dui-ing  her  pregnancy ;  how  she 
must  order  herself  at  her  d.;  ivery  shall  be  shewn  in  another 
chapter,  after  I  have  first  shewn  the  industrious  mid'v's  ife  how 
the  child  is  formed  in  the  womb;  and  the  manner  of  its  de- 
eumbiture  there. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Parts  proper  to  a  Child  in  the  IFonib  :  hf/xv 
it  is/ormm  there,  and  the  Mcuuier  of  its  Situa- 
tion therein. 

IN  the  last  chapter  I  treated  of  conception,  shewed  what 
it  w;iSj  how  accomplished,  its  signs,  and  how  she  who 
had  conceived  ought  to  order  herself  during  the  time  of  her 
pregnancy.  Novv^,  before  I  come  to  speak  of  her  deliVery, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  midwife  be  first  acquainted  with  tiie 
parts  proper  to  a  child  in  the  womb,  and  also  that  she  hi-'-' s 
how  it  is  formed,  and  the  manner  of  its  situation  and  dccu^n- 
biture  there;  which  are  so  necessary  to  her,  that  without  the 
knowledge  thereof  no  one  can  tell  how  to  deliver  a  woman  as 
she  ouglit.  I'his  therefore  shall  be  the  work  of  this  chapter. 
J  shall  begin  with  the  first  of  these. 

Section   I. 

Of  the  Parts  proper  to  a  Child  in  the  Womb. 

IN  this  section,  I  must  first  tell  you  v/hat  I  mean  by  the 
parts  proper  to  a  child  in  the  womb  ;  and  they  are  only  tliose 
that  either  help  or  nourish  ii,  whilst  it  is  lodged  in  that  dark 
repository  of  nature,  and  that  help  to  clothe  and  defend  it 
there,  and  are  cast  away,  as  of  no  more  use,  after  it  is  born  ; 
and  these  are  two,  viz.  the  umbilicus,  or  navel  vessels,  and 
the  secundiHib  ;  by  the  first  it  is  nourished,  and  by  the  second 
clothed  an  1  defended  from  wrong.  Of  each  of  these  J  shaH- 
speak  distinctly  ;  and,  first, 
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pf  the.  Uinbilicus,  or  Navel  Vessels. 

These  are  four  in  number,  viz.  one  vein,  two  ar|:eriesj 
and  the  vessel  which  is  called  urachos.     1  The  vein  is  that 
by  which  the  infant  is  nourished,  from  the  time  of  its  cqk- 
eeptiort  to  the  time  of  its  dchvery  ;  till,  being  brought  into 
the  light  of  the  world,  it  has  the  same  way  of  concocting  its 
food  that  we  have.     This  vein  ariseth  from  the  liver  of  the 
child,  and  is  divide'-  into  two  parts  when  it  hath  passed  the 
tiavdl ;  and  these  two  are  again  divided  and  subdivided,  the 
branches  being  upheld  by  the  skin  called  chorion,  (of  which  I 
shall  speak  by  and  by,)  and  are  joined  to  the  veins  of  the 
mother's  womb,  from  whence  they  have  their  blood  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  child.     2.  The  arteries  are  two  on  each 
side,  which  proceed  from  the  back  branches  of  the  great  ar- 
tery of  the  mother ;  and  the  vital  blood  is  carried  by  these  to 
tlie  child,  being  ready  concocted  by  the  mother.     3.  A  nerv- 
ous or  sinewy  production  is  led  from  the  bottom  of  the  blad- 
der of  the  infant  to  the  navel,  and  this  is  called  urachos  :  and 
its  use  is  to  convey  the  urine  of  the  infant  from  the  bladder 
to  the  allantois.     Anatomists  do  very  much  vary  in  their  opin- 
ions concerning  this,  some  denying  any  such  thing  to  be  in 
*h#>  delivery  of  women,  and  others  on  the  contrary  affirn>ing 
it ;  but  experience  has  testmea  tnere  ib  '"JCh  ^  thins:.     Eq]: 
Bartholomew  Carbrolius,  the  ordinrj-y  doctor  of  anatomy  to 
the  college  of  physicians  at  Montpelier  in  Frahce,  records  the 
history  of  a  maid,  whose  water  being  a  long  time  stopped,  at 
last  issued  out  through  ^her  navel.     And  Johannes  Fernehus 
speaks  of  the  same  thing  that  happened  to  a  man  of  thirty 
TcaVs  Gf  2Se;  who  having  a  stoppage  in  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, his  urine  issued  out  at  his  iiavei  many  months  to^^ether, 
and  that  without  any  prejiHlice  at  all  to  his  health,  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  ill  lying  of  his  naveJ,  whereby  the  «r«f/^w  was 
rot  well  dried.     And  Volchior  Coitas  quotes  such  another  in~ 
stance  in  a  maid  of  thirty-four  years  of  age,  at  Nuremburg 
m  Germany.     These  instances,  though  they  happen  but  sel- 
dom, are  very  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  such  a  thmg  as 
an  urachos  in  men.     These  four  vessels  before  mentioned,  to 
wit,  one  vein,  two  arteries,  and  the  «r^f/)oj,  dojom  near  to 
the  navel,  and  are  united  by  a  skin  which  they  have  from  the 
fborion,  and  so  become  like  a  gut  or  rope,  and  are  altogether 
void  of  sense ;  and  this  is  that  which  the  good  women  caa 
the  navel-string.     The  vessels  are  thus  joined  together,  that 
so  they  mfght  neither  be  broken,  severed,  nor  entangled  ;  and 
when  the  infant  is  born  are  of  no  use,  save  onl)LtP  niake  up 
the  ligament  which  stops  the  hole  of  the  nayeT,  .and  some 
other  physical  uses,. &c. 
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Of  the  Secundine,  or  After-birth. 

Setting  aside  the  name  given  to  this  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  it  is  called  in  English  by  the  names  of  secundine,  af- 
ter-birth, and  after-burden,  which  are  held  to  be  four  in 
number. 

1 .  The  first  is  cdiWed placenta,  because  it  resembles  the  form 
of  a  cake,  and  is  knit  both  to  the  navel  and  chorion,  and  makes 
up  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  secufidine,  or  after-birth.  The 
flesh  of  it  is  like  that  of  the  melt,  or  spleen,  soft,  red,  and 
tending  something  to  blackness,  and  have  many  small  veins 
and  arteries  in  it ;  and  certainly  the  chief  use  of  it  is  for  con- 
taining the  child  in  the  womb. 

2  The  second  is  the  chorion.  This  skin,  and  that  called 
the  amnios,  involve  the  child  round,  both  above  and  under- 
neath, and  on  both  sides,  which  the  aJlantois  doth  not :  This 
skin  is  thf.t  which  is  most  commonly  called  the  secundine,  as 
it  is  thick  and  white,  garnished  with  many  small  veins  and 
arteries,  ending  in  the  placenta,  before  named,  being  very 
light  and  slippery.  Its  use  is  not  only  to  cover  the  child 
round  about,  but  also  to  receive  and  safely  bind  up  the  roots, 
aild  the  veins  and  arteries,  or  navel  vessels,  before  described. 

3.  The  third  thing  which  makes  up  the  secundine,  is  the 
allantois,  of  which  there  is  a  great  dispute  among  anato- 
mists, some  say  there  is  such  a  thing,  and  others  that  there  is 
Hot :  Those  that  will  have  it  to  be  a  membrane,  say  it  is 
white,  soft,  and  exceeding  thin,  and  just  under  the  placenta, 
where  it  is  knit  to  the  urachos,  from  whence  it  receives  the 
urine ;  and  its  office  is  to  keep  it  separate  from  the  sweat, 
that  the  saltness  of  it  m.ay  not  offend  the  tender  skin  of  the 
Child. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  covering  of  the  child  is  called  am- 
nios,  and  it  is  white,  soft,  and  transparent,  being  nourished 
by  some  very  small  veins  and  arteries.  Its  use  is  not  only  to 
enwrap  the  child  round,  but  also  to  retain  the  sweat  of  the 
child. 

Having  thus  described  the  parts  proper  to  the  child  in  the 
womb,  I  will  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  formation  of  the 
child  therein,  as  soon  as  I  have  explained  the  hard  terms  in  this 
section,  that  those  for  whose  help  this  is  designed  mf^y  under- 
stand what  they  read.  There  is  none,  sure,  can  be  so  igno-. 
rant,  as  not  to  know  that  a  vein  is  that  which  receives  blood 
from  the  liver,  and  distributes  it  in  several  branches  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  body.  Arteries  proceed  from  the  heart,  are  in  a 
continual  motion,  and  by  their  continual  motion  quicken  the 
body.  Nern^e  is  the  same  with  sinew,  and  is  that  by  which 
the  brain  adds  sense  and  motion  to  the  body.     Pl^tenta  pro 
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perly  signifies  a  sugar-cake;  but  in  this  section  it  is  used  to 
signify  a  spungy  piece  of  flesh,  resembling  a  cake  full  of  veins  ■ 
and  arteries,  and  is  made  to  receive  the  mother^s  blc-^d  ap- 
pointed for  the  infant's  nourishment  in  the  womb.  Chorion 
is  the  outward  skin  which  compasseth  the  child  in  the  womb. 
The  amnios  is  the  inner  skin  which  compasseth  the  child  in 
the  womb.  The  allantois  is  the  skin  that  holds  the  urine  of 
the  child  during  the  time  that  it  abides  in  the  womb.  The 
nrachos  is  the  vessel  that  conveys  the  urine  from  the  child  ii-i 
the  womb  to  the  allantois.  ' 

Section  II. 

Of  the  Formation  of  the  Child  in  the  Womb. 

TO  speak  of  the  formation  of  the.child  in  the  womb  we 
must  begin  where  nature  begins ;  and  that  is  at  the  act  of 
coition,  in  which  the  womb  having  received  the  generative 
seed,  without  which  there  can  be  no  conception,  the  womb 
immediately  shuts  up  itself  so  close  that  not  the  point  of  a 
needle  can  enter  the  inward  orifice ;  and  this  it  does  partly  ■ 
to  hinder  the  issuing  out  of  the  seed  again,  and  partly  to  che-. ' 
vish  it  by  an  inbred  heat,  the  better  to  provoke  it  to  action  ;  ' 
which  is  one  reason  why  women's  bellies  are  so  lank  at  their 
first  conception.     The  woman-  having  thus  conceived,  the 
first  thing  which  is  operative  in  the  conception  is  the  spirit, 
whereof  the  seed  is  full,  which  nature  quickening  by  the 
keat  of  the  womb,  stirs  it  up  to  action.     This  seed  consists  ^ 
of  very  different  parts,  of  which  some  are  more  and  some  are 
less  pure.     The  internal  spirits  therefore  separateth  those  parts 
that  are  less  pure,  which  are  thick,  cold,  and  clamm.y,  from 
iliem  that  are  more  pure  and  noble.     The  less  pure  are  cast  • 
to  the  outsides,  and  with  them  the  seed  is  circled  round,  and 
with  them  the  membranes  are  made,  in  which  that  seed  which 
is  the  most  pure  is  wrapped  round,  and  kept  close  together, 
that  it  may  be  defended  fromi  cold  and  other  accidents,  and 
operate  the  better. 

The  first  thing  that  is  formed  \'a\\\Q  a^mnos^  the  next  the 
chorion  ;  and  they  enwrap  the  seed  round  as  it  were  in  a  cur- 
tain. Soon  after  this  (for  the  seed  thus  shut  up  in  the  woman  • 
lies  not  idle)  the  navel  vein  is  bred,  which  pierceth  those  skins, ' 
being  yet  very  tender,  andxarries  a  drop  of  blood  from  the 
veins  of  the  mother's  wom.b  to  the  seed,  from  which  drop  is 
foimed  the  liver,  and  from  whJch  liver  there  is  quickly  bred 
the  'vena  ca'va^  or  chief  t'ein,  from  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
veins  that  nourish  the  body  spring;  and  now  the  seed  hath 
something  to  nourish  it,  whilst  it  performs  the  rest  of  nature's 
work,  and  hath  blood  also  administesed  to  eveiy  part  of  it,  to 
form  the  fiesb. 
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This  vein  being  formed,  the  navel  arteries  are  soon  after 
formed,  then  the  great  artery,  of  which  all  others  are  but 
branches,  and  then  the  heart ;  for  the  liver  farnisheth  the  ar- 
teries with  blood  to  form  the  heart,  the  arteries  being  made 
of  seed,  but  the  heart  and  the  flesh  of  blood.  After  this  the 
brain  is  formed  ;_  then  the  nerves,  to  give  sense  and  motion  to 
the  infant.  Afterwards  the  bones  and  flesh  are  form.ed  ;  and 
of  the  bones,  first  the  vertebras  or  chine  bones,  then  the 
skull,  <Sc.c.  .'' 

r„As  to  the. time  in  which  this  cnrious  part  of  nature's  work- 
manship is  'formed,  physicians  assign  four  different  seasons 
wherein  this  microcosm  is  formed,  and  its  formation  perfect- 
ed in  the  wom.b  :  The  first  is  immediately  after  coition  ;  the 
second  time  of  form.ing,  say  they,  is  when  the  womb,  by  the 
force  of  its  own  innate  power  and  virtue,  makes  a  manifest 
mutation  or  coagulation  in  the  seed,  so  that  all  the  substance 
thereof  seems  coagulated  flesh  and  blood,  which  happens 
about  the  t\j'elfLh  or  fourteenth  day  after  copulation;  and 
though  this  concretion  of  fleshy  mass  abounds  with  spirits, 
yet  it  remains  iindistinguishable  without  any  form,  and  may 
be  called  a  rough  draft  of  the  fetus  or  embryo.  The  third 
time  in  which  this  fabric  is  come  to  some  further  maturity.is, 
when  the  principal  parts  may  be  in  some  measure  distinguish- 
ed, and  one  may  discern  the  liver,  umbilical  i>ei/zs,  arteries^ 
ner'uesj  brain,  Rn6.  heart ;  ?sidi  this  is  about  eighteen  days 
after  conception.  The  fourth  and  last  time  assigned  by  phy- 
sicians for  the  formation  of  the  child,  is  : about  the  thirtieth 
day  after  conception  for  a  m.ale,  but  for  a  female,  they  tell  us 
forty-two  or  forty-five  days  are  required,  though  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  appear  by  the  birth  ;  for  if 
the  male  receives  its  formation  fifteen  days  sooner  than  the 
female,  why  should  it  not  be  born  so  much  sooner  too. !  But 
as  to  that,  every  day's  experience  shews  us  the  contrary  ;  for 
women  go  the  full  time  of  nine  months  both  with  male  and 
female.  But  at  this  time  of  thirty  days  (or  some  will  have  it 
forty-five)  the  outv»'ard  parts  may  be  also  seen  exquisitely  ela- 
borate, and  distinguished  by  joints;  -and  from  that  time  the 
child  begins  to  be  animated,  though  as  yet  there  is  no  sensi- 
ble motion  ;  and  has  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  though  small 
and  very  tender,  yet  entirely  formed. and  figured,  although 
not  longer  in  the  whole  than  one's  miclclle  finger;  and  from 
thenceforward,  the  blood  flowing  every  day  more  and  more 
to  the  womb,  not  by  intervals  like  their  courses,  but  it  con- 
tinually grows  bigger  and  stronger  to  the  end  of  nine  months, 
being  the  full  time  of  a  womian's  ordinary  labour. 

Very  great  have  been  the  disputes  among  both  philosophers 
and  physicians  about  the  nourishment  of  the  child  in  the  womb, 
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both  as  to  what  it  is,  and  which  way  it  receives  it.  AlmaeoH 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  infant  drew  in  its  nourishment  by  its 
whole  body,  because  it  is  rare  and  spungy,  as  a  spunge  sucks 
in  water,  on  every  side  ;  and  so  he  thought  the  infant  sucked 
blood,  not  only  from  its  mother's  veins,  but  also  from  the 
womb.  Democritus  held,  that  the  child  sucked  in  the  nou- 
rishment at  its  mouth.  Hippocrates  affirms  that  the  child 
sucks  in  both  nourishment  and  breath  by  its  mouth  from  the 
mother,  for  which  he  gives  two  reasons  :  1.  That  it  will  sack 
as  soon  as  it  is  born,  and  therefore  must  have  leamed  to.  suck 
before.  2.  Because  there  are  excrements  found  in  the  guts  aS 
soon  as  it  is  born.  But  neither  of  these  reasons  are  sufficient 
to  prove  his  assertion  4  For  as  to  the  first,  "  That  the  child 
will  suck  as  soon  as  it  is  born,"  it  is  from  a  natural  instinct ; 
for,  take  a  young  cat  that  never  saw  its  dam  catch  a  mouse, 
and  yet  it  will  catch  mice  itself,  as  soon  as  it  is  able.  And 
as  to  his  second  reason,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that 
the  excrements  found  in  the  guts  of  an  infant  newly  born,  are 
not  excrements  of  the  first  concoction,  which  is  evident,  be- 
cause they  do  not  stink,  but  are  the  thickest  part  of  the  blood, 
which  is  conveyed  from  the  vessels  of  the  spleen  to  the  guts. 
Having,  therefore,  said  enough  to  confute  the  opinion  of  the 
child's  receiving  its  nourishment  by  the  mouth,  I  do  affirm, 
that  the  child  receives  its  nourishment  in  the  womb  by  the 
navel :  and  that  it  should  do  so,  is  much  more  consonant  to 
truth  and  reason  ;  which  fact  being  granted,  it  will  easily  fol- 
low, that  the  nourishment  the  child  receives  is  from  the  pure 
blood  conveyed  into  the  liver  by  the  navel-vein,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  i;ena  porta,  or  gate-'vein,  and  passeth  to  the 
small  vems  of  the  liver.  Here  this  blood  is  made  more  pure, 
and  the  thicker  and  rawer  part  of  it  is  conveyed  to  the  spleen 
and  kidneys,  and  the  thicker  excrescence  of  it  to  the  '^ts, 
which  is  that  excrement  found  there  as  sobn  as  the  chillis 
botn.  The  pure  part  is  conveyed  to  the  'vetta  ca'va,  and  by 
it  distributed  throughout  the  body  by  the  small  veins,  which, 
like  so  many  smiall  rivulets, ';p*ass  to  every  part  of  it.  This 
blood  is  accompanied  (as  all  tiood  is)  with  a  certain  watery  sub- 
stance, the  better  to  convey  it  through  the  passage  it  is  to  run 
in,  which,  as  in  men,  is  breathed  out  by  sweating,  and  con- 
tained in  the  amnios,  as  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Section   III. 

Of  tlie  Manner  of  the  ChiM's  !ying  in  ihe  Womb. 

I  COME  now  to  shew  after  what  manner  the  child  lies 
in  the  womb;  a  thing  so  essential  for  a  miu^.vife  to  know, 
that  she  can  be  no  midwife  who  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  yetj 
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pyen  about  this,  authors  extremely  differ ;  for  there  is  not  two 
in  ten  that  agree,  what  is  the  form  that  the  child  lies  in  the 
womb,  or  after  what  fashion  it  lies  there  ;  ard  yet  this  may 
.a^rise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  different  figures  that  the 
,  jshild  is  found  in,  accordirg  to  the  different  periods  of  the 
woman's  pregnancy  ;  for  near  the  time  of  its  deliverance  out 
,of  those  winding  chambers  of  nature,  it  oftentimes  changes 
the  form  in  which  it  lay  in  at  a  former  period.  Hippocrates 
affirms,  that  the  child  is  so  placed  in  the  womb,  as  to  have  its 
hands,  its  knees,  and  its  head,  bent  down  towards  its  feet,  so 
that  it  lies  round  together,  its  hands  upon  both  of  it  knees, 
and  its  face  between  thera  ;  so  that  each  eye  toucheth  each 
thumb,)  and  its  nose  betwixt  its  knees  :  and  Bartholinus  was 
also  of  the  sa^e  opinion.  Columxbus  describes  the  posture 
of  the  child  thus :  "The  right  arm.  bowed,  the  fingers  where- 
of under  the  ear  and  above  the  neck  ;  the  head  bowed  down, 
,80  that  the  chin  toucheth  the  breast,  the  left  arm  bowed 
above  both  breast  of  face,  and  the  left  arm  is  propped  up  by 
bending  of  the  right  elbow  ;  the  legs  are  lifted  upwards,  the 
right  of  which  is  so  lifted  up,  that  the  thigh  toucheth  the  bel- 
ly, the  knees,  the  navel,  the  heel,  the  left  buttock,  and  the 
foot  is  turned  back  and  covereth  the  secrets  ;  the  left  thigh 
toucheth  the  belly,  and  the  legs  is  lifted  to  the  breast,  the 
back  lying  Qutwar'd,"  And  this  much  shall  suffice,  touching 
the  opinions  of  authoi^s  on  this  subject. 

I  will  now  shew  the  several  situations  of  the  child  in  the 
mother's  womb,  according  to  the  different  times  of  pregnan- 
cy, -by  which  those  that  are  contrary  to  nature,  and  are  the 
.chief  cause  of  all  ill  labours,  wiil  be  the  more  easily  con- 
ceived by  the  understaudiag  midwife  ;  it  ought  therefore,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  observed,  that  the  infant,  as  well  male 
as  female,  is  ^,^n^ra.Vij  situated  m  the  midst  of  the  womb; 
for  though  sometimes  appearance  a  woman's  belly  seemeth 
bigger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  yet  it  is  so  with  respect 
to  her  belly  only,  and  not  of  her  womb,  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  is  always  placed. 

But  in  the  second  place,  a  womian's  great  belly  makes 
different  figures  according  to  the  different  times  of  pregnancy  ; 
for  when  sne  is  young  with  child,  the  embryo  is  always  found 
of  a  round  figures,  a  little  obiong,  having  the  spine  moder- 
ately turned  inwards,  the  thigh  folded,  and  a  little  raised, 
to  which  the  legs  are  so  joined  that  the  heels  touch  the  but- 
to^kvS  ;  the  arms  bending,  and  the  hands  placed  upon  the 
knees,  towards  which  the  head  is  inclining  forwards,  so  that 
the  chin  toucheth  the  breast ;  in  which  posture  it  resembles 
one  sitting  to  ease  nature,  and  stooping  down  v>'ith  the  head 
to  see   what  comes  from  him.     The  soine  of  its  back  is  at 
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that  time  placed  towards  the  inother's,  the  head  uppermost, 
the  face  forwards,  and  the  feet  downwards  :  and  proportiona- 
bly  to  its  growth,  it  extends  its  members  by  little  and  little,, 
which  were  exactly  folded  in  the  first  month.    In  this  posture  ■• 
it  usually  keeps  till  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  and  then  by^ 
a  natural  propensity  and  disposition  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ^ 
body,  the  head  is  turned  down  towards  the  inwards  orifice  of 
the  womb,  tumbling  as  it  were  over  its  head,  so  that  then 
the  feet  are  iipperuiost,  and  the  face  toward  the  mother's 
great  gut ;  and  this  turning  of  the  infant  in  this  manner,  with 
his  head  downwards,  towards  the  latter  end  of  a  woman's 
reckoning,  is  so  ordered  by  nature,  that  it  may  thereby  be 
the  better  disposed  for  the  passage  into  the  world  at  the  time 
of  its  mother's  labour,  which  is  not  then  far  off,  and  indeed 
several  children  turn  not  at  all   until  the  very  time  of  birth, 
for  iri  this  posture  all  its   joints  are  most  easily  extended  in 
coming  forth;  for  by  this  means  the  arms  and  legs  cannot 
hinder  its  birth,  because  they  cannot  be  bended  against  the 
inward  orifice  of  the  v;omb  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  body  being 
very  supple,  passeth  without  any  difficulty  nfcer  the  head, 
which  is  hard  and  big,  bemg  past  the  birth.     It  is  true  there 
are  divers  children  that  lie  in  the  womb  in  another  posture,, 
arid  come  to  the  birth  with  their  feet  dowiuvards,  especially 
if  there  be  twins;  for  then  by  their  different  motions  they  do 
so  disturb  one  another,  that  they  seldom'  comie  both  in   the 
same  posture  at  the  tima  of  labour,  but  one  will  come  with 
the  head,  and   another  with  the  feet,  or  perhaps  lie  across  ; 
and   soiP.eti:nes  neither  of  them  will  come  right.     But  how- 
ever the  child  may  be  situated  in  the  wom.b,  or  in  whatever 
posture  it  presents  itself  at  the  time  of  birth,  if  it  be  not 
with  its  head  forwards,  as  I  liave  before  described,  it  is  always 
against  nature,  and   the  delivery  will  occasion   the  mother 
more   pain  and  danger,  and  requires  greater  care  and  skill 
from  the- midwife  than  when  the  labour  is  more  natural :  of 
which  the  following  scheme  \y}l}  give  a  great  demonstration, 
which  is  the  form  of  a  child  in  the  womb  ready  for  the  binh, 
nak(?d  and  disrobed  of  ^11  i^'<  tunicles  proper  and  common. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

^  GiiifHe  for  Women  in  Travail,  shewing  iviiat  is 
to  be  (lone  when  they  fall  in  Labour,  in  order  for 
their  Delive)!/. 

THE  end  of  all  that  we  have  been  treating  of  is  the  bring- 
ing forth  a  child  into  the  world  with  safety  both  to  the 
mother  and  the  infant,  as  the  whole  time  of  a  woman's  preg- 
nancy may  very  well  be  termed  a  kind  of  labour :  for,  from 
the  time  of  her  conception  to  the  tim.e  of  her  delivery,  she 
labours  under  many  difficulties,  is  subject  to  many  distempers, 
and  in  continual  danger,  from  one  effect  or  another,  till  the 
lime  of  the  birth  comes ;  and  when  that  comes,  the  greatest 
labour  and  travail  comes  along  with  it,  insomuch,  that  then 
all  her  other  labours  are  forgotten,  and  that  only  is  called  the 
time  of  her  labour ;  and  to  deliver  her  safely  is  the  principal 
bu':iness  of  the  midwife.  And  to  assist  her  therein,  shal!  be 
the  chief  design  of  this  chapter.  The  time  of  the  child's  be- 
ing ready  for  its  birth,  when  nature  endeavours  to  cast  it  forth, 
is  that  vt'hich  is  properly  the  time  of  a  vv Oman's  labour;  na- 
ture then  labouring  to  be  eased  of  her  burden.  And  since 
many  child-bearing  women  (especially  of  their  first  child)  are 
often  mistaken  in  their  reckoning,  and  so  vi'hen  they  draw  near 
their  time  take  every  pain  they  meet  with  for  theh-  labour, 
which  often  proves  prejudicial  and  troublesome  to  ta^ra  when 
it  is  not  so,  I  will,  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter^  set 
down  some  sign,  by  which  a  woman  may  know  when  the 
true  time  of  her  labour  is  come. 


Signs  of  the  true  Time  of  a  Woman's  Labour. 

WHEN  women  with  child,  especially  of  their  first,  per- 
ceive any  extraordinary  pains  in  tlieir  belly,  they  immediate- 
ly send  tor  their  midwife,  as  taking  for  their  labour,  and  then 
if  the  midwife  be  not  a  skilful  .ind  judicious"  wom>an,  to  know 
the  time  of  her  labour,  l>ut  takes  it  for  granted,'  wiiihout  fur- 
ther enquiry,  ;^ for  some  such  t":ere  are,^,  and  so  goes  about  to 
put  her  into  labour  before  nature  is  prepared  for  it,  she  may 
endanger  the  life  both  of  the  mother  and  child,  by  breaking 
the  amnios  and  chorion.  These  pains,  which  are  ofien  m's- 
taken  for  ■abour,  are  removed  by  warm  cloths  laid  to  the  bel- 
ly, and  the  application  of  a  clyster^or  two,  by  v,'hich  those 
pains  that  precede  a  true  labour  are  rather  furthered,  than  hin- 
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dered.     There  are  also  other  pains  incident  to  women  in  the 
condition  from  a  fiux  of  the  belly,  which  are  easily  known  b] 
the  frequent  stools  that  foiiow  them. 

The  signs  therefore  of  labour,  some  few  days  before,  arcgS 
that  the  woman's  beliy,  which  before  lay  high,  sinks  down, 
and  hinders  her  from  walking  so  easily  as  she  used  to  do;    h 
also  there  flows  from  the  womb  slimy  humours,  which  rta-  M 
ture  has  appointed  to  moisten  and  smooth  the  passage,  that  -m 
its  inward  orifice  may  be  the  more  easily  dilated  when  there  * 
is  occasion  ;  which  beginning  to  ope-i   at  that  time,  suffers   j 
that  Siiine  to  flow  away,  which  proceeds  from  the  glandules  ^ 
cailetj  prostrate.  \ 

These  are  signs  preceding  labour  ;  but,  when  she  is  pre- 
sently frilling  into  iabour,  the  signs  are,  great  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  rtinc;  and  -oiris,  which,  coming  and  reiterating  ; 
by  intervals,  n  )s\':'er  ■  .•    1'-  bottom  of  the  belly  by  congruous  ; 
throes,  and  sometimes  the  face  is  red  and  inflamed,  the  which  J 
being    mucii  heated  by  i.!)e  endeavours  a  woman  makes  to  ■ 
bring  forth  the  child  :  and  likewise  because  dunng  the  strong  j 
throes  h.^r  respirations  are  intercepted,  which  causes  the  blood  • 
to  have  recourse  to  h^r  face  :  also  her  privy  parts  are  smel-    ■ 
led  by  the  infant's  head  lying  in  the  birth,  which  by  thrusting,  .'; 
causes  those  pains  to  descend  outwards.     She  is  much  sub-  : 
iect  tiS  VL.rniting,  which  is  a  sign  of  good  labour  and  speedy  ,| 
delivery,  though  by  ignorant  women  thought  otherwise,  for-,^ 
gfXHi  pains  are  thereby  excited   and  redoubled  ;  which  vo-  y 
mhing  is  occasioned  by  the  sympathy  there  is  between  the '^ 
vvomb   and  the    stom.ach.      Aifo  when  the  birth  is   near,' '^ 
women  are  troulpled  with  a  trenribling  in  the  thighs  and  legs, 
n,-:t  ^vith  cold,  like  the  beginning  of  an  ague  fit,  but  with  the 
h-:.       A  the  whole  body,  though  this  does  not  alway  happen. 
A!^o  if  the  humours  which. then  flow  from  the  v\'omb  are  dis- 
co' ".u  red  wii  h  blood,  it  is  that  which  the  midwives  call  sho'WSt 
ar,  "   ■    -n  ir.ial'ible  mark  of  the  birth's  being  near.     And  if 
tr-:y.      :-  ip.idNVife  puts   up  her   fingers  into  the  neck  of  the" 
w...;-^.i     'he  Will  find  the  inner  orifice  dilated  ;  at  the  opening 
©f-v\ ;  ich,  the  membranes  of  the  infant  containing  the  waters,  J 
present  them.sehves,  and  are  strongly  forced  downwards  with 
each  pain  she  halh  ;  at  v/h ich  time  one  may  perceive  them 
sometimes  to  resist,  and  then  again  press  forward  the  finger, 
being  more  or  less  hard  and  exte.'ded,  according  as  the  pains 
are  stronger  or  weaker.     These  menibranes,  with  the  waters 
in  tbern,  when  they  are  before  the  head  of  the  child',  which 
the  midwives  call  the  gathering  of  the  ^vaUrs,'  resemble,  to 
the  touch  of  the  finger,  those  eggs  which  have  no  shell,  but 
are  covered  only  with  a  single  membrane.     After  this,  the 
pain*  still  rcdotibling^  the  membranes  are  broken  by. a  ctron|T 
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jtfipulsion  of  the  waters  which  presently  flow  away,  and  then 
the  head  of  the  infant  is  presently  felt  naked,  and  presents  it- 
Self  at  the  inward  orifice  of  the  womb ;  when  these  waters 
come  thus  away,  then  the  midwife  may  be  assured  that  the 
birth  is  very  near,  this  being  the  most  certain  sign  that  cart 
be  ;  for  the  amnios  allajitois  being  broken,  which  contained 
those  waters,  by  the  pressing  forward  of  the  birth,  the  child 
is  no  better  able  to  subsist  long  in  the  womb  afterwards,  than 
a  naked  man  in  a  heap  of  snow.  Now  these  waters,  if  the 
©hild  comes  presently  after  them,  facilitate  the  labour,  by 
making  the  passage  slippery  :  and  therefore  let  no  midwitfe 
(as  some  have  foolishly  done)  endeavour  to  force  away  the 
v/ater,  for  nature  knows  best  when  the  true  time  of  the  birth 
is,  and  therefore  retains  the  water  till  that  time.  But  if  by 
accident  the  water  breaks  away  too  long  before  the  birth,  then 
guch  things  as  will  hasten  it  may  be  safely  administered;  and 
what  those  are  I  shall  shew  in  another  section, 

Sectioh   III. 

How  a  Woman  ought  to  be  ordered  when  the  Time  of 
her  Labour  is  come. 

WHEN  it  is  known  that  the  true  time  of  her  labour  is 
come,  by  the  signs  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  section,  of 
which  those  that  are  most  to  be  relied  on  are  pains  and  strong 
throes  in  the  belly,  forcing  downwards  towards  the  womb, 
and  a  dilation  of  the  inward  orifice,  which  may  be  perceived 
by  touching  it  with  the  finger,  and  the  gathering  of  the  wa- 
ters before  the  head  of  the  child,  and  thrusting  dov»^n  of  the 
membranes  which  contain  them  ;  through  which,  betw'cen 
the  pains,  one  may  in  some  mariner,  with  the  finger,  disco- 
ver the  part  which  presents,  (as  was  said  before,)  especially  if 
it  be  the  head  of  the  child,  by  its  roundness  and  hardness.  I 
say,  if  these  things  concur,  and  are  evident,  the  midwife  may 
be  sure  it  is  the  time  of  her  labour  ;  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  get  all  things  ready  that  are  necessary  to  comfort  the  wo- 
man at  that  time.  And  the  better  to  help  her,  be  sure  to  see 
^he  be  not  strait-laced  :  ycu  may  also  give  her  a  pretty  strong 
clyster,  or  moie,  if  there  be  occasion,  provided  it  be  done  at 
the  beginning,  and  before  the  child  be  too  forvv^ard,  for  it  will 
be  difiicuit  for  her  to  receive  them  afterwards.  The  benefit 
accruing  hereby  will  be,  that  they  excite  the  gut  to  discharge 
itself  of  excrements,  that  so  the  rectum  being  emptied,  there 
may  be  more  space  for  the  dilation  of  the  passage ;  likewise, 
to  cause  the  pains  to  bear  the  more  downward,  through  the. 
endeavours  she  makes  v;hen  she  is  at  stool ;  and,  in  the  mean, 
time,  all  other  necessary  things  for  her  labour  should  be  put.. 
'  M 
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in  order,  both  for  the  midwife  and  child.  To  this  end  some- 
will  get  a  midwife's  stool,  but  a  pallet  bed  girted  is  much  the 
best  way,  placed  near  the  fire,  if  the  season  so  require ;  which 
pallet  ought  to  be  so  placed,  that  there  may  be  easy  access  to 
it  on  every  side,  that  the  woman  may  be  the  m^ore  readily 
assisted,  as  there  is  occasion. 

If  the  woman  abound  wnth  blood,  to  bleed  her  a  little  may 
not  be  improper,  for  thereby  she  will  both  breathe  the  better, 
and  have  her  breasts  more  at  liberty, and  likewise  more  strength 
to  bear  down  the  pain  ;  and  this  she  may  do  without  danger, 
because  the  child  being  about  that  time  ready  to  be  born,  has 
no  more  need  of  the  mother's  blood  for  its  nourishment :  Be- 
sides, this  evacuation  does  many  times  prevent  her  having  a 
fever  after  delivery-  Also,  before  her  delivery,  if  her  strength 
will  permit,  let  her  walk  up  and  down  her  chamber  ;  and  that 
she  may  have  strength  so  to  do,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
her  some  good  strengthening  things,  such  as  jelly  broth,  new- 
laid  eggs,  or  some  spoonfuls  of  burnt  wine.  And  let  her,  by 
all  means,  hold  out  her  pains,  bearing  them  down  as  much 
as  she  can,  at  the  time  when  they  take  her  ;  and  le^,  the  mid- 
wife from  time  to  time  touch  the  inward  orifice  with  her  fin- 
ger, to  know  whether  the  waters  are  ready  to  break,  and 
whether  the  birth  will  follow  soon  after ;  let  her  also  anoint 
the  woman's  privities  with  emollient  oil,  hog's  lard  and  fresh 
butter,  if  she  finds  they  are  hardto  be  dilated.  Let  the  mid- 
wife likewise  be  all  the  while  near  the  labouring  woman,  and 
diligently  observe  her  gestures,  complaints,  and  pains,  for  by 
this  she  may  guess  pretty  well  how  her  labour  advanceth  ;  be- 
cause when 'she  changeth  her  ordinary  groaws  into  loud  cries, 
it  is  a  sign  the  child  is  very  near  the  birth ;  for  at  that  time 
her  pains  are  greater  and  more  frequent.  Let  the  woman 
likewise,  by  intervals,  rest  herself  on  the  bed  to  regain  her 
strength,  but  not  too  long,  especially  if'she  be  little,  shoi:t, 
and  thick  ;  for  such  women  have  always  worse  labour  if  they 
lie  long  on  their  beds  in  their  travail :  it  is  better  therefore  that 
they  walk  as  much  as  they  can  about  the  chamber,  the  w:o- 
inen  supporting  her  under  her  arms,  if  it  be  necessary,  for 
by  this  means  the  weight  of  the  child  causeth  the  inward 
orifice  of  the  w(jmb  to  dilate  sooner  than  in  bed  ;  and,  if  her 
pains  be  stronger  and  more  frequent,  her  labour  will  not  be 
near  so  long. 

Let  not  the  labouring  woman  be  concerned  at  those  qualms 
and  vomitings  which  perhaps  she  may  find  come  upon  her, 
for  they  will  be  much  for  her  advantage  in  the  issue,  however 
uneasy  she  may  be  for  the  time,  as  they  further  her  throes,and 
pains,  provoking  downwards.  But  to  proceed  : — When  th#^ 
waters  of  the  child  are  ready  and  gathered,  which  may  b^y 
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perceived  through  the  membranes  to  present  themiselves  to  the 
inward  orifice,  of  the  bigness  of  the  whole  dilation,  the  mid- 
wife ought  to  let  them  break  of  themselves,  and  not  like  some 
hasty  midwives,  who  being  impatient  of  the  woman's  long 
labour,  break  them,  intending  thereby  to  hasten  their  busi- 
ness ;  when,  instead  thereof,  they  retard  it :  for  by  the  too 
hasty  breaking  of  these  waters,  (which  nature  designed  to 
cause  the  infant  to  slide  forth  the  more  easy.)  the  passage  re- 
mains dry,  by  which  means  the  pains  and  throes  of  the  la- 
bouring woman  are  less  efficacious  to  bring  forth  tlie  infant 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  is  therefore  much, 
the  better  way  to  let  the  waters  break  of  themselves ,  after 
which  the  mddwife  may  with  ease  feel  the  child  bare  by  that 
which  first  presents,  and  thereby  discern  whelher  it  comes 
right,  that  is,  with  the  head  foremost,  for  that  is  the  most 
proper  and  natural  way  of  its  birth  :  if  the  head  comes  right, 
she  will  find  it  round,  big,  hard,  and  equal ;  but  if  it  be  any 
other  part  she  will  feel  it  unequal,  rugged,  and  soft  or  hard^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  it  is.  And  this  be;  "'g  the 
true  time  when  the  woman  ought  to  be  delivered,  if  nature 
be  not  wanting  to  perfonTi  her  office,  therefore  when  the  mid- 
wife finds  the  birth  thus  comJng  forward,  let  her  hasten  to 
assist  and  deliver  it,  for  it  ordinarily  happens  soon  afver  if  it 
be  naturii'. 

But  if  it  happens,  as  sometimes  it  may,  that  the  waters 
break  away  too  long  before  the  birth,  in  such  a  case  those 
things  that  hasten  nature  may  be  safely  administered  ;  to 
which  purpose,  let  her  make  use  of  penny^royal,  dittany, 
juniper  berries,  red  coral,  bettony,  and  feverfew  boiled  in 
white  wine,  and  a  draught  of  it  drank  ;  or  it  v,'ould  be  mnc') 
better  to  take  the  juice  of  it  when  it  is  in  its  prime,  which  is 
in  May  ;  and  having  clarified  it,  let  them  make  it  into  a  sy- 
rup, vv'ith  double  Its  weight  of  sugar,  and  ke^p  it  by  theni 
all  the  year,  to  use  when  occasion  calls  for  it.  Mngwort,  us- 
ed in  the  same  manner,  is  also  good  in  this  case.  Also  a  dram 
of  cinnamon  powder  given  inwardly  profits  m.uch  in  this  case. 
And  so  does  tansy,  bruised  and  applied  to  the  privities,  or  an 
oil  of  it  so  made  and  used  as  you  %vere  taught  before.  The 
stone  JEdtes  held  to  the  privities  is  of  extraordinary  viriiie, 
and  instantly  dravvs  away  both  child  and  after-bm-d'en  ;  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  it  preseiiti:Jv  or  it  will 
draw  forth  the  womb  and  alf ;  for  such  is  the  magnetic  vir- 
tue pf  this  stone,  that  both  child  and  womb  foiiov/  it  as 
readily  as  iron  doth  the  load-stone,  or  as  the  load-stone  the 
North- star. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  physicians  affirm  are  good 
in  this  case  ;  among  ^vhich  are  an  ass  or  a  horse's  hoof  Iiung 
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near  the  privities  ;  a  piece  of  red  coral  hung  near  the  same 
place:  a  load-stone  helps  much/ held  in  the  woman's  left, 
hand  ;  or  the  skin  which  a  snake  hath  cut  off,  girt  about  the 
middle  next  the  skin.  These  things  are  mentioned  by  Mizal- 
dus ;  but  setting  those  things  aside,  as  not  so  certaj%  not- 
withstanding Mizaldus  quotes  thenij  the  following  pres^j*ip- 
lions  are  very  good  to  give  speedy  deliverance  to  women  in  , 
travail.  "     '"^'*~^-ik 

1.  A  decoction  of  white  wine  made  savoi%  and  drank. 

2.  Take  wild  tansy,  or  silver-v/eed,  bruis#it,  and  apply 
it  to  the  woman's  nostrils.  ^ 

3.  Take  date  stones,  and  beat  them  to  powder,  and  give 
her  half  a  dram  of  them  at  a  time  in  v/hite  wine. 

4.  Take  parsley  and  bruise  it  and  press  out  the  juice,  and 
dip  a  linen  cloth  in  it,  and  put  it  up,  so  dipped,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  it  will  presently  cause  the  child  to  come  ^ 
away,  though  it  be  dead,  and  will  bring  away  the  after-bur- 
den. Also  the  juice  of  parsley  is  a  thing  of  so  great  virtue, 
(especially  stone  parsley,)  that  being  drank  by  a  woman  with 
child,  it  not  only  cleanseth  the  womb,  but  also  the  child  in 
the  womb,  of  all  gross  humours. 

5.  A  scruple  of  castorum  in  povv^drr,  in  any  convenient  li- 
(juor,  i.-3  very  good  to  be  taken  in  such  a  case ;  and  so  also  is 
two  or  three  drops  of  spirit  of  cabtoiura  in  any  convenient  li- 
tjuor ;  also  eight  or  nine  drops  of  spirits  of  myrrh,  taken  \n 
<1ny  convenient  liquor,  gives  speedy  deliverance. 

6.  Give  a  woman  in  such  a  case  another  v/oman'\s  milk 
to  drink,  it  will  cause  speedy  delivery,  and  almost  without, 
any  pain. 

7.  Thejuice  of  leeks,  being  drank  with  warm  water,  hath 
a  mighty  operation  to  cause  speedy  delivery. 

8.  Take  penny-seeds  and  beat  them  into  powder,  and  mix 
the  powder  with  oil,  with  which  oil  anoint  the  loins  and  pri- 
vities of  the  woman  with  child  ;  it  gives  her  deliverance  very 
-speedily,  and  with  less  pain  than  can  be  imagined, 

9.  Take  a  swallow's  nest  and  dissolve  it  in  water,  strain  it, 
6nd  drink  it  warm ;  it  gives  delivery  with  great  speed  and 
much  ease. 

Note  this  also  in  general,  That  all  things  that  move  the 
terms  arc  good  for  making  the  delivery  easy  ;  such  as  myrrh, 
white  amber  in  v/hite  wine,  or  lily  water,  tvv'o  scruples  or  a 
dram  ;  or  cassia  lignea,  dittany,  each  a  dram  ;  cinnamon  half 
n  dram. ;  saffron  a  scruple,  given  as  a  dram  ;  or  take  borax 
mineral  a  dram,  cassia  lignea  a  scruple,  saffron  six  grams  and 
give  it  in  sack  ;  or  take  cast-ia  lignea  a  dram,  dittany,  amber, 
of  each  half  a  dram,  cinnamon,  borax,  of  each  a  dram  anil 
a  half,  s.-iOron  a  scruple  and  give  her  half  a  dram  ;  or  give  he:* 
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some  drops  of  oil  of  hazel  in  a  convenient  liquor ;  or  two  or 
three  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon  in  vervain  water.  Some  pre- 
pare the  seciindtne  thus  ;  Take  the  navel-string  and  dry  it  in  an 
oven,  take  two  drams  of  the  powder,  cinnamon  a  dram,  saf- 
fron half  a  scruple,  with  juice  of  savin  make  troches,  give 
two  drams :  or,  wash  the  secundine  in  wine  and  bake  it  in  a 
pot ;  then  wash  it  in  endive  water  and  wine,  take  half  a  dram 
of  it ;  long  pepper,  galangal,  of  each  half  a  dram  ;  plantain 
and  endive  seed,  of  each  a  dram  and  a  half;  lavender  seed 
four  scruples,  and  make  a  powders  or,  take  laudanuni  two 
drams  ;  storax,  calamint,  benzoin,  of  each  half  a  dram  ;  musk, 
ambergrease,  each  six  grains  ;  make  a  powder  or  troches  for 
a  fume.  Or  use  pessaries  to  provoke  the  birth  :  take  galba- 
num  dissolved  in  vinegar,  an  ounce  ;  myrrh  two  drams ;  saf- 
fi'on  a  dram ;  v/ith  oil  of  oats  make  a  pessary. 

An  Ointment  for  the  Nwvel, 

Take  oil  of  keir  two  ounces  ;  juice  of  savin  an  ounce ;  ot 
leeks  and  mercury  each  half  an  ounce  ;  boil  them  to  the  con- 
sistence of  the  juice ;  and  galbanum  dissolved  in  vinegar,  half 
an  ounce ;  myrrh  two  drams ;  storax  liquid  a  dram  ;  sound 
birth  wort,  sowbread,  cinnamon,  saffron,  a  dram  ;  with  wax 
make  an  ointment,  and  apply  it. 

If  the  birth  be  retarded,  through  the  weakness  of  the  mo- 
ther,  refresh  her  with  applying  wine  and  soap  to  the  nose. 
Confect.  Alkermas,  Diamarg. 

These  things  may  be  applied  to  help  nature  in  the  delivery 
when  the  child  com.es  to  the  birth  the  right  way,  and  yet  the 
birth  is  retai'ded  ;  but  if  she  fitids  the  child  comes  the  wrong- 
way,  and  she  is  not  able  to  deliver  the  woman  as  she  ought  to 
be,  by  helping  nature  and  saving  both  m.other  and  child,  (for 
it  is  not  enough  to  lay  a  woman,  if  it  might  be  done  by  ano- 
ther with  more  safety  and  ease,  and  less  hazard  both  to  wo- 
man and  child,)  then  let  her  send  speedily  for  better  and  more 
able  help ;  and  not,  as  I  once  knew  a  midwife,  when  a  wo- 
Irian  she  was  to  deliver  had  hard  labour,  rather  than  a  man- 
midwife  should  be  sent  for,  would  undertake  to  deliver  the 
woman  herself,  (though  told  by  others  that  it  was  a  m.an's 
business,)  and,  in  attempting  it,  brought  away  the  child,  but 
left  the  head  of  the  infant  in  the  mother's  womb  ;  and  had 
not  a  man-midwife  been  presently  sent  for,  the  mother  had 
lost  her  life  as  wfti  as  the  child  :  such  persons  may  rather  be 
termed  butchersjpian  midvvaves.  But,  supposing  the  wo- 
man's libour  to  be  natural,  I  will  next  shew  what  the  mid- 
wife ought  to  do  in  order  to  her  deUverv% 

M  2  ' 
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CHAP.  v. 

0/  Natural  Labour ;  what  it  is,  and  what  the  Mid- 
wife is  to  do  in  such  a  Labour. 

Section   I. 

What  Natural  Labour  Is. 

nr'^HERE  are  four  things  to  denominate  a  wonnan's  labour 
Ji  natural;  the  first  is,  that  it  be  at  the  full  time  ;  for  if  a 
woman  comes  before  her  time  it  cannot  properly  be  termed 
natural  labour,  neither  will  it  be  so  easy  as  if  she  had  com- 
pleted her  nine  months.  The  second  thing  is,  that  it  be  spee- 
dy, and  without  any  ill  accident ;  for  when  the  time  of  her 
birth  is  come,  nature  is  not  dilatory  in  the  bringing  of  Jt  forth, 
•prithout  some  ill  accident  intervene,  w^hich  renders  it  unnatu- 
ral. The  third  is,  that  the  child  be  alive  ;  for  all  will  grant 
that  the  being  delivered  of  a  dead  child  is  very  unnatural. 
The  fourth  thing  requisite  to  a  natural  birth  is,  that  the  child 
come  right :  for  if  the  position  of  the  child  in  the  womb  be 
contrary  to  what  is  natural,  and  the  event  proves  it  so  too 
often,  it  makes  that  which  should  be  a  time  of  life,  the  death 
of  both  the  mother  and  the  child. 

Having  thus  told  you  what  I  mean  by  natural  labour,  I  shall 
next  shew  how  the  midwife  is  to  proceed  herein^  in  order  to 
the  woman's  delivery.  When  all  the  foregoing  requisites* 
oo'.icur,  and  after  the  waters  be  broke  of  themselves,  let  the 
labouring  woman  be  conducted  to  a  pallet  bed,  provided  near 
vhe  fire  for  that  purpose,  as  has  already  been  said,  and  let^ 
there  rather  be  a  quilt  laid  upon  the  pallet  bedstead  than  a 
feather  bed,  having  thereon  linen  and  cloths  in  many  folds, 
v/ith  such  other  things  as  are  necessary,  and  that  may  be 
changed  according  to  the  exigence  requiring  it,  so  that  the 
wciar.n  may  not  be  incommoded  with  the  blood,  waters  and 
©ther  filth  which  is  voided  in  labour.  The  bed  ought  so  to  be 
ordered,  that  the  woman,  being  ready  to  be  delivered,  should 
lie  en  her  bjick  upon  it,  having  her  body  in  a  convenient  pos- 
ture, that  is,  her  head  and  breast  a  little  raised,  so  that  she 
be  betv\'een  lying  and  sitting  ;  for,  being  so  placed,  she  is  best 
trapable  of  breathing,  and  likewise  wijl  have  more  strength  to 
bear  her  pains,  than  if  she- lay  otherwise,  or  sunk  down  in 
her  bed.  Being  so  placed,  she  must  spread  her  thighs  abroadj 
folding  her  legs  a  little  towards  her  buttocks,  sonaewhat  rais- 
ed by  a  small  pillow  underneath,  go  that  her  rump  may  have 
iTiore  liberty  to  retire  back  ;  ind  let  her  feet  be  staid  against 
some  firm  things  i  besides  this,  l^ci  her  take  hold  of  «0Hi€  «f 
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the  good  women  attending  her  with  her  hands,  that  she  may 
the  better  stay  herself  during  her  pains.  She  being  thus 
placed  near  the  side  of  her  bed,  having  her  midwife  by,  the 
better  to  assist  upon  all  occasion,  let  her  take  courage,  r-nd 
help  her  pains  the  best  she  can,  bearing  them  down  when  they 
take  her,  which  she  must  do  by  holding  in  her  breath,  and 
forcing  herself  as  much  as  possible,  in  like  manner  as  when 
she  goes  to  stool ;  for,  by  such  straining,  the  diaphragma  ox- 
midriff  being  strongly  thrust  downwards,  necessarily  forces 
down  the  womb,  and  the  child  in  it.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
the  midwife  endeavour  to  comfort  her  all  she  can,  exhorting 
her  to  bear  her  labour  courageously,  telling  her  it  will  be 
quickly  over,  and  that  there  is  no  fear  but  she  will  have  a 
speedy  delivery.  Let  the  midwife  also,  havmg  no  rings  on 
her  hands  anoint  it  with  oil  or  sweet  butter,  and  therewith 
dilate  gently  the  inward  orifice  of  the  womb,  putting  hef 
finger  ends  into  the  entry  thereof  and  then  stretch  them  one 
from  the  other,  when  her  pains  take  her  ;  by  this  means  en- 
deavouring to  help  forward  the  child,  and  thrusting  by  little 
and  little  the  sides  of  the  orince  towards  the  hinder  parts  of 
the  child's  head,  anointing-^  the  parts  also  with  fresh  butter,  if 
it  be  necessary. 

When  the  head  of  the  infant  is  somewhat  advanced  isto 
this  inward  orifice,  the  midwife's  phrase  is,  "  It  is  crowned  y^^ 
because  it  girds  and  surrounds  it  just  as  a  crown  ;  but  when 
it  is  so  far  that  the  extremities  begin  to  appear  without  the 
privy  parts,  then,  say  they,  "  The  child  is  in  the  passage  ;"  and 
at  this  time  the  woman  feels  herself  as  it  were  scratched  of 
pricked  with  pins,  and  is  ready  to  imagine  that  the  mldv/ife 
•hurts  her,  when  it  is  occasioned  by  the  violent  distention  of 
those  parts,  snd  the  laceration  which  at  some  times  the  big- 
ness of  the  child's  head  causeth  there.  When  things  are  in 
this  posture,let  the  midwife  seat  herself  conveniently  to  receive 
,  the  child,  which  will  now  come  quickly :  and  with  her  finger 
ends,  (which  she  must  be  sure  to  keep  close  pared>  let  her  en- 
deavour to  thru;st  the  crowning  of  the  womb  of  which  I  have 
spoken  before)  back  over  the  head  ot  the  child.  And  as  soon 
as  it  is  advanced  as  faras  the  ears,  or  thereabouts,  let  her  take 
holdof  thetwo  sides  with  her  two  hands,  that  whe';  a  good  pain 
comes  she  may  quickly  dr^^w  forth  the  child,  taking  care  t^-at 
the  navel-string  be  not  entangled  about  the  neck,  or  any  o  i  er 
parts,  as  sometimes  it  is,  lest  thereby  the  after  burden  be  pul- 
led with  violence,  and  perhaps  the  womb  also,  to  which  it  is 
fastened  ;  and  so  either  cause  her  to  flood,  or  else  break  the 
strings,  both  which  are  of  bad  consequence  to  the  woman, 
v/hose  delivery  may  thereby  be  rendered  the  more  difi7cult» 
It  must  also  be  carefully  observed  that  the  head  be  not  dra\f  n 
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forth  straight,  but  shakmg  it  a  little  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  that  the  shoulders  may  sooner  and  easier  take  its  place, 
immediately  after  it  be  past,  without  losing  any  time,  lest 
the  head  being  past,  the  child  be  stopt  there  by  the  largeness 
of  the  shoulders,  and  so  come  in  danger  of  being  suffocated 
and  strangled  in  the  pasage,  as  it  sometimes  happens  for  the 
want  of  care  therein.  But  as  soon  as  the  head  be  born,  if 
there  be  need,  she  may  slide  in  her  fingers  under  the  armpits,  ■ 
'^and  the  rest  of  the  body  will  follow  without  difficulty. 

As  soon  as  the  midwife  hath  in  this  manner  drawn  forth 
the  child,  let  her  put  it  on  one  side,  lest  the  biood  and  water 
which  follow  immediately  should  do  it  any  injury  by  run- 
ning into  its  mouth  and  nose,  as  it  would  do  if  it  lay  on  i^s 
back,  and  so  endanger  the  choaking  of  it.  The  child  being 
thus  born,  the  next  thing  requisite  is  to  bring  away  the  after- 
burden  ;  ^ut  before  that,  let  the  midwife  be  very  careful  to 
examine  whether  there  be  no  more  children  in  the  womb  ; 
for  sometimes  a  woman  may  have  twins  that  expected  it  not ; 
which  the  midwife  may  easily  know  by  the  continuance  of 
the  pains  after  the  child  is  born,  and  the  bigness  of  the  mo- 
ther's belly.  But  the  midvvife  may  be  more  sure  of  it,  if  she 
puis  her  hand  up  to  the  entry  of  the  womb,  and  finds  their 
another  water  gathering,  and  a  child  in  it  presenting  to  the 
passage  :  and  if  she  finds  so,  she  must  have  a  care  of  going 
about  to  fetch  away  the  after-birth,  till  the  woman  be  deiiv- 
ered  of  all  the  children  she  is  pregnant  with.  Wherefore  the 
first  string  must  be  cat,  being  first  tied  with  a  thread  three 
or  four  double,  and  fasten  the  other  end  with  a  string  to  the 
woman's  thigh,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  it  may  cause  by 
hanging  between  her  thighs  ;  and  then  remioving  the  child 
ah-'Mdy  born,  she  must  take  care  to  deliver  her  of  the  rest* 
whether  more  or  less,  observing  ail  the  sam^e  circumstances  as 
at  the  first ;  after  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  fetch  away  the 
after-birth  or  births.  But  of  that  I  shall  treat  in  another  sec- 
lion  J  and  first  shew  what  is  to  be  done  to  the  new-born  infanfei 

Section  II. 

Of  the  cutting  of  the  Child's  Navel-string. 

THOUGH  this  is  by  many  accounted  but  a  trifle,  yet. 
great  chu  is  to  betaken  about  it ;  and  it  shews  none  of  r.h<S' 
least  art  and  skill  of  a  midwife  f.o  do  it  as  it  should  be ;  and ' 
that  it  may  be  scdone,  the  midwife  ought  to  observe,  First, 
the  time ;  Second,  the  place  ;  Third,  the  manner  ;  Fourth, 
the  event. 

The  rime  is,  as  soon  as  ever  the  infant  comes  out  of  the 
womb,  'whether  il  ivi  hg,-;  part  3f  the  afier-bivth  with  it  ot 
not ;  for  sometimes  the  child  bring&inco  the  world  a  piece  of 
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the  amnios  upon  its  head,  and  is  what  the  good  women  call 
the  caulf  and  ignorantly  attribute  some  extraordinary  virtue  to 
the  child  that  is  so  born ;  but  this  opinion  is  only  the  effect 
of  their  ign  )rance  ;  for  when  a  child  is  born  with  such  a 
crown  (as  some  call  it)  upon  its  brow,  it  generally  betokens 
weakness,  and  denotes  a  short  life. — -But  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  come  into  the  world,  consi- 
der whether  it  be  weak  or  strong  :  and  if  it  be  weak,  let  the 
midwife  gently  put  back  part  of  the  vital  and  natural  blood 
into  the  body  of  the  child  by  its  navel ;  for  this  recruits  a 
weak  child,  (the  vital  and  natural  spirits  being  communicated 
by  the  mother  to  the  child  by  its  navel-stringy)  but  if  the 
child  be  strong  the  operation  is  needless.  Let  me  remind  you, 
that  many  children  that  are  born  seemingly  dead  raiy  be  soon 
brought  to  life  again,  if  you  squeeze  six  or  seven  drops  of 
blood  out  of  that  part  of  the  navel-stnng  which  is  cut  oH', 
and  give  it  to  the  child  inwardly. 

Authors  can  scarcely  agree  whether  the  navel-string  should 
be  cut  long  or  short;  some  prescribing  it  to  be  cut  off  at 
four  finger's  breadth,  which  is  at  the  best  but  an  uncertain  rule, 
unless  all  fingers  are  of  one  size.— It  is  a  received  opinion, 
that  the  parts  adapted  to  generation  are  either  contracted  or 
dilated  according  to  the  cutting  of  the  navel-string  ;  and  that 
is  the  reason  that  midwives  are  generally  so  kind  to  their  own 
sex,  that  thay  leave  a  longer  part  of  the  navel-string  ;  to  a 
male  than  to  a  female,  because  they  would  have  the  males 
well  provided  for  the  encounters  of  Venus  ;  and  the  reason 
they  give  why  tliey  cut  that  of  the  female  shorter  is,  because 
they  believe  it  makes  them  modest,  and  their  privities  nar- 
rower, v/hich  makes  them  more  acceptable  to  their  husbands. 
Mizaldus  was  not  altogether  of  the  opinion  of  these  midlives, 
and  therefore  lie  ordered  the  navel-string  to  be  cut  long  botl- 
in  male  and  fem^ale  children  ;  for  v,'hich  he  gives  this  reason, 
that  the  instrument  of  generation  follows  the  proportion  of 
it,  and  therefore,  if  it  be  cut  too  short  in  a  female,  it  will  be 
a  hindrance  to  her  having  children. — I  will  not  attenspt  to 
contradict  the  opinions  of  Mizildus,  that  cxptrnence  has 
made  good  ;  one  of  which  is,  that  if  the  navei-buing  of  a 
child,  after  it  is  cut,  be  suffered  to  touch  the  ground,  the 
child  v/ill  never  hold  its  water,  neither  sleeping  or  wak- 
ing, but  will  be  subject  to  an  unvoluntary  making  of  water 
all  its  iife-time  :  and  another  is,  that  a  piece  ot  the  child's 
navel-string  carried  about  one,  so  that  it  touch  the  skin,  de- 
fends him  that  wears  it  from  the  falling-sickness  and  con- 
vulsions. 

As  to  the  manner  how  it  must  be  cut:  Let  the  mJd wife 
fake  a  brown  thread  four  or  five  times  double,  of  an  ell  lone, 
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or  thereabouts,  tied  with  a  single  knot  at  each  of  the  ends, 
to  prevent  their  entangling  ;  with  this  thread  so  accommo- ; 
dated  (which  the  midwife  must  have  in  readiness  before  the 
woman's  labour,  as  also  a  good  pair  of  scissars,  that  so  no 
time  may  be  losfi  let  her  tie  the  string  within  an  inch  of  the 
belly  with  a  double  knot,  and,  turning  about  the  ends'of  the 
thread,  let  her  tie  two  more  on  the  other  side  of  the  string,  , 
reiterating  it  again,  if  it  be  necessary ;  then  let  her  cut  off 
the  navel  another  inch  below  the  ligatm^e,  towards  the  after- 
birth, so  that  there  only  remains  but  two  inches  of  the  string, 
in  the  mJdst  of  which  will  be  the  knot  we  speak  of,  which 
must  be  so  strait  knit  as  not  to  suffer  a  drop  of  biood  to  pass 
out  of  the  vessels ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  knit  it  so 
strait  as  to  cut  it  in  two,  and  therefore  the  thread  must  be 
pretty  thick?  and  pretty  strait  knit,  it  being  better  too  strait 
than  too  loose  ;  for  seme  children  have  miserably  lost  their 
lives,  with  all  their  blood,  before  it  was  discovered,  because 
the  navel-string  was  not  well  tied.  Therefore  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  no  blood  squeeze  through ;  for  if  there  do,  a 
}iew  knot  must  be  made  with  the  rest  of  the  string.  You 
need  not  fear  to  bind  the  navel-string  very  hard,  because  it 
IS  void  of  sense,  and  that  part  of  it  v.-hich  you  leave  on  falls 
off  of  its  own  accord  in  a  very  few  days,  sometimes  six  or 
seven,  and  sometimes  sooner  ;  but  rarely  tarries  longer  than 
the  eighth  or  ninth.  When  you  have  thus  cut  the  navel- 
string,  then  take  care  the  piece  that  falls  off  touch  not  the 
ground;  for  the  reason  I  told  you  Mizaldus  gave,  which  ex- 
perience has  justified. 

As  to  the  last  thing  I  mentioned,  which  is  the  event  or  con- 
sequence, or  what  follows  the  cutting  of  the  navel-string. 
As  soon  as  the  navel-string  is  cut  off,  apply  a  little  cotton  or 
lint  to  ti^e  place  to  keep  it  warm,  lest  the  cold  enter  into  the 
body  of  the  child,  which  it  will  most  certainly  do  if  you  have 
not  bound  it  hard  enough.  If  the  lint  or  cotton  you  apply 
to  it  be  dipt  in  oil  of  I'oses,  it  will  be  the  better;  and  then 
put  another  smai!  rag  three  or  four  times  double  upon  the 
belly.  Upon  the  top  of  all  put  another  small  bolster,  and 
then  swathe  it  with  a  linen  swathe  four  fingers  broad,  to  keep 
it  steady,  lest  by  roiling  too  much,  or  by  being  continually 
sti-red  from  side  to  side,  it  comes  to  fall  off  before  the  navel- 
string,  which  you  left  remaiuing,  is  fallen  off.  It  is  the  usual 
custom  of  midwives  to  put  a  piece  of  burnt  rag  to  it,  which 
we  commonly  call  tinder;  but  I  would  rather  advise  them  to 
put  a  little  aromatic  to  it,  because  of  its  diying  qusiity. 
Bur  this  shall  suffice  to  be  spoken  as  to  the  cutting  of  the 
navel-string. 
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Section  III. 
How  to  bring  away  tlie  After-Burden. 

A  WOMAN  cannot  be  said  to  be  fairly  delivered, 
tiiough  the  child  be  born,  till  the  after-burden  be  also  taken 
from  her ;  herein  differing  from  most  a;nimals,  who,  when 
they  have  brought  forth  their  young,  cast  forth  nothing  else 
but  some  waters,  and  the  membranes  which  contained  them. 
But  women  have  an  after-labour,  which  sometimes  proves 
more  dangerous  than  the  first ;  and  how  to  bring  it  safely-  a- 
way,  without  prejudice  to  her,  shall  be  my  business  to  shew 
in  this  section. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  before  the  midwife  either  ties 
or  cuts  the  naval  string,  lest  the  womb  should  close,  let  her 
take  the  string  and  win<i  it  once  or  twice  about  one  or  two  of 
the  fingers  of  her  left-hand,  joined  together,  the  better  to  hold 
it,  with  which  she  may  draw  it  moderately,  and  with  the 
right-hand  she  may  take  only  a  single  hold  of  it  above  the 
left  near  the  privities,  drawing  likewise  with  that  very  gently, 
resting  the  while,  the  fore-finger  of  the  same  hand,  extending 
and  stretched  forth  along  the  string  towards  the  entry  of  the 
vagina  ;  always  observing,  for  the  more  facility,  to  draw  it 
from  the  side  where  the  burden  cleaves  least,  for  in  so  doing 
the  rest  will  separate  the  better ;  and  special  care  must  be  ta- 
ken that  it  be  not  drawn  forth  with  too  much  violence,  lest 
by  breaking  the  string  near  the  burden,  the  midwife  will  be 
obliged  to  put  the  whole  hand  into  the  womb  to  deliver  the 
woman  ;  and  she  had  need  be  a  very  skilful  woman  that  un- 
dertakes it,  lest  the  womb,  to  which  this  burden  is  sometim.es 
very  strongly  fastened,  be  not  drawn  away  with  it,  as  it  has 
sometimes  happened.  It  is  therefore  best  to  use  such  reme- 
dies as  may  assist  nature.  And  here  take  notice,  that  what 
brings  away  the  birth  will  also  bring  away  the  after-birth. 
And  therefore,  for  the  effecting  this  u^ork,  I  will  lay  down  the 
following  rules. 

1.  Use  the  same  means  in  bringing  away  the  after-biii:h 
that  you  made  use  of  to  bring  away  the  birth ;  for  the  same 
care  and  circumspection  is  needful  now  that  was  then. 

2.  Consider  the  labouring  woman  cannot  but  be  much 
spent  by  what  she  has  already  undergone  in  bringing  forth  the 
inicint ;  and  therefore  be  sure  to  take  care  to  give  her  some- 
thing to  comfort  her.  And  in  this  case  good  jelly  broths  also 
a  little  wine  and  toast  in  it,  and  other  com/foriing  things,  will 
be  very  necessary. 

3.  A  little  vv'hite  hellebore  in  powder,  to  make  her  sneeze, 
h  in  this  case  very  proper. 
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4.  Tansey  and  the  stone  etites,  applied  as  before  directe<2j 
ia  also  of  good  use  in  this  case. 

5.  If  you  take  the  herb  vervain,  and  either  boil  it  in  wine^ 
or  make  a  syrup  with  the  juice  of  it,  v/hich  you  may  do  by 
adding  to  it  doubie  its  w^eight  in  sugar  (having  clarified  the 
juice  before  you  boil  it.)  and  a  spoonful  or  two  or  that  given 
to  t  e  worran  is  very  eif.caciousto  bring  away  the  secundine  ;  , 
znc  iGverfew  and  miigwort  have  the  some  effect  if  taken  a© 
the  fornier, 

6.  /xlexriiider  boiled  in  v/ine,  and  the  wine  drank;  also 
aweet  servi  e,  sweet  cicely,  angelica  roots,  and  musterwort, 
are  exce' lent  remedies  in  this  case.  -A 

7.  Or.  If  thdSc  fail,  the  smo^e  of  marygold  received  up   a  ^ 
wouian's   prJvites   by  a  funiiei,  have  been   known    to   bring 
avv'av  •!'?  after-birth,  even  when  the  rnidwife  let  go  her  hold. 

8.  Whicli  is  al!  I  shall  add  in  this  case.  Boil  mugwort  in 
water  'iil  it  be  very  soft  ;  then  take  it  out,  and  apply  it  in 
maPiier  of  a  poultice  to  the  navel  of  a  labouring  woman,  and 
it  iosiariiiy  brings  away  the  birth  and  after-birth :  but  spe-* 
cial  Crire  must  be  taken  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  they  come 
aw  :y,  lest  by  its  longer  tarrying  it  should  draw  away  the 
womb'  a  so.  But  this  much  shall  suffice  to  be  spoken  of 
bringing  away  the  after-burden  in  all  natural  labours. 

Section    IV. 

Of  laborious  and  dijSicult  Labour,  and  how  the  Mid- 
wife is  to  preceed  therein, 

TO  proceed  in  this  section  the  more  regular,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  acquaint  the  reader  that  there  are  three  sorts  of 
bad  'abour,  all  painful  and  difficult,  but  not  all  properly  un- 
natural.    It  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  distinguish  these. 

The  first  of  these  bad  labours  is  that  wherein  the  m.other 
and  child  suffer  very  m.uch  by  extreme  pain  and  difficulty, 
even  though  the  child  comes  right ;  and  this  is  distinguishably 
called  laborious  Labour. 

The  second  is  that  v.'hlch  is  difilcult,  and  differs  not  mucli 
^r<.m  the  former,  except  that,  besides  those  ^etraordinary 
pains,  it  is  generaily  attended  with  some  unhappy  accident, 
which  by  retarding  the  birth,  causes  the  difficulty  ;  and  these 
difficulties  being  removed,  accelerate  the  birth,  and  hasten 
the  delivery.  .  '^   ^ 

Som.e  have  asked  what  the  reason  is  that  w^omen  brinir'&rth 
their  children  Vvith  so  much  pain?  I  ansAver,  the  sense  c^- 
feeling  is  distributed  to  the  whole  body  by  the  ner^^es,  and  tbe 
mouth  of  the  womb  being  so  strait  that  it  must  of  necessity 
{)e  dilated  at  the  titne  of  the  woman's  delivery,  the  dilating 
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tliCi'efore  stretches  the  nerves,  and  from  thence  comes  the  pain.. 
And  therefore  the  reason  why  some  women  have  more  paia 
fn  their  labour  than  others,  proceeds  from  their  having  the 
mouth  of  the  matrix  more  full  of  nerves  than  others,  as  skil- 
ful anatomists  do  easily  discover. 

But  to  proceed  :  The  best  way  to  remove  these  difficulties 
that  occasion  hard  pains  and  labour  as  I  am  here  to  treat  of, 
is  to  shew  from  whence  they  proceed  ;  for  the  cause  of  any 
distemper  being  known  is  as  much  as  half  the  cure.  Now 
the  difficulty  of  labour  proceeds  either  from  the  mother  or 
child,  or  both. 

From  the  mother  by  reason  of  the  indisposition  of  her  Iks. 
dy,  or  may  be  from  some  particular  part  only,  and  chiefly  th^ 
womb,  as  when  the  woman  is  weak,  and  the  womb  is  not 
active  to  expel  its  burden,  or  from  weakness  or  disease,  oV 
Tivant  of  spirits ;  or  it  may  be  from  some  strong  passion  of  the 
mind  with  which  she  was  before  possessed ;  it  may  be  also' 
because  she  may  be  too  young,  and  so  may  have  the  passages 
too  strait ;  or  too  old,  and  then,  if  it  be  the  first  child,  be^ 
.cause  her  parts  are  too  dry  and  too  hard,  and  cannot  be  so 
jeasily  dilated,  as  happens  also  to  them  who  are  too  lean » 
Likewise  those  who  are  either  small,  short,  or  deformed,  as 
crooked  women  who  have  not  a  breath  strong  enough  to  help 
their  pains,  and  to  bear  them  down ;  and  persons  that  art». 
crooked,  having  sometimes  the  bones  of  the  passage  not  well 
shaped :  the  cholic  also  hinders  labour,  by  preventing  the 
true  pains  ;  and  all  great  and  acute  pains,  as  when  the  wo- 
man is  taken  with  a  violent  fever,  a  great  flooding,  frequenr 
convulsions,  bloody  flux,  or  any  other  very  great  or  -eiolent 
distemper. 

Also  excrements  retained  cause  much  difficulty,  and  so  doe.^ 
a  stone  in  the  bladder ;  or  when  the  bladder  is  full  of  urine, 
without  being  able  to  void  it :  or  when  the  woman  is  troubled 
with  great  and  painful  biles.  It  may  also  be  from  the  passages 
when  the  membranes  are  thick,  the  oi'ifice  too  straitj  and  the 
neck  of  the  womb  is  not  sufficiently  open,  the  passages  are 
pressed  and  strained  by  tumours  in  the  adjacent  parts,  or 
when  the  bones  are  too  firm,  and  will  not  open,  which  very 
much  endangers  both  mother  and  child  ;  or  vt^hen  the  passage?; 
are  not  slippery,  by  reason  of  the  waters  having  broke  too. 
soon,  or  of  the  membranes  being  too  thin.  The  wcmb  may 
be  also  out  of  order  with  respect  to  its  bad  situation,  or  con- 
formation, having  its  neck  too  strait,  hard  and  callous,  which 
may  easily  be  so  naturally,  or  may  come  by  accident,  bein^; 
many  times  caused  by  a  tumour,  a  post-hame*  «lces\  oi;  su- 
perHuous  fle??--. 

N 
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As  to  hard  labour  occasioned  by  the  child,  it  is  when  the 
child  happens  to  stick  to  a  mole,  or  when  it  is  so  weak  it 
cannot  break  the  membranes,  for  if  it  be  too  big  all  over,  or 
in  the  'head  only,  or  if  the  navel  vessels  are  twisted  about  its 
neck,  when  the  belly  is  hydropsical,  or  when  it  is  monstrous, 
having  two  heads,  or  being  joined  to  anothei*  child  ;  also  when 
the  child  is  dead,  or  so  weak  that  it  can  contribute  nothing  to  , 
its  birth,  likewise  when  it  comes  wrong,  or  when  there  are 
two  or  more.  And  to  all  these  various  difficulties  there  is 
oftentimes  one  more,  and  that  is,  the  ignorance  of  the  mid- 
wife, for  v/ant  of  understanding  her  business,  hinders  nature 
in  her  work  instead  of  helping  her. 

Having  t|?us  looked  into  the  cause  of  hard  labour,  I  will 
now  shew  the  industrious  midwife  how  she  may  minister  some 
relief  to  the  labouring  woman  under  these  difficult  circum- 
stances. But  it  will  require  understanding  and  judgment  in 
the  midwife,  when  she  finds  a  woman  in  difficult  labour,  to 
know  the  particular  obstruction,  or  cause  thereof,  that  so  a 
suitable  remedy  may  be  applied  ;  as  for  instance,  when  it 
happens  by  the  mother's  being  too  young  and  too  strait,  she 
must  be  gently  treated,  and  the  passages  anointed  with  oil, 
hog's  lard,  or  fresh  butter,  to  relax  and  dilate  them  the  easier, 
Jest  there  should  happen  a  rupture  of  any  part  when  the  child 
is  born  ;  for  sometimes  the  peritoneum  breaks  with  the  skin 
from  the  privities  to  the  fundament.  But  if  a  woman  be  in 
years  with  her  first  child,  let  her  lower  parts  be  anointed  to 
mollify  the  inward  orifice,  which  in  such  a  case  being  more 
hard  and  callous,  does  not  easily  yield  to -the  distention  of 
labour,  which  is  the  true  cause  why  such  women  are  longer 
in  labour,  and  also  why  their  children,  being  forced  against 
the  inward  orifice  of  the  wom.b,  (which,  as  I  have  said,  is  a 
little  callous,)  are  born  with  great  lumps  atid  bruises  on  their 
heads.  Those  women  that  are  very  smali  and  mishapen  should 
not  be  put  to  bed,  at  least  till  their  waters  are  broken,  but 
rather  kept  upright,  and  assisted  to  v.Mlk  about  the  cham.ber, 
by  bi.-'ing  suppcsrted  under  the  arms;  for  by  that  means  they 
will  breathe  more  freely,  and  rnend  their  pains  better  than  on 
the  bed,  because  there  they  lie  ail  on  a  hcnp.  ,Ab  for  those 
that  are  very  lean,  and  have  hard  labour  from  that  cause,  let 
them  moisten  the  parts  with  oiis  and  cir'  ir.e"r:s,  to  make  them 
more  smooth  and  sh'ppery,  that  the  he?d  of  tlie  infant  and 
the  womb  be  not  so  cou.pressed  and  bruiL-ed  by  the  hardness 
of  the  mother's  bones,  which  form  the  passage.  If  the  cause 
be  weakness,  she  ought  to  be  .streriyth'.T.rci.  *:hel'Ctterto  sup-*' 
port  her  pains;  to  which  f-nd  si'"e  'cr  t;  '  d  j  J'iy  ''roths,  and 
a  little  wi:"!-:'  with  a  toir't  in  ic.  If  s-u  il;-u..  \hv  p>^ins,  let  her 
be  comibrted,  assuring  her  that  she  will  not  endure  many 
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more,  but  that  she  will  soon  be  delivered.  But  if  her  pains 
be  slow  and  small,  or  none  at  all,  they  must  be  provoked  by 
frequent  and  pretty  strong  clysters,  that  so  they  may  be  ex- 
cited thereby  ;  after  which  let  her  waik  about  the  chamber, 
that  so  the  weight  of  the  child  may  help  them  forward.  But 
if  she  flood,  or  have  convulsions,  she  must  then  be  helped  by 
a  speedy  delivery ;  the  operations  whereof  I  shall  relate  in 
this  section  of  unnatural  labours.  If  she  be  costive  let  her 
use  clysters,  which  may  also  help  to  dispel  the  cholic,  at  those 
times  very  injurious,  because  attended  with  useless  pains,  and 
because  such  bear  not  downward,  and  so  help  not  to  forward 
the  birth.  If  she  find  an  obstruction  or  stoppage  in  the  urine, 
by  reason  the  womb  bears  too  mnch  on  the  bladder,  let  her 
lift  up  her  belly  a  little  with  her  hand,  and  try  if  by  that  she 
receives  any  benefit ;  if  she  finds  she  does  not,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  a  catheter  into  her  biaddcr,  and  thereby 
draw  forth  her  urine-  If  the  diificuity  be  from  the  iii  pos- 
ture of  a  woman,  let  her  be  p-aced  othernqse,  in  a  posture 
more  suitable  and  convenient  for  her  :  also  if  it  proceed  from 
the  indisposition  of  the  ^voinb,  as  from  its  oblique  situation, 
&c.  it  must  be  remedied  as  well  as  can  be  by  the  piacJTig  of 
her  body  accordingly :  or  if  it  be  a  vicious  conformation, 
having  the  neck  too  hard,  too  callous,  and  too  strait,  it  must 
be  anointed  with  oils  and  ointments,  as  before  directed.  If 
the  membranes  be  so  strong  as  that  the  waters  do  not  break 
in  due  time,  they  may  be  broken  with  the  fingers,  if  the  mid- 
vmfe  be  first  well  assured  that  the  child  is  come  forward  into 
the~  p  issage,  and  ready  to  follow  presently  after,  or  else  by 
the  breaking  of  the  waters  too  soon,  the  child  may  be  in  dan- 
ger of  remaining  dry  a  long  time  ;  to  supply  which  defect  you 
may  moisten  the  parts  with  fo-nentations,  decoctions,  And 
emviiient  oils;  which  yet  is  not  half  so  \T^;li  as  wher;  nature 
does  the  work  in  her  own  time,  with  the  ordm  ary  slime  and 
waters,  which  do  best  when  they  conic  in  their  own  proper 
time  and  place.  But  these  men:ibri.nes  do  sometimess  press 
tbrth  with  the  waters  three  or  four  finger  ■  breadth  out  of  the 
bod;'  before  the  child,  resembling  a  bi.l^"der  fuil  of  water  ; 
but  there  is  then  no  great  danger  to  break  them,  if  they  be 
not  already  broken;  for  when  t'le  case  is  so,  the  child  is  al- 
ways in  readiness  to  follow,  being  in  the  passage  ;  but  let 
ihe  midwife  be  very  careful  not  to  pull  it  wiih  h<n-  hand,  lest 
the  after-burden  be  thereby  loosened  before  its  tiinc,  for  it 
adheres  thereto  very  strongly.  If  the  navel-string  happens 
to  come  first,  it  must  presently  be  put  up  again,  and  kept 
too  if  possible,  or  otherwise  the  woman  must  immediately 
be  delivered.  But  if  the  after-burden  should  come  first,  it 
must  not  be  put  up  again  by  any  means  ;  for  the  irjant  hav- 
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jng  no  further  occasibn  for  it,  it  would  be  btit  an  obstacle  if 
it  were  put  up  ;  in  this  case  it  must  be  cut  off,  having  tied 
the  navel-string,  and  afterwards  draw  forth  the  child  with  alj 
the  speed  that  may  be,  lest  it  be  suffocated. 

Section  V. 

Of  Women  Labouring  with  a  Dead  Child. 

WHEN  the  difficulty  of  labour  arises  from  a  dead  child 
it  is  a  case  of  great  danger  to  the  mother,  and  great  care  ought 
to  be  taken  therein ;  but  before  any  thing  be  done,  the  mid- 
wife ought  to  be  well  assured  the  child  is  dead  indeed,  which 
may  be  known  by  these  signs : — 

I.  The  breast  suddenly  slacks,  falls  fiat,  or  bags  down. 

3.  A  great  Coldness  possesses  the  belly  of  the  mother,  es- 
pecially about  the  navel. 

3.  Her  urine  is  thick,  d  filthy  stinking  settling  at  the 
bottom. 

4.  No  motion  of  the  child  can  be  perceived ;  for  the  trial: 
whereof,  let  the  midwife  put  her  hand  in  warm  water,  and 
lay  it  up'on  her  belly  ;  for  that,  if  it  be  alive,  will  make  it 
.,tir. 

5.  She  is  very  subject  to  dream  of  dead  men,  and  be  af- 
frighted therewith. 

6.  She  has  extravagant  longings  to  eat  such  things  as  are 
against  nature. 

7.  Her  breath  stinks,  though  not  used  so  to  do. 

8.  When  she  turns  herself  in  her  bed,  orrises  up,  the  child 
8,ways  that  way  like  a  lump  of  lead. 

But  these  things  carefully  observed,  the  midwife  may  make 
a  judgment  whether  the  child  be  alive  or  dead  ;  especially  if 
the  child-bearing  woman  takes  the  following  prescription  : 

**  Take  half  a  pint  of  Vv^hite  wine  and  burn  it,  and  add 
thereto  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  but  no  other  spice  what- 
ever ;"  and  when  she  has  drank  it,  if  her  travailing  pains 
€omc  upon  her»  the  child  is  certainly  dead ;  but  if  not,  the 
♦"rhild  may  possible  be  either  Vveak  or  sick,  but  not  dead  ;  and 
that  which  will  briiig  her  pains  upon  her  if  it  be  dead,  \"iill 
refresh  the  child,  and  give  her  ease,  if  it  be  living  :  for  cinna- 
mon refresheth  and  strengtheneth  the  child  in  the  womb. 

Now,  if  upon  trial,  it  be  found  the  child  be  dead,  let  the 
mother  do  all  8he  can  to  forward  her  dcliveiy,  because  a  dead 
child  can  be  no  ways  helpful  therein.  It  will  be  necessary 
therefore  that  she  take  6ome  comfortable  things  to  prevent 
.her  fainting,  by  reason  of  those  putrid  vapours  ascending 
.from  the  dead  child.  And  in  order  to  her  delivery,  let  her 
take  the  following  herbs  boiled  in  white  wine,  or  at  h'0t  S's 
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many  of  them  as  you  can  get,  viz.  "  Dittany,  bettony,  pen- 
ny-royal, sage,  fever-ffW,  centaury,  ivy  leaves  and  berries." 
Let  her  also  take  sweet-baail  in  powder,  half  a  dram  at  a 
time,  in  white  wine.  Let  her  privities  be  also  anointed  with 
the  juice  of  garden  tansey.  Or  if  you  take  tansey  in  the 
summer,  when  it  can  be  most  plentifully  had,  and  before  it 
runs  up  to  the  flower,  and,  having  bruised  it  well,  boil  it  in 
oil  till  the  juice  of  it  be  consumed.  If  you  set  it  in  the  sun, 
after  you  have  mixed  it  with  oil,  it  will  be  more  effectual. 
This  an  industrious  midwife,  who  would  be  prepared  for  all 
events,  ought  to  have  always  by  her.  As  to  the  manner  of 
her  delivery,  the  same  methods  must  be  used  as  are  mentioned 
in  the  section  of  natural  labour.  And  here  I  cannot  but  com- 
mend again  the  stone  etites,  held  near  the  privities,  whose 
magnetic  virtue  renders  it  exceedingly  necessary  on  this  oc- 
casion, for  it  draws  the  child  any  way,  with  the  same  facility 
as  the  load-stone  draws  iron. 

Let  the  midwife  also  make  a  strong  decoction  of  hyssop 
with  water,  and  let  the  woman  drink  it  very  hot,  and  it  will 
in  a  little  time  bring  away  the  dead  child. 

If,  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  dead  child,  wu  are  in 
doubt  part  of  the  after-birth  is  left  behind  in  her  body,  (for 
in  such  cases  as  these  many  times  it  is  rotten,  and  comes  away 
by  piece-meal,)  let  her  continue  drinking  the  same  decoctioB 
till  her  body  is  cleansed. 

A  decoction  made  of  the  herb  musterwortj  used  as  you 
did  the  decoction  of  hyssop,  works  the  same  effects.  Let 
the  m-idwife  also  take  roots  of  polypodium.,  and  stamp  them 
well  ;  warm  them  a  little,  and  bind  them  on  the  sides  oi 
her  feet,  and  it  will  soon  bring  away  the  child  either  alive 
Or  dead. 

The  following  medicines  also  are  such  as  stir  up  the  expul- 
sive faculties  :  but  in  this  case  tliey  must  be  made  stronger, 
because  the  motion  of  the  child  ceaseth. 

Take  savin,  round  birthwort,  troches  of  myrrh,  afrfram 
roots,  cinnamon  half  an  ounce,  saffron  a  scruple,  give  a  dram 
with  savin  water.     Or, 

Take  borax,  savin,  dittany,  each  an  ounce  ;  myrrh,  afa« 
ram  roots,  cinnamon,  saffron,  each  half  a  dram;  make  a 
powder,  and  give  a  dram. 

But  she  may  purge  first,  and  then  pyt  in  an  emoilient  to 
ease  the  birth,  anointing  her  round  about  the  womb  with 
oil  of  lillies,  sweet  almonds,  camom.ile,  hen  and  goose 
grease.  Also  foment  (to  get  out  the  child)  with  a  decoction 
of  mercury,  orris,  wild  cucumbers,  faechus,  broom  flowers. 
Then  anoiijt  the  privities  and  loins  with  ointment  of  sow  - 
bread.    Op, 

N  2 
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1  ake  coliquintida,  agaric,  birthwort,  each  a  dram  ;  make 
a  powder,  add  ammoniacum  dissolved  in  wine,  ox  gall, 
each  two  drams,  with  oil  of  keir  make  an  ointment.  Or 
this  pessary: 

Take  birthwort,  orris,  black  hellebore,  coliquintida,  myrrh, 
each  a  dram,  powdered  ;  ammoniacum  dissolved  in  wine, 
ox  gall,  each  two  drams.  Or  make  a  fume  with  asses  hoofs 
burnt,  or  gallianum,  or  castor,  and  let  it  be  taken  in  with 
a  funnel. 

To  take  away  pains  and  strengthen  th^  parts,  foment  with 
the  decoction  of  mugwort,  mallows,  rosemary,  Vith  wood 
myrtle,  St.  John's  wort,  each  half  an  ounce,  sperrhaceti  two 
drams,  deers  suet  an  ounce,  with  wax  make  an  •olntfnerit. 
Or,  

Take  wax  four  ounces,  spennaceti  an  ounce,  melt  theiUji 
dip  flax  therein,  and  lay  it  all  over  her  belly. 

If  none  of  these  things  will  do,  the  last  remedy  is  to  use 
surgery  :  then  the  midwife  ought,  without  delay,  to  send  fdT 
an  expert  and  able  man-midwife,  to  deliver  her  by  manrial 
operation,  which  I  shall  treat  of  next. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Unnatural  Labour  ;  and  how  to  proceed  in  it. 

IN  shewing  the  duty  of  a  midwife,  when  the  child-bearing 
woman's  labour  is  unnatural,  it  will  be  requisite  to  shew^ 
in  the  first  plaee,  what  I  mean  by  unnatural  labour ;  for,  for 
women  to  bring  forth  children  in  pain  and  sorro^iv,  is  natural 
and  common  to  all.  Therefore,  that  which  I  call  unnatural 
is,  when  the  child  comes  to  the  birth  in  a  contrary  posture  to 
tliat  which  nature  ordained,  and  in  which  the  generality  of 
children  come  into  the  world.  Now,  as  truth  is  bat  one,  and 
error  dilates  itself  into  infinite  variety,  so  it  is  in  this  case ; 
there  is  but  one  proper,  right,  and  natural  way  or  posture  in 
which  children  come  to  the  birth,  but  there  are  as  many  wrong 
and  unnatural  ways  of  birth,  as  there  are  different  postures 
of  children  when  they  come  to  be  born. 

The  right  and  natural  birth  is,  when  the  child  comes  with 
its  head  first ;  yet  even  this  is  too  short  a  definition  of  a  na- 
tural birth,  for,  if  any  part  of  the  head  but  the  crown  comes 
first,  so  that  the  body  follows  not  in  a  straight  line,  it  is  a 
-wrong  and  difficult  birth,  even  though  the  head  come  first;; 
therefore,  if  the  child  eomes  with  its  feet,  or  witb  the  side 
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across,  it  is  quite  contrary  lo  i  ■  ire,  or,  to  speak  more  plain- 
ly, that  wiiich  I  shall  ctill  unnatural.  Now  there  are  four 
general  ways  a  child  rnaycqnye''\v4'ong.  FirstlyV  When  any; 
of  the  four  parts  6f' ^e*"  body'  first  present  theirisel'ves.  Se- 
condly, Wh^n,' bV^an  imhd^py  tfansposition  any  of  the  hin- 
der parts  first  present  themselves.  Thirdly,  When  either  of 
the  sides;  or.  Fourthly,  the  feet  present  themselves  first :  To 
these  four,  all  the  particuiar  and  different  wrong  postures  that 
a  child  can  present  itself  in  for'the  birth,  may  be  reduced; 
and  therefore  I  snail-  not  confine  myself  herein  to  treat  only 
of  these  four  more' generally  wrong. 

Section  I. 

How  to  Deliver  a  Woman  of  a  Dead  Child  by  Manual 

Operation. 

THE  last  section  of  the  last  chapter  was  about  the  deli- 
vering of  a  wonian  of  a  dead  child,  wherein  several  things 
were  directed  to  be  applied  in  order  to  facilitate  the  delivery  : 
but  when"  all  these  fail,  a  manual  operation  is  absolytely  ne- 
cessary." In  order  to  which/ let  the  operator  acquaint  the 
woman  with  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  of  such  an  opera- 
tion ;  and  that  as  the  child  has  already  lost  its  life,  there  is 
no  otlier  way  left  for  saving  of  her's.  Let  him  also  tell  her, 
for  encouragement,  he  doubts  not,  with  the  divine  blessing, 
to' deliver  ber  safely,  and  that  the  pain  arising  thereby  will 
iit)t  be  so  great  as  she  fears;  and  then  let  him  endeavour  to 
^ir  up  the  woman's  pains,  by  giving  her  some  sharp  clyster, 
to  excite  her  throes  to  bear  down  and  bring  forth"  the  child  ; 
and  if  this  prevail  not,  let  him  proceed,  with  his  manual 
operation.  ' 

Firit,"  therefore,  let  her  be  placed  across  the  bed,  t/iat  \\e 
may  operateihe  easier,  and,  let  her  lie  on  her  backy  with  her 
hips  a  little  mgher  than  her  head  or  at  least  her'body  equaJiy' 
placed,  when  it  is  necessary  to  put  back  or  return  the' infant 
to  give  it  a  better  pasture  :  being  tlijus  situated,  she  must'fold 
her  legs  so  as  her  heel ssbe  towards  her  buttocks  and  her  thighs 
spread,  arid  held  so  by  a  couple  of  strong  persons;  there 
must  be  others"  also  "to  support  her  under  her  arms,  that  the 
body  may  not  slide  down  when  the  child  is  drawn  forth,  for 
which  sometimes  a  great  strength 'is  required:'  let  the  sheets 
and  blankets  cover  her  thighs  for  decency's  sake,  out  of  resi 
pect  to  the- assistants,  and  also  to  prevent  her  catching  cold  | 
the  operator  herein  governing  himself  as  welt  witb  regard  to 
his  convenience,  and  the  facility  and  surety  of  the  operatiori, 
as  to.the  bther  things.    1r)[>en  let  "Him  anoint  the  entrance  of 
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the  womb  with  oil  or  fresh  butter,  if  it  be  necessary,  so  that 
he  may  with  more  ease  introduce  his  hand,  which  must  also 
be  anointed ;  and  having,  by  signs  before  mentioned,  receiv- 
ed satisfaction  that  it  is  a  dead  child,  he  must  endeavour  to 
fetch  it  away  as  soon  as  possible  he  can  ;  and  if  the  child  of- 
fers the  head  first,  he  must  gently  put  it  back  until  he  hath 
liberty  to  introduce  his  hand  quite  into  the  womb ;  then  slid- 
ing it  along  under  the  belly  to  find  the  feet,  let  him  draw  it 
forth  by  them,  being  y.ery  careful  to  keep  the  head  from  be- 
ing locked  in  the  passage,  and  that  it  be  not  separated  from 
the  body  ;  which  may  be  affected  the  more  eat>ily,  because 
the  child  being  very  rot-ten  and  putrefied,  the  operator  is  not 
so  mindful  to  keep  the  breast  and  face  downwards  as  he'  is 
inliving  births.     Bat  if,  notwithstanding  all  theseprecautions, 
by  reason  of  the  child's  putrefaction,  the  head  should  be  se- 
parated and  left  behind  in  the  womb,  it  must  be  drawn  forth 
according  to  the  directions  vv^hich  shall  be  given  in  sect.  3  of 
this  chapter  for  the  purpose. — But  when  the  head  coming 
first,  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  cannot  be  well  put  back,  it  is 
better  to  draw  it  forth  so,  than  to  torment  the  woman  too 
much  my  putting  it  back  to  turn  it,  and  bring  it  by  the  feet": 
but  the  head  being  a  part  round  and  slippery,  it  may  so  hap- 
pen that  the  operator  cannot  take  hold  of  it  with  his  fingei"* 
by  reason  of  its  moistness,  nor  put  them  up  to  the  side  of  it, 
because  the  passage  is  filled  with   its   bigness   he  must  take 
a  proper  instrument,  and  put  it  as  far  as  he  can  without  vio- 
lence, between  the  womb  and  the  child's  head,  observing  to 
keep  the  point  of  it  towards  the  head,  (for  the  child  being 
dead  before,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  the  operation,)  and  let 
hira  fasten  it  there,  giving  it  good  hold  upon  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  that  it  may  not  slide ;  and  after  it  is  well  fixed 
in  the  head,  he  may  therewith  draw  it  forth,  keeping  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  fiat  upon  the  opposite 
side,  the  better  to  help  to  disengage  it,  and  by  wagging  it  a. 
little  to  conduct   it  directly  out  of    the  passage,  until  the 
head  be  quite  born^  and  then  taking  hold  of  it  with  the  hands 
only,  the  shoulders  may  be  drawn  into  the  passage,  and  so 
sliding  the  fingers  of  both  hands   under  the   arm  pits,  the 
child    may  be   quite  delivered  ;  and  then  the  after-burden 
fetched,  to  finish  the  operation,  being  careful  not  to  pluck 
the  navel-string  too  hard,  lest   it  break,  as  often  happens* 
when  it  is  corrupted. 

If  the  dead  child  contes  with  the  arm  up  to  the  shoulder, 
so  extremely  swelled  that  the  woman  must  suffer  too  great 
a  violence  to  have  it  put  back,  it  is  then  (being  first  well  aa- 
sured  the  child  is  dead)  best  to  take  it  off  at  the  shoulder 
joints,  by  twisting  it  three  or  four  time  about,  which  is  verf 
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easily  done,  by  reason  of  the  softness  and  tenderness  of  the 
body ;  after  the  arm  is  separated,  and  no  longer  possessing 
the  passage,  the  operator  will  have  more  room  to  put  up  his 
hand  into  the  womb,  to  fetch  away  the  child  by  the  feet. 

But  although  the  operator  be  sure  the  child  is  dead  in  thie- 
womb,  yet  he  must  not  therefore  use  instruments,  because 
they  are  never  to  be  used  but  when  the  hands  are  not  suffi- 
cient ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  to  prevent  danger  to  the  wo- 
man, or  to  bring  forth  the  child  any  other  way  ;  and  the  jir- 
dicious  operator  will  chuse  that  v/ay  which  is  the  most  safe* 

Section   II, 

HoW'  a  Woman  must  be  delivered  when  the  Child *i> 
Feet  comes  first. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  obvious  to  those  whose^  busi- 
ness it  is  to  assist  labouring  women,  than  that  the  several 
unnatural  postures  in  which  children  present  themselves  at 
their  births,  are  the  occasion  of  most  of  the  bad  labours 
and  ill  accidents  that  happen  unto  women  in  such  a  condition. 
_  And  since  midwives  are  very  often  obliged,  because  of 
their  unnatural  situations,  to  draw  the  children  forth  by  the 
feet,  I  conceive  it  to  be  most  proper  to  shew  first,  how  a 
child  must  be  brought  forth  that  present  itself  in  that  pos- 
ture, because  it  will  be  a  guide  to  several  of  the  rest. 

I  know  indeed  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  advice  of  several 
authors  to  change  the  figure,  and  place  the  head  so,  that  it 
may  present  the  birth  ;  and  this  counsel  I  should  be  very  inclin- 
able to  follow,  could  they  but  also  shew  how  it  might  be 
done ;  but  it  will  appear  very  dimcult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  be  performed,  if  we  would  avoid  the  dangers  that  by  such 
violent  agitations  both  the  mother  and  the  child  must  be  put 
into;  and  therefore  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  better  to  draw 
it  forth  by  the  feet,  when  it  presents  itself  in  that  posture, 
than  to  venture  a  worse  accident  by  turning  it. 

As  soon  therefore  as  the  vs'^aters  are  broke,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  child  conies  thus,  and  that  the  womb  is  open  enough 
to  admit  the  midv/ife's  or  operator's  hand  into  it,  or  else  by 
anointing  the  passages  with  oil  or  hog*s  grease,,  to  endeavour 
to  dilate  it  by  degrees,  using  her  fingers  to  this  puipose, 
spreading  them  one  from  the  other  after  they  are  together 
entered,  and  continuing  to  do  so  till  it  be  sufficiently  dilated, 
then  taking  care  that  her  nails  are  well  pared,  and  no  rings 
on  her  fingers,  and  her  hands  well  anointed  with  oil  or  fresh 
butter,  and  the  woman  placed  in  the  manner  directed  in  the 
ibrraer  section,  let  her  gently  introduce  her  hand  into  the  en- 
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try  of  the  woml),  where  finding  the  child's  feet,  let  her  draw 
it  forth  in  the  manner  I  shall  presently  direct  ;  only  let  her 
first  see  whether  it  presents  one  foot  or  both,  and  if  but  one 
foots  she  oyght  to  consider  whether  it  be  the  right  foot  or 
the  left,  and  also  in  what  fashion  it  comes;  for  by  that  means 
she  will  soonest  come  to  know  where  to  find  the  other,  which 
as  soon,  as  she  knows  and  finds,  let  her  gemly  draw  it  forth 
will)  the  other;  but  of  tjnis  she  must  be  especially  careful, 
that  this  second  be  not  tlie  foot  of  another  child:  for  if  so, 
it  may  be  of  the  mo;-:t  fatal  consequence,  for  she  maft  sooner 
split  both  mother  and  child  than  draw  them  forth  ;  but  this 
may  easily  be  prevented,  ?f  she  does  but  slide  her  hand  up  the 
first  leg  and  thigh  to  tile  twist,  and  there  find  both  thighs 
joined  together,  and  descendmg  frt^m  one  of  the  same  body. 
And  this  is  also  the  best  means  to  find  the  other  foot,  when 
it  comes  with  but  one. 

As  soon  .IS  ihe  midwife  hath  found  both  the  child's  feet,  , 
she  may  draw  dieiTi  foith,  ar^d  hoMing  them  together,  may  ; 
bn^g  them  by  littie  and  little  in  this  manner,  taking  after-", 
wards  hold  of  the  uj-g'^,  a^d  thighs  as  soon  as  she  can  come  at,,- 
then,  drawing  them  to  till  the  hips  com.e  forth.     Whilst  this  i 
is  ricing,  let  her  obs^r^/e  to  wrap  the  parts  in  a  single  cloth,  \ 
tha*:  so  her  hands,  being  already  greasy,  slide  not  on  the  in-  . 
fa-ir's  body,  w^hich  is  very  slippery,  because  of  the  vicious  ^ 
hu'.nou]  s  which  are  all  over  it,  and  prevent  one's  taking  good  . 
hoIdof.it,  which  being  done,  the  m.ay  take  hold  under  the 
hips,  to  draw  it  forth  to  the  beginning  of  the  breast;  and  let 
her  on  both  sides  with  her  hand  bring  down  the  arms  along  ,; 
the  child's  body,  which  she  may  then  easily  find  ;  and  then  let 
her  take  care  that  the  belly  and  face  of  the  child  be  dowa  wards,  , 
for  if  it  should  be  apvvards,    there   would   be  some  danger 
of  iis  being  stopt  by  the  chin  over  the  share-bone  ;  and  there- 
fore if  it  be  not  x.^  nrast  turn  it  to  that  posture  ;  which  may 
be  easily  c'o:ie,  if  rsbe  take  hold  of  the  body  when  the  breast 
and  arms  are  forth  in  the  manner  v/e  have  said,  and  draws  it,  . 
by  turning  it  in  proportion  to  that  side  which  it  most  inclinets 
to,  till  it  be  turned  with  the  face  downwards ;  and  so  having 
brought  it  to  theshoiildei-s,  let  her  lose  no  time,  desiring  the 
woman  at  the  same  time  to  bear  down,  that  so  at  drawing, 
the  head,    at  that  instant,  may  take  its  place,  and  not  be 
stopt  in  the  passage. 

Some  children  there  are,  whose  heads  are  so  big  that  when 
the  whole  body  is  born,  yet  that  stops  in  the  passage,  thougb , 
the  midwife  takes  all  possible  care  to  prevent  it.    And  wheB' 
this  happens,  she  must  not  endeavour  only  to  draw  forth  the 
child  by  the  shoulders,  let  she  unfortunately  separate  the  body 
from  the  head,  as  I  have  known  it  done  by  the  irJdwife,   l># 
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^fte  must  discharge  it  by  little  and  Tittle  from  the  bones  in  the 
passage  with  the  fingers  of  each  band,  sliding  them  on  each, 
side  opposite  the  one  to  the  other,  sometimes  above,  and 
sometimes  under,  until  the  work  be  ended  ;  endeavouring  uO- 
dispatch  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  the  child  be  suffocated,  as  it 
will  unavoidably  be  rf  it  should  remain  long  in  that  posture ; 
and  this  being  well  and  carefully  effected,  she  may  soon  after 
fetch  away  the  after-birth,  as  before  dii^cted» 

Section  III. 

How  to  bring  away  the  Head  of  the  Child  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  Body  and  left  behind  in  the  Womb, 

THOUGH  the  utmost  care  be  taken  in  bringing  away 

the  child  by  the  feet,  yet  if  the  child  happens  to  be  dead,  it 

is  sometimes  so  putrefied  and  corrupted,  that  with  the  least 

pull  the  body  separates  from  the  head,  and  it  remains  alone  in 

the  womb,  and  cannot  be  brought  away  but  with  manual 

operation  and  difficulty,  from  its  being  extremely  slippery,  by 

reason  of  the  place  where  it  is,  and  from  the  roundness  of 

its  figure,  on  which  no  hold  can  be  well  taken  ;  and  so  very 

great  is  the  difficulty  in  this  case,  that  sometimes  two  or  three 

able  practitioners  in  the  art  of  midwifery  have  one  after  the 

1  other  left  the  operation  unfinished,  not  being  able  to  effect  it, 

after  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  industry,  skill  and  strength  ; 

60  that  the  woman,  not  being  delivered  perished.     To  pre- 

!  vent  such  fatal  accidents  for  the  time  to  come,  let  the  follow- 

i  ing  operation  be  observed. 

I      When  the  infant's  head  separates  from  its  body,  and  is  left 
!  alone  behind,  whether  through  putrefaction,  or  otherwise,  let 
I  the  operator  immediately,    without  any    delay,    whilst  the 
I  womb  is  yet  open,  direct  up  Tiis  right  hand  to  the  mouth  of 
the  head,  \^for  no  other  hold  can  there  be  had,)  and  having 
found  it,  let  him  put  one  or  two  of  his  fingers  into  it,  and 
the  thumb  under  his  chin,  then  let  him  draw  it  by  little  and 
little,  holding  it  so  by  the  jaw  ;  but  if  that  faiiS,  as  some- 
times it  will  when  putrefied,  then  let  him  pull  forth  his  right 
hand,  and  slide  up  his  left,  with  which  he  must  support  the 
head,  and  with  the  right  let  him  take  a  narrow  instrument, 
called  a  crotchet ;  but  let  it  be  strong  and  with  a  single  branch, 
which  he  must  guide  along  the  inside  of  his  hand,  \vith   the 
point  toward  it,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  womb  ;  and  having 
thus  introduced  it,  let  him  turn  it  tovv^irds  the  head,  for  to 
strike  either  into  an  cye-hoie,  or  the  hole  of  an  ear,  or  behind 
;  the  head,  or  else  between  the  stature,  as  he  finds  it  most  con- 
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nenient  and  easy;  and  then  draw  forth  the  head  so  fastened^ 
with  the  said  instiument,  still  helping  to  conduct  it  with  his 
left  hand  ;  but  when  he  hath  brought  it  near  the  passage,  be- 
ing strongly  fastened  to  the  instrument,  let  him  remember  ta 
draw  forth  his  hand,  that  the  passage  not  being  filled  with  it 
jnay  be  the  larger  and  easier,  keeping  still  a  finger  or  two  oa 
the  side  of  the  head,  the  better  to  disengage  it. 

There  is  also  another  way  to  do  this,  with  niore  ease  and' 
less  hardship  than  the  former  which  is  this;  let  the  operator 
take  a  soft  fillet,  or  linen  slip,  of  about  four  fingers  breadth, 
and  the  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  ell,  or  thereabouts, 
taking  the  two  ends  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  middle  with 
the  right ;  and  let  him  so  put  up  his  right,  as  that  it  may  be 
beyond  the  head,  to  embrace  it  as  a  sling  doth  a  stone ;  and 
afterwards  draw  forth  the  fillet  with  the  two  ends  together,  it 
will  easily  be  drawn  forth,  the  fillet  not  hindering  the  least 
passage,  because  it  takes  up  little  or  no  room. 

When  the  head  is  thus  fetched  out  of  the  womb,  care  must 
be  taken  that  not  the  least  part  of  it  be  left  behind,  likewise 
to  cleanse  the  woman  well  of  her  after-burden,  if  yet  remain- 
ing. Sonx  have  questioned  which  ought  to  be  brought  away 
first,  the  child's  head  yet  remaining  in  the  womb,  or  the  af- 
ter-burden ?  The  answer  to  which  question  may  be  by  way  of 
distinction ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  burden  be  wholly  separated 
from  the  sides  of  the  womb,  that  ought  to  be  first  brought 
away,  because  it  may  hinder  the  taking  hold  of  the  head : 
but  if  it  still  adheres  to  the  womb,  it  must  not  be  meddled 
with  till  the  head  be  brought  away,  for  if  one  should  go  to  se- 
parate it  from  the  womb,  it  might  cause  a  flooding,  which 
would  be  augm.enled  by  the  violence  of  the  operation,  the 
vessels  to  whic^  it  is  joined  remaining  open,  for  the  most 
part,  as  long  as  the  Vv'omb  is  distended,  which  the  head  caus- 
eth  while  retained  in  it,  and  cannot  close  till  this  gross  body  , 
be  voided,  which  it  doth  by  contracting  and  compressing  it- 
self together,  as  has  been  more  fully  explained  before ;  be-;. 
sides,  the  after-birth  cleaving  to  the  womb,  dunng  the  opera- 
tion, prevents  it  from  receiving  easily  either  hurt  or  bruise. 

Section   IV. 

How  to  Deliver  a  Woman  when  the  Side  of  the  Child*s 
Head  is  presented  to  the  Birth. 

THDUGK  some  think  it  a  natural  labour  when  theV 
child'vS  head  comes  first,  yet  if  the  child's  head  presents  not 
the  right  way,  even  that  is  an  unnatural  labour ;  and  therefore 
though  the  head  comes  first,  if  it  be  the  side  instead  of  the 
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crown,  it  is  very  dangerous  both  to  the  mother  and  child,  for 
the  child  may  sooner  break  its  neck  than  be  born  in  that  man- 
ner ;  and  by  how  much  the  mother's  pains  continue  to  bear 
the  child,  which  it  is  impossible,  unless  the  head  be  rightly 
placed,  for  the  more  the  passages  are  stopt ;  therefore,  as 
soon  as  the  position  of  the  child  is  known,  the  woman  must 
be  laid  with  all  speed,  lest  the  child  should  advance  further  ia 
this  vicious  posture,  and  thereby  render  it  more  difricult  to 
thrust  back,  which  must  be  done  in  order  to  place  the  head 
right  in  the  passage  as  it  ought  to  be. 

To  this  purpose  therefore,  place  the  woman  so  that  her 
hips  may  be  a  little  higher  than  her  head  and  shoulders,  caus- 
ing her  to  lean  a  little  upon  the  opposite  side  to  the  child's  ill 
posture  ;  then  let  the  operator  slide  up  his  hand,  well  anoint- 
ed with  oil,  by  the  side  of  the  child's  head,  to  bring  it  right, 
gently  v^'ith  his  fingers  between  the  head  and  the  womb ;  but? 
if  the  head  be  so  engaged  that  it  cannot  be  done  that  way,  he 
must  then  put  his  hand  up  to  the  shoulders,  so  that  by  thrust- 
ing them  back  a  little  into  the  womb,  sometimes  on  one  side 
and  sometimes  on  the  other,  he  may,  by  little  and  little,  give 
it  a  natural  position.  I  confess  it  would  be  better  if  the  ope- 
rator could  put  back  the  child  by  its  shoulders  with  both  hands, 
but  the  head  takes  up  so  much  room,  that  he  will  find  much 
ado  to  put  up  one,  with  which  he  must  perform  his  opera- 
tion v.n'th  the  help  of  the  finger-ends  of  the  other  hand,  put-* 
ting  forward  the  birth  as  when  natural. 

Some  children  present  their  face  first,  having  their  head 
■turned  back,  in  which  posture  it  is  extremely  difficult  a  child 
should  be  born  ;  and  if  it  continue  so  long,  the  face  will  be 
swelled,  and  with  alblack  and  blue,  so  that  it  will  at  first  seem 
monstrous,  which  is  occasioned  as  well  by  tjie  compression 
of  it  in  that  place,  as  by  the  midwife's  fingers  handling  it  too 
readily,  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  proper  posture.  This  black- 
ness will  wear  away  in  three  or  four  days  time,  anointing  it 
often  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  To  deliver  the  birth,  the 
same  operation  must  be  used  as  before  mentioned,  when  the 
child  comes  with  the  side  of  the  liead  first ;  only  let  the  mid- 
Vi^ife  or  operator  work  very  gentSy,  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  bruioing  of  the  face. 

Section  V. 

How  lo  Delivsr  a  Woman  when  a  Child  prcscivLs  c::e  or 
both  Hands  tog:ether  wdth  the  Heads 

SOMETir,lES  the  infant  will  present  some  other  pn.t 
together  with  the  head,  which  if  it  does;  it  is  iii  laliv  '^-^  m 

o 
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both  its  hands ;  this  hinders  the  birth,  because  the  hands  take 
up  part  of  the  passage,  which  is  little  enough  for  the  bead 
alone;  besides  that,  when  this  happens,  they  generally  cause 
the  head  to  lean  on  one  side,  iherefore  this  position  may  very- 
well  be  styled  unnatural.  VV  iien  the  child  presents  thus,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  after  it  is  perceived,  must  be  to  prevent 
it  from  coming  down  more,  or  engaging  further  in  the  pas- , 
sage  ;  and  therefore  the  operator,  having  placed  the  woman 
on  the  bed,  with  her  head  a  little  lower  than  her  hips,  must 
guide  back  the  infant's  hand  with  his  own  as  much  as  may  be, 
or  both  of  them,  if  they  both  come  down,  to  give  way  to 
the  child's  head  ;  and  this  being  done,  if  the  head  be  od  one 
side,  it  must  be  brought  into  its  natural  posture,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  passage,  that  it  rnay  come  in  a  straight  line,  and 
then  proceed  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  section. 

Section  VI. 

How  aV/oman  is  to  be  Delivered  when  the  Hands  or 
Feet  of  the  Inflint  come  tosrether. 

o 

WHEN  the  hands  and  feet  of  an  infant  present  together, 
there  is  none  but  will  readily  grant,  that  the  labour  is  unnatu- 
ral, because  it  is  impossible  a  child  could  be  born  in  that 
manner.  In  this  therefore,  when  the  midwife  guides  her  hand 
towards  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  she  will  perceive  only  ma- 
ny fingers  close  together  ;  and  if  it  be  not  sufficiently  dilated, 
it' will  be  a  good  while  before  the  hands  and  feet  will  be  ex- 
actly distinguished,  for  they  are  sometimes  so  shut  and  pres- 
sed together,  that  they  seem  to  be  all.  of  one  and  the  same 
shape,  but  when  the  womb  is  open  enough  to  introduce  the 
iiand  into  it,  she  will  easily  know  which  are  the  hands  and 
which  are  the  feet ;  and  having  well  taken  notice  thereof,  let 
her  slide' lip  her  hand,  ai^d  presently  direct  it  towards  the  in- 
fant's breast,  which  shev^'ii!  find  very  near,  and  then  let  her 
very  gently  thrust  back  tlie  body  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  womb,  leaving  the  feet  in  the  same  place  v/here  she  found 
them  ;  and  then  taking  care  to  place  the  woman  in  a  conveni- 
ent posture,  that  is,  to  lay  her  hips  a  little  raised  above  her 
-breast  and  head,  (vv^hich  situation  ought  always  to  be  observ- 
ed wlien  the  child  is  to  be  put  back  into  the  womb,)  let  the 
midwife  afterwards  take  hold  of  the  child  by  the  feet,  and 
draw  it  forth,  as  is  directed  in  the  second  section. 

This  labour,  though  somewhat  troublesome,  yet  is  much 
better  than  when  the  child  presents  one  of  its  hands,  for  the 
child  must  be  turned  quite  about  before  it  can  be  drawn  forth  ; 
but  in  this  they  are  ready,  presenting  themselves  :  and  there  • 
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but  little  more  to  do,  than  to  lift  and  thrust  back  a  little  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  which  is  almost  done  of  itself,  by 
drawing  it  alone  by  the  feet. 

I  coniess,  indeed,  that  there  are  many-  authors  that  have 
written  of  labours,  who  w©uld  have  every  wrong  birth  re- 
duced to  a  natural  figure,  which  is,  to  turn  it,  that  it  may 
come  with  the  head  first ;  but  those  that  have  thus  written, 
are  such  as  never  understood  the  practical  part ;  if  they  had, 
the  least  experience  herein  would  have  convinced  them,  that 
it  is  very  often  impossible  ;  at  least,  if  it  were  to  be  done,  as 
violence  must  necessarily  be  used  in  doing  i^,  very  probably  it 
would  be  the  death  of  mother  and  child  in  the  operation.  I 
would  therefore  lay  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that  whenever  an 
infant  presents  itself  wrong  to  the  biith,  in  what  posture  so- 
ever, from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet,  it  is  the  best  way  and 
soonest  done,  to  draw  it  out  by  the  feet :  and  that  it  is  better 
searching  for  them  if  they  do  not  present  themeelves,  rather 
than  to  try  to  put  it  in  the  natural  posture,  and  place  the  head 
foremost;  for  the  great  endeavours  necessary  to  be  used  in 
turning  the  infant  in  the  womb  do  so  much  weaken  both  child 
and  mother,  that  there  remains  not  afterwards  strength  enough 
to  commit  the  operation  to  the  work  of  nature  ;  for  usually 
the  woman  hath  no  more  throes  or  pains  fit  for  labour  after 
she  has  been  so  wrought  upon  ;  for  which  reason  it  vvould  be 
very  difficult  and  tedious  at  best,  and  the  child,  by  such  an 
operation  made  very  weak,  would  be  in  extreme  danger  of 
perishing  before  it  could  be  born.  It  is  therefore  much  better 
in  these  cases  to  bring  it  away  immediately  by  the  feet,  search- 
ing for  them  as  I  have  already  directed,  when  they  do  net 
present  themselves ;  by  which  the  mother  will  be  prevented 
of  a  tedious  labour,  and  the  child  be  oiten  brought  aiive  into 
the  world,  who  otherwise  would  hardly  escape  froiii  death. 
— And  thus  much  shall  suffice  to  be  said  of  unnatural  labours, 
for  by  the  rules  already  given,  a  skilful  artist  will  know 
how  to  proceed  in  any  postare  in.  which  the  child  shall  pre- 
sent itself. 

SscTios  VII. 

How  a  Woman  should  be  Delivered  that   hath  Twins, 
which  present  thenriselves  in  different  Postures. 

WE  have  already  spoken  something  of  the  birth  of  twins 
in  the  chapter  of  natural  labour ;  for  it  is  not  an  unnatural 
labour  barely  to  have  tv/ins,  provided  they  come  in  the  right 
position  to  the  birth.  But  when  they  shall  present  themselves 
in  divers  postures,  they  come  properly  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  unnatural  labour ;  and  if  when  one  child  prcrents  it- 
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•self  in  a  wrong  figure,  it  makes  the  labour  dangerous  and  iiti- 
tnatural,  it  must  needs  be  more  so  when  there  are  several,  and 
lender  it  not  only  more  painful  to  the  mother  and  children, 
bat  to  the  operator  also ;  fr)r  they  often  trouble  each  other, 
and  hinder  both  their  births ;  besides  which,  the  womb  is  theft 
filled  with  them,  so  that  the  operator  can  hardly  introduce 
his  hand  without  much  violence,  which  he  must  do  if  they 
are  to  be  turned  or  thrust  back,  to  give  them,  if  possible,  a 
better  positioti. 

When  a  woman  is  pregnant  with  two  children,  they  rarely 
present  to  the  birth  together;  the  one  being  generally  more 
librward  than  the  other,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  only  one 
of  them  is  felt,  and  that  m?.ny  times  the  midwife  knows  not 
that  there  are  twins,  till  the  first  is  bom,  and  she  is  going  to 
fetch  away  the  after-biilh.  In  the  fifth  chapter,  wherein  I 
treated  of  natural  labour,  I  shewed  how  a  woman  should  be 
delivered  of  twins,  both  presenting  themselves  right,  and 
therefore,  before  I  close  this  chapter  of  unnatural  labour,  it 
only  remains  that  I  shew  what  ought  to  be  done  when  tkey 
either  both  come  wrong,  or  one  of  them  only,  as  for  the 
most  part  it  happens;  the  first  generally  coming  right,  and 
the  second  with  the  feet  forward,  or  in  some  worse  posture. 
I-i  such  a  case,  the  birth  of  the  first  must  be  hastened  as 
:-i";uch  as  possible  to  make  way  for  the  second,  which  is  best 
brought  away  by  the  feet,  without  endeavouring  to  place  it 
right,  even  though  it  was  somewhat  inclining  tovv'ards  it,  be- 
cause it  has  been  already  tired  and  weakened  by  the  birth  of 
the  first,  as  v/ell  as  its  mother,  and  there  would  be  greater 
danger  of  its  death  than  likelihood  of  its  coming  out  of  the 
womb  that  way. 

But  if,  when  the  first  is  born  naturally,  the  second  should 
likewise  offer  its  head  to  the  birth,  it  Vv^ould  then  be  best  to 
leave  nature  to  finish  what  she  has  so  well  begun  ;  and  if  na- 
ture should  be  too  slow  in  her  work,  some  of  those  things 
mentioned  in  the  fourth  chapter  to  accelerate  the  birth,  may 
be  properly  enough  applied  :  If,  after  that,  the  second  birth 
thoold  be  yet  delayed,  let  manual  operation  be  deferred  no 
longer  :  but  the  woman  being  properly  placed,  as  before  di- 
rected, let  the  operator  direct  his  hand  gently  into  the  v/omb, 
to  find  the  feet,  and  so  draw  forth  the  second  child,  v/hich 
will  be  the  more  easily  effected,  because  there  is  way  made 
siifiicient  by  the  birth  of  the  first ;  and  if  the  waters  of  the 
second  child  be  not  broke,  as  it  often  happens,  yet  intending 
to  bring  it  by  the  feet,  he  need  not  scruple  to  break  the  mem- 
branes with  his  fingers;  for  though,  when  the  birth  of  a  child 
is  left  to  the  operation  of  nature,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  wa- 
ters should  break  of  themselves :  yet  Vviien  the  child  is  bro«gn: 
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out  of  the  womb  by  art,  there  is  no  danger  in  breaking  of 
them ;  nay,  on  the  contrary  it  becomes  necessary,  for  with- 
out the  waters  are  broken,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
turn  the  child. 

But  herein  principally  lies  the  care  of  the  operator  that  he 
is  not  deceived,  when  either  the  hands  or  feet  of  both  chil- 
dren oiFer  themselves  together  to  the  birth,  in  this  case  he 
ought  well  to  consider  the  operation,  whether  they  be  not 
joined  together  or  any  way  monstrous,  and  which  part  belongs 
to  one  child,  and  which  to  the  other ;  that  so  they  may  be 
fetched  one  after  the  other,  and  not  both  together,  as  might, 
be  if  it  were  not  duly  considered  ;  taking  the  right  foot  of 
the  one  and  the  left  of  the  other,  -so  drawing  them  together, 
as  if  they  both  belonged  to  one  body,  because  there  is  a  left 
and  a  right,  by  which  means  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to 
deliver  them  ;  but  a  skilful  operator  will  easily  prevent  this, 
if  having  found  two  or  three  feet  of  several  children  present- 
ing together  in  the  passage,  and  taking  aside  tvs'-o  of  the  most 
forward,  a  right  and  a  left,  and  sliding  his  hand  along  the  legs 
and  thighs  up.  to  the  waist  if  forwards,  or  buttocks  if  back- 
wards, he  finds  they  both  bc'iong  to  one  body  ;  of  which  be- 
ing thus  assured,  he  may  begin  to  draw  forth  the  nearest, 
without  regarding  which  is  strongest  or  weakest,  bigger  or 
less,  living  or  dead,  having  put  first  a  little  aside  that  part  of 
the  other  child  which  offers  to  have  the  more  way,  and  so 
dispatch  the  first,  whichever  it  is,  as  soon  as  may  be,  observ- 
ing the  same  rules  as  if  there  was  but  one  ;  that  is,  keeping 
the  breast  and  face  downwards,  with  every  circumstance  di- 
rected in  that  section  where  the  child  comes  with  its  feet  first ; 
and  not  fetch  the  burden  till  the  second  child  is  bom.  And 
therefore,  when  the  operator  hath  drawn  forth  one  child,  he 
must  separate  it  from  the  burden,  having  tied  and  cut  the 
navel-string,  and  then  fetch  the  other  by  the  feet  in  the  same 
manner,  and  afterwards  bring  away  the  after-burden  with 
the  two  strings,  as  hath  been  before  shewed.  If  the  children 
present  any  other  part  than  the  feet,  the  operator  may  follow 
the  same  method  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  section,  Vvhere 
the  several  unnatural  positions  are  fully  treated  of. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Directions  for  Child-bearing  Women  in  their  L^- 

ing  in. 

IN  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  chapters,  we  have  treated 
at  large  of  women's  labour,  and  how  they  may  be  safely 
delivered  both  in  natural  and  unnatural  labours.  Having 
therefore  thus  brought  the  good  woman  to  bed,  I  will,  in 
this  present  chapter,  direct  how  she  ought  to  be  ordered  in 
her  lying  in. 

Section  I, 

How  a  Woman  newly  Delivered  ought  to  be  orderedJ 

AS  soon  as  she  is  laid  in  her  bed,  let  her  be  placed  in  it 
conveniently  for  ease  and  rest,  which  she  stands  in  great  need 
of,  to  recover  herself  of  the  great  fatigue  she  underwent  dur- 
ing her  travail ;  and  that  she  may  he  the  more  easily,  let  her 
head  and  body  be  a  little  raised,  that  she  may  breathe  more- 
freely,  and  cleanse  the  better,  especially  of  that  blood  which 
then  comes  away,  that  so  it  may  not  clot,  which,  being  rev 
tained,  causeth  very  great  pain. 

Having  thus  placed  her  in  bed,  let  her  drink  a  draught  o5 
burnt  Vv'hite  wine,  when  you  have  first  melted  therein  a  dram 
©f  spermaceti.  The  herb  vervain  is  also  a  most  singular  herb 
for  a  woman  in  this  condition,  boiling  it  in  what  she  eithep 
eats  or  drinks,  fortifying  the  womb  so  exceedingly  that  it 
will  do  it  much  good  in  two  days,  having  no  offensive  taste, 
though  many  pleasant  virtues.  And  this  is  no  more  than ' 
what  she  stands  in  need  of,  for  her  lower  parts  being  greatly 
distended  by  the  birth  of  the  infant,  it  is  good  to  endeavour 
the  prevention  of  an  inflammation  there.  Let  there  be  also 
outwardly  applied  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  belly  anji  privi. 
ties  the  following  anodyne  or  cataplasm  :  Take  tv/o  ounces 
»f  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  two  or  three  new  laid  eggs, 
yolks  and  white?,  stirring  them  both  together  in  an  earthen 
pipkin  over  hot  embers,  till  it  comes  to  the  consistence  of  a 
poultice  ;  which  being  spread  upon  a  cloth,  must  be  applied 
to  those  parts  indifferently  warm,  having  first  taken  away  the 
closures,  (which  were  put  to  her  presently  after  her  delivery,) 
and  likewise  such  clots  of  blood  as  were  then  left.  Let  this 
lie  on  five  or  six  hours,  and  then  renew  it  again  as  you  see 
cause.  ^' 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  at  first,  that,  if  her  K^y  be 
-very  weak,  she  be  not  kept  too  hot,  for  extremity  of  h^ 
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weakens  nature,  and  dissolves  the  strength  ;  and  whether  she 
fee  weak  or  strong,  be  sure  that  no  cold  air  comes  near  her  at 
first ;  for  cold  is  an  enemy  to  the  spermatic  parts,  and  if  it 
gets  into  the  womb  it  increases  the  after-pains,  causes  swell- 
ings in  the  womb,  and  hurts  the  nerves.  As  to  her  diet,  let 
it  be  hot,  and  let  her  eat  but  little  at  a  time.  Let  her  avoid 
the  light  for  the  three  first  days,  and  longer  if  she  be  weak, 
for  labour  weakens  the  eyes  exceedingly,  by  a  harmony  be- 
tween the  womb  and  them.  Let  her  also  avoid  great  noise, 
sadness,  and  trouble  of  mind. 

If  the  womb  be  foul,  which  may  be  easily  perceived  by 
the  impurity  of  the  blood,  (which  will  then  either  come  away 
in  clots  or  stinking,  if  you  suspect  any  of  the  after-burden  to 
be  left  behind,  which  may  sometimes  happen,)  make  her  drink 
of  feverfew,  mugwort,  penny-royal,  and  motlier  of  thyme, 
boiled  in  white  wine,  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Panada  and  new  laid  eggs  is  the  best  meat  for  her  at  first, 
of  which  she  may  eat  often,  but  not  too  much  at  a  time. 

And  let  her  nurse  use  cinnamon  in  all  her  meats  and  drinks, 
for  it  is  a  great  strengthener  to  the  womb. 

Let  her  stir  as  little  as  may  be  till  after  the  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  days  of  her  delivery,  if  she  be  weak.  And  let  her 
talk  as  little  as  may  be,  for  that  weakens  her. 

If  she  goes  not  well  t©  stool,  give  her  a  clyster  made  only 
with  the  decoction  of  mallows  and  a  little  brown  sugar. 

When  she  hath  lain  in  a  week,  or  something  more,  let  her 
use  such  things  as  close  the  womb  ;  of  which  knot  grass  and 
comfrey  are  very  good ;  and  to  them  you  may  add  a  little 
polypodium,  for  it  Vvill  do  her  good,  both  leaves  and  roots, 
being  bruised. 

Section  II. 

How  to  remedy  those  Accidents  which  a  Lying-in  Wo" 
man  is  subject  to. 

I.  THE  most  common  accident  that  troubles  women  in 
their  lying-in  is  after  pains ;  about  the  cause  whereof  physi- 
cians make  no  small  stir,  some  affirming  one  thing  to  be  the 
cause  and  some  another:  but  it  is  most  certain  that  they  pro- 
ceed from  cold  and  wind  contained  in  the  bowels,  with  which 
they  are  easily  filled  after  labour,  because  there  they  have 
more  room  to  dilate  than  when  the  child  was  in  the  womb, 
by  which  they  were  compressed  ;  and  also  because  aourish- 
ment  and  matter,  contained  as  well  in  them  as  in  the  stomach, 
hjwe  been  so  confusedly  agitated  frShn  side  to  side  during  the 
pa^flfe  of  labour,  by  the  throes  which  always  must  compress 
the  belly,  that  they  could  not  be  well  digested ;  whence  this 
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wind  is  afterwards  generated,  and  in  consequence  the  gripes 
which  the  woman  feels  running  in  her  belly  from  ^ide  to  side, 
according  as  the  wind  moves  more  or  less,  and  sometimes 
likewise  from  the  womb,  because  of  the  compression  and 
commotion  which  the  bowels  make  :  these  being  generally  the 
cause,  let  us  now  apply  a  suitable  remedy. 

1.  Boil  an  egg  soft,  and  pour  out  the  yolk  of  iU  with  which 
mix  a  spoonful  of  cinnamon  water,  and  let  her  drink  it :  and 
if  you  mix  in  it  two  grains  of  ambergrease,  it  will  be  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  also  vervain  taken  in  any  thing  she  drinks  will  be  as 
effectual  as  the  other. 

2.  Give  the  lying-in  woman,  immediately  after  delivery,  oil 
of  sweet  almonds  and  syrup  of  maiden-hair  mixed  together. 
Some  prefer  oil  of  walnuts,  provided  it  be  made  of  nuts  that 
are  very  good,  but  tastes  worse  than  the  other  at  best.  This 
will  lenify  the  inside  of  the  intestines  by  its  unctuousness, 
and  by  that  means  bring  away  that  which  is  contained  in  them 
more  easily. 

3.  Take  and  boil  onions  very  well  in  water,  then  stamp  them 
with  oil  and  cinnamon  seed  in  powder,  spread  them  upon  a 
eloth,  and  apply  them  to  the  region  of  the  womb. 

4.  Let  her  be  careful  to  keep  her  belly  very  hot,  and  her 
drink  not  too  cold  :  and  if  they  prove  very  violent,  hot  cloths 
from  time  to  time  must  be  laid  to  her  belly,  or  a  osncake  fried 
in  wakiut  oil  may  be  applied  to  it,  without  swathing  her  belly 
too  strait.  And  for  the  better  evacuating  the  wi  i  out  of  the 
intestines,  give  her  a  clyster,  which  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  necessity  requires. 

5.  Take  bay  berries,  beat  them  to  powder,  put  the  pow- 
der upon  a  chafing  dish  of  coals,  and  let  her  receive  the  smoke 
of  them  up  her  privities. 

6.  Take  tar  and  barrow-grease,  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 
toil  them  together,  and  whilst  it  is  boihng  add  a  little  pigeons 
dung  to  it.  Spread  some  of  this  upon  a  linen  cloth,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  the  reins  of  the  back  of  her  that  is  troubled  with 
after-pains,  and  it  will  give  her  speedy  relief. 

Lastly,  Let  her  take  half  a  dram  of  bay-berries  beaten  to 
powder  in  a  draught  of  muskadel  or  tent. 

II.  Another  accident  to  which  women  in  child-bed  ai"e 
subject,  is  the  hemorrhoids,  or  piles,  occasioned  through 
their  great  straining  in  bringing  the  child  into  the  world.  I'o 
cure  this, 

1.  Let  her  be  let  blood  in  the  vein  saphanae. 

2.  Let  her  use  polypodium  in  her  meat  and  drink,  brutseri 
and  boiled. 

3.  Take  an  onion,  and  havijig  made  a  bole  in  the  ir.iUd- 
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of  it,  fill  it  full  of  oil,  roast  it,  and  having  bruised   it  all  to- 
gether, apply  it  to  the  fundament. 

4.  Take  a  dozen  of  snails  without  shells  if  your  can  get 
them,  or  else  so  many  shell- snails,  and  put  them  out,  and 
having  bruised  them  with  a  little  oil,  apply  them  warm  to  the 
fundament. 

5.  Take  as  many  woodlice  as  you  cai::  get,  and  bruise  them, 
and  having  mixed  them,  with  a  little  oil,  apply  them  warm  a^ 
before. 

6.  If  she  go  well  to  stool,  let  her  take  an  ounce  of  cassia 
fistula  drawn  at  night  going  to  bed ;  she  need  no  change  of 
diet  after. 

III.  Retention  of  the  menstrues  is  another  accident  happen- 
ing to  women  in  child-bed  :  and  which  is  of  so  dangerous  a 
consequence  that,  if  not  timely  remedied,  it  proves  mortal.- 
Where  this  happens, 

1.  Let  the  woman  take  such  medicines  as  strongly  provoke 
the  terms,  such  as  dittany,  bettony,  pennyroyal,  savory, 
feverfew,  centaury,  juniper  berries,  and  piony  roots. 

2.  Let  her  take  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  briony,  water 
feach  morning. 

S.  Gentian  roots  beaten  to  powder,  and  a  dram  of  them 
taken  every  morning  in  v%?ine,  is  an  extraordinary  remedy. 

4.  The  roots  of  birthwort,  either  long  or  round,  so  used 
and  taken  as  the  former,  is  very  good. 

5.  Take  twelve  piony  seeds,  and  beat  them  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  let  her  drink  them  in  a  draught  of  hot  cardus 
posset,  and  let  her  sweat  after.  And  if  this  last  medicine 
does  not  bring  iheni  down  the  first  time  she  takes  it,  let 
her  take  as  much  more  three  hours  after,  and  it  seldom  fails.- 

IV.  Overflowing  of  the  menstrues  is  another  accident  in- 
cidental to  child-bed  women. 

1.  Take  shepherds  purse,  either  boiled  in  any  convenient 
liquor,  or  dried  and  beaten  to  powder,  and  it  will  be  an  ad- 
mirably remedy  to  stop  them,  this  being  especially  appropri- 
ated to  the  privities. 

2.  The  flowers  and  leaves  of  brambles,  or  either  of  them, 
being  dried  and  beaten  to  powder,  and  a  dram  of  that  taken 
every  morning  in  a  spoonful  of^  red  wine,  or  in  a  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  the  same  (which  perhaps  is  much  better)  is  an  ad- 
mirable remedy  for  the  immoderate  flowing  of  the  terms  in 
women. 

V.  Excoriations,  bruises  and  rents  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
womb,  are  often  occasioned  by  the  violent  distention  and 
se{jH|fc|on  of  the  four  caruncles  in  a  woman's  labour.  For 
the'nraing  whereof: 
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As  soon  as  the  woman  is  laid,  if  there  be  only  simple  con- 
ttisions  and  execrations,  then  let  the  anodyne  cataplasm,  for- 
merly directed,  be  applied  to  the  lower  parts  (to  ease  the 
pain,)  made  of  the  yolks  and  whites  of  new-laid  eggs,  and 
oil  of  roses  boiled  a  little  over  warm  embers,  continually 
stirring  it  till  it  be  equally  mixed,  and  then  spread  upon  a 
line  cloch,  it  must  be  applied  very  warm  to  the  bearing  plaee 
for  five  or  six  hours,  and  when  it  is  taken  away,  lay  some 
fine  rags,  dipped  in  oil  of  St.  John'swort,  on  each  side  of 
the  bearing  place,  or  let  the  part  excoriated  be  anointed  with 
oil  of  St.  John'swort  twice  or  thrice  a  day  ;  also  foment  the 
parts  with  barley  water  and  honey  of  roses,  to  cleanse  them 
from  the  excrements  which  pass.  When  the  woman  voids 
her  urine,  let  them  be  defended  with  fine  rags,  and  there- 
fey  hinder  the  urine  from  causing  smart  and  pain. 

■  VI.  The  curdling  and  clotting  of  the  milk  is  another  acci- 
dent that  often  happens  to  women  in  child-bed  ;  for  in  the 
beginning  of  child-bed,  the  woman's  milk  is  not  purified, 
because  of  the  great  commotions  her  body  suffered  during 
Her  labour,  which  affected  all  the  parts,  and  it  is  then  mixed 
with  many  other  humours.  Now  this  cottling  of  the  milk 
does  for  the  most  part  proceed  from  the  breasts  not  being 
properly  drawn,  either  because  she  hath  too  much  milk,  and 
the  infant  is  too  small  and  weak  to  suck  it  all,  or  because  she 
doth  not  desire  to  be  a  nurse ;  for  the  milk,  in  those  cases, 
remaining  in  the  breast  after  concoction,  without  being  drawn, 
loseth  that  sweet  and  balsamic  quality  it  had,  and  by  reason 
of  the  heat  it  acquires,  and  the  too  long  stay  it  makes  there, 
it  sours,  curdles,  and  clots,  in  like  manner  as  we  see  rennet 
put  into  ordinary  milk  turns  it  into  cuids.  Curdling  of  the 
milk  may  also  be  occasioned  by  having  taken  cold,  and  not 
keeping  the  breasts  well  covered. 

But  from  what  causes  soever  this  curdling  of  the  milk 
proceeds,  the  most  certain  remedy  is  speedily  to  draw  the 
breasts  until  they  are  emptied  and  dried.  But  in  regard  to 
the  infant,  by  reason  of  its  weakness  it  cannot  draw  strong 
enough,  the  woman  being  hard  marked  v/hen  her  milk  is 
curdled,  it  will  be  most  proper  to  get  another  woman  to  draw 
her  breast  until  the  milk  comes  freely,  and  then  she  may  give 
her  child  suck.  That  she  may  not  afterwards  be  troubled 
with  a  surplus  of  milk,  she  must  east  such  diet  as  gives  but 
little  nourishment,  and  see  that  she  keep  her  body  open. 

But  if  the  cause  be  such  that  the  woman  neither  can  nor 
will  be  a  nurse,  will  then  be  necessary  to  apply  other  reme- 
dies for  the  curing  of  this  distemper.  For  then  it  Mi|f  be 
best  not  to  draw  her  breasts,  as  that  will  be  the  v/ay  J|P""^g 
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more  milk  into  them  ;  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  necessary 
to  empty  the  body  by  bleeding  in  the  arm  ;  besides  which, 
let  the  humours  be  drawn  down  by  strong  clysters  and  bleed- 
ing in  the  foot,  nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  purge  gently  ;  and  to 
digest,  dissolve,  and  dissipate  the  curdled  miik,  apply  the 
cataplasm  of  pure  honey,  or  that  of  sour  brains  dissolved  in 
a  decoction  of  sage,  milk,  smallage,  and  fennel,  mixing  with 
it  oil  of  camomile,  with  which  oil  let  the  breasts  be  also  well 
anointed.  The  follow^ing  liniment  is  also  good  to  scatter  and 
dissipate  the  milk. 

A  Liniment  to  scatter  and  dissipate  the  Milk. 

That  the  milk  flowing  back  to  the  hjreasts  may  without  of- 
fence be  oibdpated,  you  must  use  this  ointment: — "Take 
pure  wax  lwo  ounces,  of  iintseed  oil  half  a  pound  ;  when  the 
wax  is  melted,  let  the  liniment  be  made,  wherein  linen  cloths 
must  be  dipped,  and  according  to  their  iargeMees  be  'aid  upon 
the  breast ;  and  when  it  shall  be  discussed  and  pains  no  more, 
let  other  ;inen  cloths  be  dipped  in  the  distilled  water  of  acorns? 
and  put  upon  them," 

Note — That  the  cloths  dipped  in  the  distilled  water  of  acorns 
must  be  used  only  by  those  ibat  cannot  nurse  their  own  chil- 
dren ;  but  if  a  swelling  in  tne  breasts  of  them  which  give  suck 
does  arise  from  abundance  of  miik,  and  threatens  an  inflam- 
m.ation,  let  them  use  the  former  ointment,  but  abstain  from 
using  the  distilled  water  of  acorns. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Directions  for   Nurses   in   ordering   New-Born 
Children. 

XlfAVING  in  the  former  chapter  shewn  how  the  lying-in 
A  A  woman  should  be  ordered,  it  is  now  high  time  to  take 
care  of  the  infant,  to  whom  the  first  service  should  be  per- 
formed, that  is,  the  cutting  of  the  navel-string,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  at  large  before. 

Section   I. 

What  Is   to  be  done  to  New-Born  Infants  after  cutting 
the  Navel-string. 

WHEN  the  child's  navel-string  hath  been  cut,  according 
to  the^ji^s  before  prescribed,  let  the  midwife  presently  cleanse 
it  from«i»e  excrements  and  filth  it  brings  into  the  world,  of 
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which  some  are  within  the  body,  as  the  urine  in  the  bladder, 
and  the  excrements  found  in  the  gut ;  and  others  without, 
which  are  thick  and  whitish,  and  clammy,  proceeding  from 
the  slimiuess  of  the  waters  ;  there  are  children  sometimes  so 
covered  ali  over  with  this,  that  one  would  say  they  were 
rubbed  over  with  soft  cheese,  and  some  women  are  of  so 
■  easy  a  belief  that  they  really  think  it  so,  because  they  had  ea- 
ten some  while  they  were  with  child.  From  these  excrements 
let  the  child  be  cleansed  v/ith  wineand  water  a  little  warmed, 
washing  every  part  therewith,  but  chiefly  the  head,  because 
of  the  hair,  also  the  folds  of  the  groins,  armpits,  and  the  cod 
or  privities  ;  which  parts  must  be  gently  cleansed  with 
a  linen  rag,  or  a  soft  spunge  dipped  in  thin  luke-warm.  wine. 
If  this  clammy  or  viscous  excrement  stick  so  close  that  it  will 
not  be  easily  washed  off  from  those  places,  it  may  be  fetched 
off  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  or  a  little  fresh  butter  melted 
with  wine,  and  aftervv'ards  well  dried  off;  she  must  also  make 
tents,  of  fine  rags,  and  wetting  them  in  this  liquor,  ^clear  the 
ears  and  nostrils  :  but  for  the  eyes,  wipe  them  only  with  a  dry 
soft  rag,  not  dipping  it  in  the  wine  lest  it  should  m.ake  them 
smart. 

The  child teing  thus  washed  and  cleansed  from,  'its  native 
blood  and  impurities  which  attended  it  into  the  v.  orld,  it 
must  in  the  next  place  be  searched  to  see  whether  all  things 
be  right  about  it,  and  that  there  is  no  fault  or  dislocation  ; 
whether  its  nose  be  straight  or  its  tongue  tied,  or  whether 
there  be  any  bruise  or  tumour  of  the  head,  or  whether  the 
mould  be  not  overshotten  ;  also  whether  the  scrotum  (in  case 
it  be  a  boy)  be  not  blown  up  and  swelled  ;  and,  in  short,  whe- 
ther it  has  suffered  any  violence  by  its  birth  in  any  part  of  its 
body,  and  whether  all  the  parts  are  well  and  duly  shaped, 
that  suitable  remedies  may  be  applied  if  any  thing  be  found 
not  right.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  see  that  h\\  be  right  without, 
and  that  the  outside  of  the  body  be  cleansed,  but  she  must 
chiefly  observe  whether  it  dischargeth  the  excrements  retain- 
ed within,  and  whether  the  passages  be  open,  for  some  have 
been  born  without  having  them  perforated  ;  therefore,  ler  her 
examine  whether  the  conduits  of  the  urine  and  stool  be  clear, 
for  vi^ant  of  which  some  have  died,  not  being  able  to  void 
their  excrements,  because  timely  care  was  not  taken  at  first. 
As  to  the  urine,  all  children,  as  well  n\ales  as  females,  do 
make  w^iteras  soon  as  they  are  born  if  they  can,  especially 
when  they  feel  h  cheat  of  the  fire,  and  sometimes  also  void 
their  excrements,  but  not  so  soon  as  the  urine.  If  the  infant 
does  not  ordure  the  firt.t  day,  then  put  up  in  its  fun  lament  ^a 
small  suppository,  to  stir  it  ;!,p  to  be  discharged,  thatit  may  | 
not  cause  painful  gripes  by  remaining  so  long  in  its  l^ly,    A 
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sugar  almond  may  be  proper  for  this  purpose,  anointed  over 
witli  a  little  boiled  honey  ;  or  else  a  small  piece  of  c^stiie  soap 
rubbed  over  with  fresh  butter ;  she  may  also  give  the  child 
for  this  purpose  a  little  syrup  of  roses  or  violets  at  the  mouth, 
mixed  with  some  oil  of  sweet  almonds  drawn  without  a  fire, 
anointing  the  belly  also  with  the  same  oil,  or  a  little  fresh 
butter. 

The  midvi''ife  having  thus  washed  and  cleansed  the  child, 
according  to  the  before-mentioned  directions,  let  her  begin  to 
swaddle  it  in  swathing  clothes,  and  when  she  dresses  the 
head,  let  her  put  smal!  rags  behind  the  ears  to  dry  up  the 
filth  which  usually  engenders  there,  and  so  let  her  do  also  in 
the  folds  of  the  armpits  and  groins,  and  so  swathe  it ;  having 
wrapped  it  up  warm  in  bed  and  blankets,  which  there  is  scarce 
any  woman  so  foolish  but  knows  well  enough  now  to  do,  on- 
ly let  me  give  them  this  caution,  that  they  swathe  not  the 
child  too  strait  in  its  blankets,  especially  about  the  breast  and 
stomach,  that  it  may  breathe  the  more  freely,  and  not  be 
forced  to  vomit  up  the  milk  it  sucks,  because  the  stomach 
cannot  be  sufficiently  extended  to  contain  it ;  therefore  let  its 
arms  and  legs  be  wrapped  in  its  bed,  stretched  and  straight, 
and  swathed  to  keep  them  so,  viz.  the  arms  along  its  sides, 
and  its  legs  equally  both  together,  -with  a  little  of  the  bed  be- 
tween them,  that  they  may  not  be  galled  by  rubbing  each 
other ;  then  let  the  head  be  kept  steady  and  straight,  with  a 
•  stay  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  blanket,  and  then  wrap  the 
child  up  in  mantles  and  blankets  to  keep  it  warm.  Let  none 
think  this  of  swathing  the  infant  is  needless  to  be  set  down, 
for  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  thus  swaddled,  to  give  its  little 
body  a  straight  figure,  which  is  most  decent  and  proper  for  a 
man,  and  to  accustom  him  to  keep  upon  his  feet,  who  other- 
wise would  go  upon  all  four. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  Infantile  Disofdcrs,  k'-c. 

IN  new-born  children  there  are  so  many  diatempcrs  they  are 
subject  to,  that  daily  experience  shev>^s  us  there  are  not 
above  halt  the  children  that  are  born  which  live  till  they  are 
three  years- old;  which  is  occasioned,  as  well  because  of  the 
tenderness  of  their  bodies  as  the  feebleness  of  their  age,  which 
hinders  thera  from  expressing  the  inconvenience  they  labour 
under,  any  otherwise  than  by  their  cries.  The  business  of  this 
chapter  therefore  shall  be  to  discover  the  indispositions  which 
they  are  subject  to,  with  the  remedies  proper  for  them. 
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Section  I. 

Of  Gripes  and  Pains  in  the  Bellies  of  young  Childrea, 

I  MENTION  this  first,  as  it  is  often  the  first  and  most 
common  distemper  which  happens  to  little  infants  alter  their 
birth,  many  children  being  so  troubled  and  pained  with  it> 
that  it  causes  them  to  cry  night  and  day,  and  at  last  to  die  of' 
it.  I'he  cause  of  it,  for  the  most  part,  comes  from  the  sud- 
den change  of  their  nourishment:  having  always  received  it 
from  the  umbilical  vessels  whilst  in  their  mother's  womb,  they 
come  on  a  sudden  to  change  not  only  the  manner  of  receiving 
it,  but  the  nature  and  quality  of  what  they  receive  as  soon 
as  they  are  born  ;  for  instead  of  purified  blood  only,  which 
was  conveyed  to  them  by  means  of  the  umbilical  vein,  they 
are  now  obliged  to  be  nourished  with  their  mother's  milk, 
which  they  suck  with  their  mouths,  and  from  which  are  en- 
gendered many  excrements,  causing  gripes  and  pains,  and 
that  not  only  because  it  is  not  so  pure  as  the  blood  with  which 
it  was  nourished  in  the  womb,  but  because  the  stomach  and 
intestines  cannot  yet  make  a  good  digestion,  being  unaccus* 
tomed  to  it.  It  is  also  caused  sometimes  by  a  rough  phlegm, 
and  sometimes  by  the  worms,  for  physicians  aflSrm  that  worms 
kave  been  bred  in  children  even  in  their  mother's  belly. 

The  remedy  therefore  must  be  suited  according  to  the  cause. 
If  it  proceed  from  the  too  sudden  change  of  nourishment, 
the  remedy  must  be  to  forbear  giving  the  child  siick  for  some 
days,  lest  the  milk  be  mixed  with  the  phlegm,  which  is  then 
in  the  stomach  corrupt :  and  at  first  it  must  suck  but  little, 
until  it  be  accustomed  to  digest  it.  If  it  be  the  excrements 
in  the  intestines,  which  by  their  long  stay  increase  these  pains, 
give  them  at  the  mouth  a  little  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  syrup 
of  roses ;  if  it  be  worms,  lay  a  oloth  dipped  in  oil  of  worm- 
wood, mixed  with  ox-gall,  upon  the  belly ;  or  a  small  cata- 
plasm, mixed  with  the  powder  of  rue,  wormwood,  coloquin- 
tida,  aloes,  and  the  seeds  of  citron,  incorporated  with  ox-gall,  i 
and  the  powder  of  lupines.  Or  give  it  oil  of  sweet  almonds, 
with  sugar  candy,  and  a  scruple  of  annisted  ;  it  purgeth  new- 
born babes  from  green  choler  and  stinking  phlegm ;  and  if  it 
be  given  with  sugar-pap,  it  allays  the  griping  pains  of  the  bel- 
ly. Also  anoint  the  belly  with  oil  of  dill,  or  pellitory  stamp- 
ed with  oil  of  camomile,  and  apply  it  to  the  belly. 

Section   II. 

Of  Weakness  in  New-Born  Infants. 
WEAKNESS  is  an  accident  which  many  children  bring 
into  the  world  along  with  them,  and  is  often  occasioned  by 
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the  labour  of  the  mother ;  by  the  violence  and  length  where- 
of they  suffer  so  much,  that  they  are  bom  with  great  weak- 
ness, and  many  times  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  they  are 
alive  or  dead,  th^ir  body  appearing  so  senseless,  and  their  face 
so  blue  and  livid,  that  they  seem  to  be  quite  choaked ;  and 
even  after  some  hours,  their  shewing  any  signs  of  life  is  at- 
tended with  so  much  weakness,  that  it  looks  like  a  return 
from  death,  and  that  they  are  still  only  upon  the  borders  of 
this  world. 

In  this  case,  the  best  way  to  help  the  infant  is,  to  lay  him 
speedily  in  a  warai  bed  and  blanket,  and  carry  him  near  to 
the  fire ;  then  let  the  midwife  sup  a  little  wine  and  spout  it 
into  its  mouth,  repeating  it  often  if  there  be  occasion.  Let 
her  apply  linen  to  the  breast  and  belly  dipped  in  wine,  and 
let  the  face  be  uncovered,  that  he  may  breathe  the  more  free- 
ly ;  also  let  the  midwife  keep  its  mouth  a  little  open,  cleanse 
the  nostrils  with  small  linen  tents  dipped  in  white  wine,  that 
so  he  may  receive  the  sm^ll  of  it,  and  let  her  chafF  every  part 
of  his  body  well  with  wa^ni  cloths,  to  bring  back  the  blood 
and  spirits,  which  being  retired  inwards,  through  weakness, 
often  puts  him  in  danger  of  being  choaked.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  these  means  the  infant  will  insensibly  recover  strength, 
and  begin  to  stir  his  limbs  by  degrees,  and  at  length  to  cry, 
which  though  it  be  but  weakly  at  first,  yet  afterwards,  as  Ire 
breathes  more  freely,  will  cry  stronger  and  stronger. 

Section   III. 

Of  the  Fundament  being  closed  up  in  New-Botn 

Infants. 

ANOTHER  defect  that  new-born  infants  are  liable  to  is, 
to  have  their  fundaments  closed  up,  by  means  whereof  they 
can  neither  evacuate  the  new  excrements  engendered  by  the 
milk  they  suck,  nor  that  which  was  amassed  in  the  intestines 
whilst  in  their  mother's  belly,  which  is  certainly  mortal,  with- 
out a  speedy  remedy.  There  has  been  some  female  children 
who  have  had  their  fundament  quite  closed,  and  yet  have 
voided  the  excrements  of  the  guts  by  an  orifice,  which  na- 
ture, to  supply  that  defect,  had  made  within  the  neck  of  the 
womb. 

For  the  cure  or  remedy  of  this,  we  must  take  notice  that 
the  fundament  is  closed  too  ways ;  either  by  a  single  skin, 
through  which  one  may  discover  some  black  and  blue  marks, 
proceeding  from  the  excrements  retained,  which,  if  one  touch 
with  the  finger,  there  is  a  softness  felt  within,  and  thereabouts 
it  ought  to  be  pierced  ;  or  else  it  is  quite  stopped  by  a  thick 
fleshy  substance,  in  such  sort  that  there  appears  nothing  with- 
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out  by  which  its  true  situation  may  be  known.  When  there 
is  nothing  but  a  single  skin  which  makes  the  closure,  opera- 
tion is  very  easy,  and  the  chi'ldren  may  do  very  well ;  for  then 
an  operation  or  opening  m>ay  be  made  with  a  small  incision 
knife  cross- v/aysj  that  it  may  the  better  receive  a  round  form, 
and  that  the  place  may  not  afterwards  grow  together,  taking 
care  not  to  prejudice  the  sphincter  or  muscle  of  the  rectum., 
The  incision  being  thus  made,  the  excrements  will  certainly 
have  issue.  But  if,  by  reason  of  their  long  stay  in  the  belly, 
they  are  becomiC  so  dry  that  the  infant  cannot  void  them,  then 
let  a  small  clyster  be  given  to  moisten  and  bring  them  away ; 
afterwards  put  a  linen  tent  into  the  new  made  fundament, 
which  at  first  had  best  be  anointed  with  hcney  of  roses,  and 
towards  the  end  with  a  drying  cicatrizing  ointment,  such  as 
ungentum  album,  or  pomphilex,  observing  to  cleanse  the  in- 
fant of  his  excrements,  and  dry  it  ngain  as  soon  and  as  often 
as  he  evacuates  them,  that  the  apertion  may  be  prevented 
from  turning  into  a  malignant  ulcer. 

But  nov/  if  the  fundament  be  stopped  up,  in  such  a  manner 
that  neither  mark  nor  appearance  can  be  either  seen  or  felt, 
then  the  operation  is  much  more  difficult ;  and  even  w-hen  it. 
is  done,  the  danger  is  much  more  of  the  infant's  escaping  it. 
And  then  if  it  be  a  female,  and  it  sends  forth  its  excrements 
by  the  way  I  have  mentioned  before,  it  is  better  not  to  med- 
dle, than,  by  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  run 
an  extreme  hazard  of  the  infant's  death.  But  when  there  is 
no  vent  for  the  excrem.ents,  without  w  iiich  death  is  unavoida- 
ble, then  the  operation  is  justifiable. 

The  operation  in  this  case  must  be  thus :— Let  the  operator, 
with  a  small  incision-knife  that  hath  but  one  edge,  eijter  into 
the  void  place,  and  turning  the  back  of  it  upwards  v^'ithin  half 
a  finger's  breadth  of  the  child's  rump,  which  is  the  place 
wher«  he  will  certainly  find  the  intestine,  let  him  thrust  it 
forward,  that  it  may  be  open  enough  to  ^ive  free  vent  to  the 
matter  therein  contained,  being  especially  careful  of  the  spinc- 
ter;  after  which,  .let  the  wound  be  dressed  according  to  the 
method  directed. 

Section   IV. 

Of  the  Thrush,  or  Ulcers  in  the  Mouth  of  an  Infant, 

THE  thrush  is  a  distemper  that  children  are  very  often 
subject  to,  and  it  arises  from  bad  milk,  or  from  foul  humours 
in  the  stomach  ; .  for  sometimes,  though  there  be  no  ill  quahly 
in  the  milk  itself,  yet  it  may  corrupt  in  the  child's  siomach, 
because  of  its  weakness,  or  some  other  indisposition,  in  Vvliich, 
acquiring  an  acrimony  instead  of  being  well  digested,  there 
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arises  from  thence  biting  vapours,  which,  forming  a  thick  vis- 
cosity, do  thereby  produce  this  distemper. 

It  is  often  diHicultj  as  physicians  tell  us,  because  it  is  seated 
in  hot  and  moist  places,  where  putrefaction  is  easily  augment- 
ed, so  that  the  remedies  applied  cannot  lodge  there,  being 
soon  washed  away  with  spittle.  But  if  they  arise  from  too 
hot  a  quality  in  the  nurse's  milk,  care  niust  be  taken  to  tem- 
per and  cool  it,  prescribing  her  cool  diet,  bleeding  and  purg- 
Jng  her  also,  if  there  is  occasion. 

Take  lentiles  husked,  powder  them,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
child's  gums:  or  take  melidium  in  flour,  half  an  ounce,  and 
with  oil  of  roses  make  a  liniment.  Also  wash  the  child's 
mouth  with  barley  and  plaintain  water,  and  honey  of  roses, 
or  syrup  of  dry  roses,  mixing  with  them  a  little  veijuice,  or 
juice  of  lem.ons,  as  well  to  loosen  and  cleanse  the  vicious  hu- 
mours v/hich  cleave  to  the  inside  of  the  child's  mouth,  as  to 
cool  those  parts  which  are  already  over-heated.  This  may 
be  done  by  m.eans  of  a  small  fine  rag  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
little  stick,  and  dipped  therein,  with  which  the  ulcers  may 
be  gently  rubbed,  being  careful  not  to  put  the  child  to  t®o 
much  pain,  lest  an  inflammation  make  ik-2  distemper  worse. 
The  child's  body  must  also  be  kept  open,  that  so  tiie  hu- 
mours being  carried  to  the  lower  parts,  the  vapours  may  not 
ascend,  as  it  is  usual  for  them  to  do  when  the  body  is  costive, 
and  the  excrements  too  long  retained.  If  the  ulcers  appear 
malignant,  let  such  remedies  be  used  as  will  do  their  work 
speedilvj  so  that  the  evil  qualities  that  cause  them  being  there- 
by instanciy  corrected,  their  malignity  may  be  prevented ; 
and  in  this  case  touch  the  ulcers  with  plantain-water  sharp- 
ened with  the  spirits  of  vitriol,  for  the  remedy  mast  be  m.ade 
sharp  according  to  the  m.alignity  of  the  distemper.  It  will 
not  be  unnecessary  to  purge  these  ill  humours  out  of  the  whole 
habit  of  the  child,  by  giving  half  an  ounce  of  succory  with 
rhubarb. 

Section   V. 

Of  Pains  in  the  Ears,  Inflammation,  Moisture,  life. 

TKE  brain  in  infants  is  very  moist,  and  hath  manyex" 
crements  which  nature  cannot  send  out  at  its  proper  passag- 
es: they  get  often  to  the  ears,,  and  there  cause  pains,  fiax  of 
blood,  inflammation,  and  matter  with  pain,  and  in  children 
is  hard  to  be  known,  having  no  other  way  to  make  it  known 
but  by  constant  crying  ;  you  vvill  also  perceive  them  ready  to 
feel  their  ears  themselves,  but  will  not  let  another  touch  them, 
if  they  could  help  it ;  and  som.etimes  yon  may  discern  the 
parts  about  the  ears  to  be  veryred.— -These  pains,  if  lei:  alone, 
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are  of  dangerous  consequence,  because  they  may  bring  fortli 
watching  and  epilepsy,  for  the  moisture  breeds  worms  there, 
and  fouls  the  spungy  bones,  and  by  degreesr  becomes  incura- 
ble deafness. 

To  prevent  all  those  ill  consequences,  allay  the  pain  with 
all  eonvenient  speed,  but  have  a  care  of  using  remedies. 
Therefore  only  use  warm  milk  about  the  ears,  with  a  decoc-  ' 
tion  of  poppy  tops,  or  oil  of  violets :  to  take  away  the  mois-  . 
ture,  the  honey  of  roses,  and  let  aqaamels  be  dropped  into 
the  ears  ;  or  take  of  virgin  honey  half  an  ounce,  red  wine  two 
ounces,  allura,  saffron,  saltpetre,  each  a  dram  ;  mix  them  at 
the  fire  j  or  drop  in  hemp-seed  oil  with  a  Uttle  wine. 

Section  VI. 

Of  Redness  and  Inflammation  of  the  Buttocks,  Groin^, 
and  Thighs  of  a  Young  Child. 

IF  there  be  not  great  care  taken  to  change  and  wash  the 
j;3hiki's  bed  as  soon  as  it  is  fouled  with  the  excrements,  and 
to  keep  the  child  very  Clean,  the  acrimony  will  be  sure  to  cause 
redness,  and  beget  a  sniarting  in  the  buttocks,  groin,  and 
thighs  of  the  child,  which,  by  reason. of  the  pain,  will  after- 
wards be  subject  to  inflammation,  which  follows  the  sooner 
through  the  dehcacy  and  tenderness  of  their  skin,  from  which 
the  outward  skin  of  the  body  is  in  a  short  time  separated  and 
worn  aw^ay. 

The  remedy  of  this  is  two-fold ;  that  is  to  say,  first,  to 
4feep  the  child  cleanly  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  take  oft' 
the  sharpness  of  its  urine.  As  to  keeping  it  cleanly,  she  must 
>e  a  sorry  nurse  that  needs  to  be  taught  how  to  do  it,  for  if 
slie  lets  it  have  but  dry,  ©lean,  and  warm  beds  and  clouts,  as 
often  and  as  soon  .as  it  has  fouled  and  wet  them,  either  by  its 
urine  or  excrements,  it  will  be  sufficient :  and  as  the  second, 
the  taking  off"  the  sharpness  of  the  child's  urine,  that  must 
be.  done  by  the  nurse's  keeping  a  cool  diet,  that  her  milk  may 
have  the  «ame  quality;  and  therefore,  she  ought  to  abstain 
from  all  things  that  may  heat  it.  But,  besides  these,  cooling 
and  drying  remedies  are  requisite  to  be  applied  to  the  in- 
flamed parts ;  therefore  let  the  parts  be  bathed  with  plantain- 
water,  with  a  fourth  of  lime  water  added  to  it,  each  time 
the  child's  excrements  are  wiped  off";  and  if  the  pain  be  very 
great,  let  it  only  be  fomented  with  luke-warm  milk.  The 
powder  of  compost  to  dry  it,  or  a  little  mill-dust  strewed 
upon  the  parts  affected,  may  be  proper  enough ;  and  it  is  us- 
ed by  several  women.  Also  Ungentum  Album,  or  Diapam^- 
pholigos,  spread  upon  a  small  prece  of  leather,  in  form  of  a 
"plaster,  will  not  be  amws. 
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But  the  chief  thing  must  be  the  nurse's  taking  great  care 
to  wrap  the  inflamed  parts  with  fine  rags  when  she  opens  the 
child,  that  those  parts  may  not  be  gathered  and  pained  by 
rubbing  them  together. 

Section  VII. 

Of  Vomiting  in  Young  Children. 

VOMITING  in  children  proceeds  sometimes  from  t(5e 
much  milk,  and  sometimes  from  bad  milk,  and  is  often  from 
a  moist  loose  stomach ;  for  as  dryness  retains,  so  looseness 
lets  go.  This  is  for  the  most  part  without  danger  in  chil- 
dren, and  they  that  vomit  from  their  birth  are  the  lustiest : 
for  the  stomach  not  being  used  to  meat,  and  too  much  milk 
being  taken,  crudities  are  easily  bred,  or  the  milk  is  corrupt- 
ed ;  and  it  is  better  to  vomit  these  up  than  to  keep  them  in  : 
but  if  vomiting  last  lorig  it  will  cause  an  atrophy  or  consump- 
tion, for  want  of  nourishment.  To  remedy  this,  if  it  be 
from  too  much  milk,  that  which  is  emitted  is  yellow  and 
green,  or  otherwise  ill  coloured  and  stinking,  in  this  case 
mend  the  milk,  as  has  been  shewed  before ;  cleanse  the  child 
with  honey  of  roses,  and  strengthen  its  stomach  with  syrup 
of  milk  and  quinces  made  into  an  electuary.  If  the  humours 
be  bot  and  sharp,  give  the  syrup  of  pomegranates,  currants, 
and  coral ;  and  apply  to  the  belly  the  plaster  of  bread,  the 
stomach  cerat,  or  bread  dipped  in  hot  wine ;  or  take  oil  of 
mastich,  quinces,  mint,  wormwood,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  of 
nutmegs,  by  expression,  half  a  dram ;  chemical  oil  of  mint, 
three  drops.  Coral  hath  an  occult  property  to  prevent  vomit- 
ing, and  is  therefore  hung  about  their  seeks. 

Section  VIII. 

Of  Breeding  Teeth  in  Young  Children. 

THIS  is  a  very  great,  and  yet  necessary  evil  in  all  chil- 
dren, having  a  variety  of  symptoms  joined  v^^ith  it ;  they  be- 
gin to  come  forth,  not  all  at  a  time,  but  one  after  another^ 
^bout  the  sixth  or  seventh  month  ;  the  fore  teeth  coming  first," 
then  the  eye  teeth,  and  last  of  all  the  grinders  :  the  e*ye  teeth 
eause  more  pain  to  the  child  than  any  of  the  rest,  because 
they  have  a  very  deep  root,  and  a  small  nerve,  which  hath 
tjommunication  to  that  which  makes  the  eye  move.  In  the 
breeding  of  their  teeth  they  feel  first  an  itching  in  their  gums  ; 
then  they  are  pierced  as  with  a  needle,  and  pricked  by  the 
sharp  bones,  whence  proceed  great  pains,  watching  and  ifl- 
flammation  of  the  gums,  fever,  looseness,  and  convulsion"?, 
•especially  when  they  breed  their  eye  teethe 
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The  signs  when  children  breed  their  teeth  are  these: — I. 
It  is  knovvn  by  the  time,  which  is  usualiv  about  the  seventh 
month.  2.  Their  gums  are  swelled,  and  they  leei  a  great 
heat  there^  with  an  itching  which  makes  them  put  their  fin- 
gers in  their  mouth  to  rub  them,  from  whence  a  moisture 
distils  down  into  the  mouth,  because  of  the  pain  they  feel 
there.  3.  They  hold  the  nipple  faster  than  before.  4.  The 
gum  is  white  where  the  tooth  begins  to  come;  and  the  nurse 
in  giving  them  suck  finds  the  mouth  hotter,  and  that  they  are 
much  changed,  crying  every  moment,  and  do  not  sleep,  or 
but  very  little  at  a  time.  The  fever  that  follows  breeding  of 
teeth  comes  from  choleric  humours,  inflamed  by  watching, 
pain  and  heat.  And  the  longer  the  teeth  are  in  breeding,  the 
more  dangerous  it  is,  so  that  many  in  breeding  of  them  die 
of  fevers  and  convulsions. 

For  remedy,  two  things  are  to  be  regarded  ;  one  is,  to  pre- 
serve the  child  from  the  evil  accidents  that  may  happen  to  it 
by  reason  of  the  great  pain  ;  the  other,  to  assist  as  much  as 
may  be  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  when  they  can  hardly  cut 
tlie  gums  themselves. 

For  the  first  of  these,  viz.  the  preventing  these  accidents 
to  the  child,  the  nurse  ought  to  take  great  care  to  keep  a  good 
diet,  and  to  use  all  things  that  may  cool  and  temper  her 
jTiilk,  that  so  a  fever  may  not  follow  the  pain  of  the  teeth. 
An-l  to  prevent  the  humour  from  falling  too  much  upon  the 
infiamt'd  gums,  let  the  child's  belly  be  kept  always  loose  by 
gentle  cly'yters,  if  he  be  bound  ;  though  oftentimes  there 
is  no  need  of  them,  because  they  are  at  those  times  usually 
troubled  with  a  looseness,  and  yet  for  all  that  clysters  may 
not  be  improper  either. 

As  to  the  other,  which  is  to  assist  in  cutting  the  teeth,  that 
the  nurse  must  do  from  time  to  time,  mollifying  and  loosening 
them,  by  rubbing  them  wnth  her  finger  dipped  in  butter  pr 
honey,  or  let  the  child  have  a  virgin-wax  candle  to  chew  up- 
on ;  or  anoint  the  gums  with  the  mucilage  of  quince  made 
with  mallow  water,  or  with  the  brains  of  a  hare  :  also  fo- 
ment the  cheeks  with  the  decoction  of  alrbsea,  camomile 
flowers,  and  dill,  or  with  the  juice  of  mallows  and  fresh  but- 
ter. If  the  gums  are  inflamed,  add  juice  of  tiie  nightshade 
and  lettuce.  I  have  already  said,  the  nurse  ought  to  keep 
a  temperate  diet.  I  will  now  add,  that  barley  broth,  water 
gruel,  raw  eggs,  prunes,  lettuce,  and  endive,  are  good  for 
her,  but  let  her  avoid  salt,  sharp,  biting,  and  peppered  meats, 
and  wine. 
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Section   IX. 

Of  the  Flux  of  the. Belly,  or  Looseness  m  Infants. 

IT  is  very  common  for  infants  to  have  the  flux  of  the 
belly,  or  looseness,  especially  upon  the  least  indisposition  ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  Wondered  at,  seeing  their  natural  moistness 
contributes  so  much  thereto  ;  and  if  it  be  extraordinary  vio- 
lent, such  are  in  a  better  state  of  health  than  those  that  are 
bound.  This  flux,  if  violent,  proceeds  from  divers  causes  : 
as  1.  From  breeding  of  teeth,  and  is  then  commonly  attend- 
ed with  a  fever  in  which  the  concoction  is  hindered,  and  the 
nourishment  corrupted.  1\  From  watching.  3.  From  pain. 
4.  From  stirring  of  the  hurnours  by  a  fever.  5.  When  they 
suck  or  drink  too  much  in  a  fever.  Sometimes  they  have  a 
flux  without  breeding  of  teeth,  from  outv^^ard  cold  in  the  guts 
or  stomach,  that  obstructs  concoction.  If  it  be'  from  the 
teeth  it  is  easily  known, T^or  signs  in  breeding  of  teeth  will 
discover  it.  If  it  be  from  external  cold,  there  are  signs  of 
other  causes.  If  from  a  humour  flowing  from  the  head, 
there  are  signs  of  a  catarrh,  and  the  excrements  are  frorhy. 
If  crude  and  raw  humours  are  voided,  there  is  wind  belch- 
ing and  phlegmatic  excrements.  If  they  be  yellow,  green, 
and  stinking,  the  flux  is  from  hot  and  sharp  humours.  L  is 
best  of  breeding  of  teeth  when  the  belly  is  loose,  as  1  have 
said  before  ;  but  if  it  be  too  violent,  and  you  are  afraid  it 
may  end  in  a  consumption,  it  must  be  stopped,  and  if  the 
excrements  that  are  voided  be  black,  attended  with  fever,  it 
is  very  bad.  / 

The  remedy  in  this  case  hath  a  princrpal  respect  to  the 
nurse,  and  the  condition  of  the  mVlk  must  chiefly  be  observ- 
ed; the  nurse  must  be  cautioned  that  she  eat  no  green  fruit, 
nor  things  of  hard  concoction,  if  the  chiiil  suck  not,  remove 
the  flux  with  purges,  such  as  leave  a  blooding  quality  behind 
them;  as  syrup- of  honey  or  roses,  or  a  clyster.  Take  the 
decoction  of  millium^  myrobolans,  each  two  or  three  ounces, 
with  an  ounce  or  two  of  syrup  of  roses  and  make  a  clyster. 
After  cleansing,  if  it  proceed  from  a  hot  cause,  give  syrup  of 
dried  roses,  quinceys,  myrtles,  with  a  little  sanguis  draconis. 
Also  anoint  v.'ith  oil  of  roses,  myrtles,  mastich,  each  tvv^o 
drams  ;  with  oil  of  myrtles  and  wax  make  an  ointment.  Or, 
take  red  roses,  moulin,  each  an  handful,  Cyprus  roots,  two 
drams;  make  a  bag,  boil  it  in  red  wine,  and  apply  it  to 
"the  belly.  Of,  use  the  plaster  of  bread,  or  stomach  oint- 
tnent.  If  the  cause  be  cold,  and  the  excrements  white,  give 
syrup  of  mastich,  and  quinceys,  with  mint  v»^ater.  Use  out- 
wardly mint,  mastich,  cumiuin  ;  or  take  rose  seeds  an  ounce, 
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Gummin,  anniseeds,  each  two  drawns ;  with  oil  of  mastich, 
wormwood,  and  wax,  make  an  ointment. 

Section  X. 

Of  the  Epilepsy,  and  Convulsions  in  Children. 

THIS  is  a  distemper  that  is  the  death  of  many  young 
children,  and  proceeds  from  the  brain  first,  as  when  the  hu- 
mours are  bred  in  the  brain  that  cause  it,  either  from  the  pa- 
rents or  from  vapours,  or  bad  humours  that  twitch  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  ;  it  is  also  sometimes  caused  from  other 
distempers,  and  from  bad  diet ;  likewise  the  tooth-ach,  when 
the  brain  consents,  causes  it,  and  so  does  a  sudden  fright. 
As  to  the  distemper  itself,  it  is  manifest  and  well  knowrt 
enough  where  it  is ;  and  as  to  the  cause  whence  it  comes, 
you  may  know  by  the  signs  of  the  disease  whether  it  comes 
from  bad  milk,  or  worms,  or  teeth ;  if  these  are  all  absent, 
it  is  certain  that  the  brain  is  first  affected  ;  if  it  comes  with 
the  small  pox  or  measles,  it  ceaseth  when  they  come  forth, 
if  nature  be  strong  enough. 

For  the  remedy  of  this  grievous  and  often  mortal  distem- 
per, give  the  following  powder,  to  prevent  it,  to  a  child  as 
soon  as  it  is  born  : — Take  male  piony  roots,  gathered  in  the 
decrease  of  the  moon,  a  scruple,  with  leaf  gold  make  a  pow- 
der; or  take  piony  roots  a  dram,  piony  seed*,  misletoe  of  the 
oak,  elk's-hoof,  man's-skuU,  amber,  each  a  scruple,  musk 
two  grains  ;  make  a  powder.  The  best  part  of  the  cure  is  ' 
taking  care  of  the  nurse's  diet,  which  must  not  be  disordered 
by  any  means.  If  it  be  from  corrupt  milk,  provoke  vomit- 
ing ;  to  do  which,  hold  down  the  tongue,  and  put  a  quill, 
dipped  in  sweet  almonds,  down  the  throat.  If  it  comes  from 
worms,  give  such  things  as  will  kill  them.  If  there  be  a  fe- 
ver, respect  that  also,  and  give  coral  smaraged  and  elk's-hoof. 
In  the  fit,  give  epileptic  water,  as  lavender  water,  and  rub 
with  oil  of  amber,  or  hang  a  piony  root,  elk's-hoof,  and  co- 
ral smaragedja  bout  the  neck. 

As  to  a  convulsion^  it  is  when  the  brain  labours  to  cast  out 
that  which  troubles  it ;  the  matter  is  in  the  marrow  of  the 
back,  and  fountain  of  the  nerves.  It  is  a  stubborn  disease, 
and  often  kills. 

For  remedy  whereof,  in  the  fit,  wash  the  body,  especially 
the  back  bone,  with  decoction  of  althae,  lilly-roots,  piony  and 
camomile-flowers ;  and  anoint  it  with  man's  grease,  goose 
grease,  oil  of  worms,  orris,  lillies,  foxes,  tuipentine,  mas- 
tich,  storax  and  calamint.  The  sun-flower  is  also  very  good, 
boiled  in  water,  to  wash  the  ehild. 
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PART  II. 

Cotitaining  proper  and  s-^ife  B^e^nedies  for  the- 
curino:  of  all  Distempers  tTiat  '.e  vcciillav 
to  tiie  Female  Sex,  esT)er^^'  o 

Obstructions  to  Hie  Bear  i.eo. 


HAVING  finished  the  First  Part  of  .1  i-.  Book,  and  there- 
in>  I  hop';;  ainpiy  made  good  rny  promise  to  the  read- 
er, I  CO  i3e  now  to  treat  of  ine  distempers  peculiar  to  the 
femaie  sex,  which  it  is  not  my  design  so  to  enlarge  as  to  treat 
of  all  the  distempers  they  are  incident  to,  but  those  only  to 
which  they  are  most  subject  when  in  a  breeding  condition, 
and  those  that  keep  them  from  being  so  ;  for  each  of  which 
distempers  I  have  laid  down  such  proper  and  safe  remedies, 
as,  with  the  divine  blessing,  may  be  sufficient  to  repel  them  ; 
and  since,  as;  amongst  all  the  diseases  to  which  human  nature 
is  subject,  there  is  none  that  more  diametrically  opposes  the 
very  end  of  our  creation,  and  the  design  of  Nature  in  the 
formation  of  different  sexes,  and  the  power  thereby  given  us 
j  for  the  work  of  generation^  than  that  of  sterility  or  barren- 
ness ;  which,  where  it  prevails,  renders  the  most  accomplish- 
ed midwife  but  an  useless  person,  and  destroys  the  design  of 
our  book ;  I  think  therefore  barrenness  is  an  effect  that  de- 
serves our  first  consideration. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Barrenness ;  its  several  Kinds ;  with  proper 
Remedies  against  it ;  and  the  Signs  of  Tnsufji- 
cienci/  both  in  Men  and  JVomeri. 

Section  I. 

Of  Barrenness  in  general. 

AS  there  is  no  general  rule  but  will  admit  of  some  excep- 
tion, 80  it  is  against  this  second  part ;  for,  though  I 
have  promised  to  treat  herein  only  of  diseases  peciUiar  to  the 
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female  sex,  yet  this  chapter  will  engage  me  to  speak  of  a  de- 
fect in  men,  barrenness  being  an  efiect  incident  to  them  also, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  be  handled  with  respect  lo  men 
as  well  as  women  ;  without  treating  it  so,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  make  good  the  old  proverb  of — setting  the  saddle  upon  the 
right  horse. 

Having  promised  this,  and  thereby  anticipated  an  objec- 
tion, I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter, 
which  is  Barrenne.  . 

Barrenness  is  either  natural  or  accidental.         ' 

Natural  barrenness  is,  when  a  woman  is  barren  though  the 
instruments  of  generation  are  perfect  both  in  herself  and  bus- 
baVid,  and  no  preposterous  or  diabolical  coarse  used  to  cause 
it,  and  neither  age  nor  disease,  nor  any  natural  defect  hinder- 
ing, and  yet  the  woman  remains  naturally  barren,  and  con- 
ceives not. 

Now  this  may  proceed  from  a  natural  cause:  for  if  the 
man  and  woman  be  of  one  complexion,  they  seldom  have 
children  ;  and  the  reason  is  clear,  for  the  universal  course  of 
nature  being  formed  by  the  Almighty  of  a  composition  of 
contraries  cannot  be  increased  by  a  com.posil.ion  of  likes ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  constitution  of  the  woman  be  hot  and  dry  as 
well  as  that  of  the  man,  there  can  he  no  conception  ;  and  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  man  should  be  of  a  cold  and  moist  con- 
stitution as  well  as  the  woman,  the  effect  would  be  the 
same;  and  this  barrenness  is  purely  natural.  The  only  way 
to  help  it  is  for  people  before  they  marry  to  observe  each 
others  constitution  and  complexion,  if  they  wish  to  have  chil- 
dren. If  their  complexions  and  constitutions  be  alike,  they 
are  not  fit  to  come  together,  for  the  discordant  natures  make 
the  only  harmony  in  the  work  of  generation. 

Another  natural  cause  of  barrenness  is  want  of  love  between 
man  and  wife.  Love  is  that  vital  principle  that  ought  to  in- 
spire each  organ  in  the  act  of  generation,  or  else  it  will  be 
spiritless  and  dull ;  for  ff  their  hearts  be  not  united  in  love, 
how^  should  their  seed  unite  to  cause  conception  ?  This  is 
sufficiently  evinced  in  that  there  never  follows  conception  on 
a  rape ;  therefore  if  men  and  women  wish  to  have  children, 
let  them  live  so,  that  tiieir  hearts  as  well  as  their  bodies  may 
be  united,  or  else  they  may  miss  of  their  expectations. 

A  <"hird  cause  of  natural  k'rrenness  is  the  letting  of  virgins 
blood  in  the  arm  before. their  natural  courses  are  come  dov»m, 
which  is  usually  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  of  their 
age ;  sometimes,  perhrips,  before  the  thirteenth,  but  neaer 
before  the  twelfth.  And  because  usually  they  are  out  of  or- 
der and  indisposed  before  their  pm-gations  come  down,  their 
parents  run  to  the  doct®r  to  know  what  is  the  matter :  he 
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then  prescribes  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm,  seeing  it  was  ful- 
ness of  blood  which  was  the  cause  offending ;  this  makes  her 
well  at  present ;  and  when  the  young  virgin  happens  to  be  in 
the  same  disorder  again,  the  mother  straight  runs  to  a  surgeon, 
and  he-directly  uses  the  same  remedy  :  by  those  means  the 
blood  is  diverted  from  its  proper  channel,  that  it  comes  not 
down  to  the  womb,  as  in  other  women,  and  so  the  womb 
dries  up,  and  the  v/oman  is  for  ever  barren.  The  way  to 
prevent  this  is,  to  let  no  virgin  blood  in  the  arm  before  her 
courses  come  down  well-;  but,  if  there  be  occasion,  let  her 
blood  in  the  foot,  for  that  will  bring  the  blood  downwards, 
and,  by  that  means,  provoke  the  menstrues  to  come  down. 

Another  cause  of  natural  barrenness,  is  debility  in  copula- 
tion.    If  persons  perform  not  that  act  with  all  the  heat  and 
ardour  that  nature  requires,  they  may  as  well  let  it  alone,  and 
expect  to  have  children  without  it ;  frigidity  and  coldness  ne- 
ver producing  conception.     Of  the  cure  of  this  we  will  speak 
by  and  by,  after  I  have  spoken  of  accidental  barrenness,  which 
is  vv'hat  is  occasioned  by  some  morbific  matter  or  infirmity  up- 
Oil  the  body  either  of  the-^an  or  the  woman,  which  being 
noved  they  become  fi'uitful.     And  smce,  as  I  have  before 
:ed,  the  first  and  great  law  of  the  creation  was  to  increase 
:!  Kiult'if.lyf  so  barrenness  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  law, 
a  k1  frustrates  the  end  of  our  creation  ;  and  that  it  is  a  great 
arniction  to  divers  to  be  without  children,  and  often  causes 
man  and  wife  to  have  hard  thoughts  one  of  another,  each 
;  party  thinking  the  cause  not  in  them ;  I  shall  here,  for  the 
I  satisfaction  of  welKmeaning  people,  set  down  the  signs  and 
!  causes  of  insufficiency  both  in  men  and  women,  premising 
first,  that  when  people  have  no  children,  they  naust  not  attach 
blame  to  either  party,  for  neither  may  be  in  the  fault ;  for 
.  pei-haps  God  sees  it  not  good  (for  reasons  best  known  unto 
j  himself)  to  give  them  any ;  of  which  we  have  divers  instan- 
ces, in  history.     And  though  the  Almighty  in  the  production 
1  of  nature,  works  by  natural  means,  yet  where  he  withholds 
i  his  bbssing,  natural  means  are  ineifectunl  ,  for  it  is  the  bles- 
I  iaag  which  is  the  power  and  energy  by  which  iiatuic  brings 
her  productions  forth. 

Section  If. 

'Signs  and  Causes  of  InsufFiciej;c)-  in  lylen. 

ONE  cause  may  be  in  some  viciousncss  of  the  yard,  as 

,  if  the  same  be  crooked?  or  any  ligament  thereof  distorted  ov 

1  broken,  whereby  the  ways  and  passages  through  which  the 

leed  should  flow  come  to  be  stopt  or  vitiated. 

Another  cause  may  be  too  much  weakness  of  tho  vp.rd,  snd 
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tenderness  thereof,  so  that  it  is  not  strongly  enough  erected,, 
to  inject  seed  into  the  womb ;  for  the  strength  and  stiffness  of 
the  yard  very  much  conduce  to  conception,  by  reason  of  the 
forcible  injection  of  the  seed. 

Also,  if  the  stones  have  received  any  hurt,  so  that  they 
cannot  exercise  the  proper  gift  in  producing  seed,  or  if  they 
be  oppressed  with  any  inflammation  or  tumour,  wound  or 
ulcer,  or  are  drawn  up  within  the  belly,  and  not  appearing 
outwardly  ;  these  are  signs  of  insufficiency,  and  causes  of 
barrenness. 

Also,  a  man  may  be  barren  by  reason  of  the  defect  of  seed ; 
as  first,  if  he  cast  forth  no  seed  at  all,  or  less  in  substance 
than  is  needful.  Or,  secondly,  if  the  seed  be  vicious,  or  un-  ' 
fit  for  generation  ;  as  on  the  one  side  it  happens  in  bodies  that.^ 
are  gross  and  fat,  the  matter  of  it  being  defective ;  and  on  j 
the  other  side  too  much  leanness,  or  continual  wasting  or -i 
consumption  of  body,  destroys  seed  ;  nature  turning  all  the  | 
matter  and  substance  thereof  into  nutriment  for  the  body.        ^ 

Too  frequent  copulation  is  also  one  great  cause  of  barren,  ^i 
ness  in  men,  as  it  abstracteth  the? seminal  moisture  fioin  the  s 
stories  before  it  is  sufficiently  prepared  and  concocted  ;  so  if  ,| 
any  one  by  daily  copulation  do  exhaust  and  draw  out  all  thes| 
moisture  of  the  seed,  then  do  the  stones  draw  the  moist  hu-|. 
mours  from  the  superior  veins  into  themselves  ;  and  so  bav-^j 
ing  but  little  blood  in  them,  they  are  forced  of  necessity  toi? 
cast  it  out  raw  and  unconcocted,  and  thus  the  stones  are  vio- 
lently deprived  of  the  moisture  of  their  veins,  and  the  snpe- 
rior  veins  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  for  their  pro- 
per nourishment,  thei^eby  depriving  the  body  of  its  vital  ppi- 
7-its  ;  and  therefore  no  wonder  that  those  who  use  imnic. de- 
rate copulation  are  very  weak  in  their  bodies,  seeing  thtir 
whole  frame  is  thereby  deprived  of  the  best  and  purest  biood 
and  spirit,  insomuch  that  many  who  have  been  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  that  pleasure  have  killed  themselves  in  the  very  act  j 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  such  unconcocted  and  undigested 
seed  should  be  unfit  for  generation. 

Gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  other  excessee,  do  so  much 
hinder  men  from  fruitfulness,  that  it  makes  them  unfit  for 
generation. 

,  But  among  other  causes  of  barrenness  in  m.en,  this  also  is 
one  that  makes  them  barren,  and  almost  of  the  naiure  of  eu- 
nuchs ;  and  that  is,  the  incision  or  cutting  of  the  veins  behind 
their  ear;s,  which.  In  case  of  distempers,  is  oftentimes  done; 
for  iccording  to  the  opinion  of  most  physicians  and  anato-, 
nrasts,  the  seed  flows  frOm  the  brain,  by  the  veins  behind  tfaCj 
ears,  more  than  rrom  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  from  whencCj 
k  is'very  probable,  that  the  transmission  of  the  seed  is  hiflf* 
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^ered  by  the  cutting  of  the  veins  behind  the  ears,  so  ihat  it 
r  cannot  descend  at  all  to  the  testicles,  or  comes  thither  very 
I  crude  and  ravv\     Thus  much  for  the  signs  and  causes  of  bar- 
renness in  men. 

Section   III. 

Signs  and  Causes  W  Insufficiency  or  Barrenness  in. 

Women. 

ALTHOUGH  there  are  many  causes  of  the  barrenness 
of  women,  yet  the  chief  and  principal  are  internal,  respect- 
ing either  the  privy  parts,  the  womb,  or  m.enstruous  blood  i 
therefore  Hippocrates  saiih,  in  speaking  of  the  easy  or  diffi- 
cult conception  of  wonien,  the  first  consideration  is  to  be  had 
of  their  species,  for  little  women  are  more  apt  to  conceive 
than  great ;  slender  than  gross  ;  white  and  feir  than  ruddy 
and  h.igh-coloured  ;  black  than  wan  ;  those  that  have  their 
veins  conspicuous  are  m.vore  apt  to  conceive  than  others  ;  but 
to  be  very  fleshy  is  evil ;  but  io  have  great  and  swelled  breasts 
is  good. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  monthly  purgatioDS, 
whether  they  have  flowed  dniy  and  plentifully  every  iHonth, 
and  are  of  a  good  coiour,  and  v/hether  they  have  been  equal 
every  month. 

Then  the  womb  c-r  place  of  conception  is  to  be  considered  ; 
it  ought  to  be  clean  and  sound,  dry  and  soft ;  not  retracted 
or  drawn  up;  not  prone,  nor  descending  downwards;  nor 
the  mouth  thereof  turned  awiy,  nor  too  close  shut.  But  to 
speak  :rore  parLicuTariy : 

The  hrat  parts  to  bespoken  of  are,  the  pudendaj  or  privi- 
ties, and  the  u'omb-;  which  parts  are  shut  and  inclosed  either 
by  nature  or  against  nature,  and  from  hence  such  in  wom.en 
2irQ  ckVlqA  imperfores^  as  in  some  v.-om.en  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  continues  coinpressed  or  closed  up,  fi'om  the  time  of 
their  birth  until  the  corr^ing  down  of  the  courses,  and  then  on 
a  sudden,  Vv^hen  their  terms  press  forward  to  purgation,  they 
are  affected  with  great  and  unusual  pains ;  some  of  these  break 
of  their  own  accord,  others  are  opened  and  dissected  by  phy- 
sicians, others  never  break  at  all,  and  it  brings  death. 

All  these  Atius  particularly  handles,  shewing  that  the  v/omb 
is  shut  three  diiterent  ways  which  hinder  conception.  The 
first  is,  when  the  lips  of  the  pudenda  grovv'  or  cleave  together  ; 
the  second  is,  vrhen  there  are  certain  membranes  growing  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  matrix  within;  the  third  is,  Vvhen 
(though  the  lips  and  bosom  of  the  pudtuda  may  appear  fair 
and  open)  the  mouth  of  the  womb  may  be  quite  shut  up  :  all 
which  are  occasions  of  barrenness,  in  that  they  hinder  both 
;^he  use  gf  manj  the  monthly  courses,  and  conception,      '  - 
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But  amongst  all  the  causes  of  barrenness  in  women  the 
greatest  is  in  the  womb,  which  is  the  field  of  generation  ;  and 
jf  this  field  be  corrupt  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  fruit,  let  it  be 
ever  so  well  sown,  for  it  may  be  unfit  for  generation,  by  rea- 
son of  many  distempers  to  which  it  is  subject ;  as  for  instance, 
over  much  heat,  and  over  much  cqjid :  for  women  whc^:e 
wombs  are  too  thick  and  cold,  cannot  conceive,  because  cold- 
ness extinguishes  the  heat  of  human  seed.  Immoderate  mois- 
ture of  the  womb  also  destroys  the  seed  of  man,  and  makes 
it  ineffectual,  as  corn  sown  in  ponds  and  marsfees ;  and  so 
docs  over  much  dryness  in  the  womb,  so  that  the  seed  pe- 
risheth  for  vv^ant  of  nutriment.  Immoderate  heat  of  the  womb 
is  also  a  cause  of  barrenness,  for  it  scorcheth  up  the  seed,  as 
corn  sown  in  the  drought  of  summer ;  for  immoderate  heat 
hurts  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  as  no  conception  can  live  in 
the  woman. 

And  when  unnatural  humours  are  engendered,  as  too  much 
phlegm,  tympanies,  wind,  water,  worms,  or  any  such  evil 
humours  abounding,  contrary  to  natiire,  causes  barrenness, 
as  does  also  the  terms  not  coming  down  in  due  order,  as  I 
have  aVeady  said. 

A  woman  may  also  have  other  accidental  causes  of  barren- 
r.css,  (at  least  such  as  may  hinder  her  conceptiosi,)  as  sudden 
frights,  anger,  grief,  and  perturbation  of  the  mind;  too  vio- 
lent exercises,  as  leaping,  dancing,  running,  &c.  after  copu- 
lation, and  the  like.  But  I  will  now  add  some  signs  by  which 
these  things  may  be  known. 

If  the  cause  of  barrenness  be  in  the  man,  through  over 
much  heat  in  his  seed,  the  woman  may  easily  feci  that  ia 
receiving  it. 

If  the  nature  of  the  woman  be  too  hot,  and  souniit  for 
conception,  it  will  appear  by  having  her  tcnr.s  very  litt'ie,  and 
the  colour  inclining  to  yellowness  ;  she  Is  also  very  hasty, 
choleric,  and  crafty,  her  pulse  beats  very  swift,  ard  she  is 
very  desirous  of  copuiation. 

To  know  whether  the  fault'  is  in  llic  mnn  or  the  V;-omaii. 
sprinkle  the  man's  urine  upon  a  lettuce  leaf,  and  tiie  womai.:  . 
upon  another,  and  that  Avhich  dries  up  first  is  onfiiutft: 
Also  take  five  wheatcn  corns,  and  seven  beans,  pv.t  tlicm  i^ 
earthen  pots,  and  let  tlie  party  make  water  thertin.  I.r; 
this  stand  seven  days,  and  it  in  that  tim'cth^y  begin  to  pprciU, 
then  the  party  is  fruitful ;  but  if  they  sprout  not,  then  the 
party  is  barren,  whether  it  Le  man  or  woman. 

There  are  some  that  make  this  experiment  of  women's 
fruitfulness  :  Take  myrrh,  red  storax,  and  some  odoriferor 
things,  and  make  a  perfume  of  it,  v.'hich  Jet  the  woman  re- 
ceive jjito  the  neck  of  the  womb  through  a  fivanei  \  if  tl.i- 
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woman  feels  the  smoke  ascend  through  her  body  to  the  nose, 
then  she  is  fruitful,  otherwise  bairen.  Some  also  take  garlic 
and  beer,  and  let  the  woman  lie  on  her  back  upon  it,  and 
if  she  feel  the  scent  thereof  to  her  nose  it  is  a  sign  of  fruit- 
fulness. 

Culpepper  and  others  also  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the. 
following  experiment. 

Take  a  handful  of  barley,  and  steep  half  of  it  In  the  urine 
of  the^man,  and  the  other  half  in  the  urine  of  the  woman, 
for  the  space  of  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  then  take  it  out 
and  set  the  man's  by  itself,  and  the  woman's  by  itself:  set  it 
in  a  flower  pot,  or  some  other  thing  where  you  may  let  it  dry, 
then  water  the  man's  every  morning  v/ith  his  own  urine,  and 
the  woman's  with  her's  ;  that  which  grows  first  is  the  most 
fruitful;  and  if  one  grow  not  at  all,  that  party  is  naturally 
barren. 

But  having  now  spoken  enough  of  the  disease,  it  is  high 
time  to  assign  the  cure. 

If  barrenness  proceeds  from  stoppage  of  the  menstrues,  let 
the  woman  sv/eat,  for  that  opens  the  parts  ;  and  the  best  way 
to  sweat  is  in  a  hot  house.  Then  let  the  womb  be  strength- 
ened by  drinking  a  draught  of  white  wine,  wherein  a  handful 
of  stinking  arrack,  first  bruised,  has  been  boikd :  for  by  a 
secret  magnetic  virtue  it  strengthens  the  womb,  and  by  a  sym- 
pathetic quality  removes  any  disease  thereof.  To  which  also 
add  a  handful  of  vervain,  which  is  very  good  to  strengthen 
both  the  womb  and  head,  which  are  -commonly  aflBicted  to- 
gether by  sympathy.  Having  used  these  two  or  three  days, 
if  they  come  not  down,  take  of  calamint,  penny-royal,  thyme, 
bettony,  dittany,  burnet,  feverfevv,  mugwort,  sage,  piony- 
roots,  juniper-berries,  half  a  handful  of  each,  or  so  many  as 
can  be  got ;  let  all  thege  be  boiled  in  beer,  and  taken  for  her 
ordinary  drink. 

Take  one  part  of  the  gentian  root,  two  parts  of  centaur}'-, 
distil  them  with  ale  in  an  alembic,  after  you  have  bruised  the 
gentian  roots  and  infused  them  well,  This  water  is  an  admi- 
rable remedy  to  provoke  the  term.s.  But  if  you  have  not  this 
water  in  readiness,  take  a  dram  of  centaury,  and  half  a  dram 
of  gentian  roots  bruised,  boiled  in  posset  drink,  and  take  a 
draught  of  it  at  night  going  to  bed.  Seed  x>f  wild  navew 
beaten  to  powder,  and  a  dram  of  it  taken  in  the  morning  in 
white  wine,  is  also  very  good ;  but  if  it  answers  not,  she 
must  be  let  blood  in  the  legs.  And  be  sure  you  administer 
your  medicines  a  little  before  the  full  of  the  moon,  or  between 
the  new  and  full  moon,  but  by  no  means  in  the  wane  of  the- 
moon,  for  if  you  do  they  v\-iil  be  ineffectual. 

If  barrenness  proceeds  from  the  overflowing  of  the  meu- 

Q  2 
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strues,  then  strengthen  the  womb  as  5-011  were  taught  before, 
afterward  anoint  the  reins  of  the  back  with  oil  of  roses,  oil 
of  nnyrtle,  and  oil  of  quinceys,  every  night,  then  wrap  a  piece 
of  white  bays  about  your  reins,  the  cotton  side  next  the  skin, 
and  keep  the  same  always  to  it.  But  above  all  I  recommend 
this  medicine  to  you : — Take  comfrey  leaves  or  roots,  and 
clovvn  wound  wort,  of  each  a  handful,  bruise  them  well,  boil 
them  in  ale,  and  drink  a  good  draught  of  it  now  and  then  :  or' 
take  cinnamon,  cassia  lignea,  opium,  of  each  two  drams ; 
myrrh,  white  pepper,  galbanum,  of  each  one  dram  ;  dissolve  ' 
the  gum  and  opium  in  white  wine ;  beat  the  rest  into  pow- 
der :  then  make  pills  by  mixing  them  together  exactly ;  and 
let  the  patient  take  two  every  night  going  to  bed  ;  but  let  the 
pills  not  exceed  fifteen  graips. 

If  barrenness  proceeds  from  a  flux  of  the  womb,  the  cure 
must  be  according  to  the  cause  producing  it,  or  which  it  pro- 
ceeds from,  which  may  be  known  by  its  signs ;  for  a  flux  of 
the  womb  being  a  continual  distillation  from  it  for  a  long  time 
together,  and  the  colour  of  what  is  voided  shews  what  hu- 
mour it  is  that  offends :  in  some  it  is  red,  and  that  proceeds 
from  blood  putrefied  :  in  some  it  is  yellow,  and  tliat  denotes 
choler :  in  others  white  and  pale,  and  that  denotes  phlegm. 
If  pure  blood  comes  out,  as  if  a  yein  was  opened,  some  cor- 
rosion or  gnawing  of  the  womb  is  to  be  feared.  AlLof  them 
are  known  by  these  signs. 

The  place  of  conception  is  continually  moist  with  the  hu- 
mours, the  face  is  discoloured,  the  party  loathes  meat  and 
breathes  v/ith  difficulty,  the  eyes  are  much  swollen,  which  is 
sometimes  without  pain.  If  the  offending  hum>our  be  pure 
blood,  ^.hen  you  must  let  blood  in  the  arm,  and  the  cephalic 
vein  is  fittest  t'C>  draw  back  the  blood,  and  then  let  the  juice 
of  plantain  and  comfrey  be  injected  into  the  womb.  If 
phlegm  be  the  cause,  let  cinnamon  be  a  spice  used  in  all  her 
m.eats  and  drinks,  and  let  her  take  a  little  Venice  treacle  or 
mithridate  every  morning.  Let  her  boil  burnet,  mugwort,^ 
feverfew,  and  vervain,  in  all  her  broths.  Also  half  a  dram  of 
myirh,  taken  every  morning.,  is  an  excellent  remedy  against 
this  malady.  If  choler  be  the  cause,  let  her  take  burrage, 
bugiOEC,  red  roses,  endive,  and  succory  roots,  lettuce  and 
white  poppy  seed,  of  each  a  handful;  boil  these  in  white 
wine  till  one  half  be  wasted  ;  let  her  drink  half  a  pint  every 
morning;  to  which  half  a  pint  add  syriip  of  peach  flowers 
and  syrup  of  cichony,  of  each  an  ounce  j  with  a  little  rhu- 
barb, and  this  w'lW  gently  purge  l\er.  if  it  proceeds  from 
putrefied  blood,  let  her  be  blocJ-  ■  ■''  rhe  foot,_  and  ^tli-'-'' 
strengthen  the   womb,  as  directe  .^    '.  .opping  oft; 

meastrues. 
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If  ban'enness  be  occasioned  by  the  falling  out  of  the  womb, 

as  sometimes  happens,  let  her  apply  sweet  scents  to  her  nose, 
such  as  civit,  gaibanum,  storax,  calamitis,  wood  of  aloes, 
and  such  other  things  as  are  of  that  nature ;  and  let  her  lay 
stinking  things  to  the  womb,  such  as  asafoetida,  oil  of  amber, 
or  the  smoke  of  her  own  hair,  being  burnt :  for  this  is  a  cer- 
tain truth,  that  the  womb  flies /row  all  stinking  things,  and 
to  all  sweet  things.  But  the  m.ost  infallible  cure  in  this  case  is, 
take  a  common  burdoc  leaf,  (which  you  may  keep  dry  if  you 
please  all  the  year,)  apply  this  to  her  head,  and  it  will  draw 
the  womb  upwards.  In  fits  of  the  mother,  apply  it  to  the 
soles  of  her  feet,  and  it  will  draw  the  womb  downwards. 
Bar-seed  beaten  to  powder  draws  the  womb  which  way  you 
please,  according  as  it  is  applied. 

If  ban-enness  proceeds  from  a  hot  cause,  let  the  party  take 
whey,  and  clarify  it,  then  boil  plantain  leaves  and  roots  in  it, 
and  drink  it  for  her  ordinary  drink.  Let  her  also  inject  the 
juice  of  plaintain  into  the  womb  with  a  syringe  ;  if  in  win- 
ter, when  you  can  get  thejviice,  make  a  strong  decoction  of 
the  leaves  and  roots  in  water,  and  inject  that  up  with  a  sy- 
ringe ;  let  it  be  but  blood-warm,  and  you  will  find  this  me- 
dicine of  great  efficacy.  And  further,  to  take,  away  barr  j^i- 
ness  proceeding  from  hot  causes,  take  often  conserve  of  roses, 
cold  lozenges  made  of  tragacanth,  the  confection  of  traisan- 
taij ;  and  use  to  smell  som^e  camphire,  rose  water,  and  saun- 
ders.  It  is  also  good  to  bleed  the  basilica,  or  liver-vein,  and 
take  four  or  five  ounces  of  blood,  and  then  take  this  purge  : 
take  electuarum.  de  epithymo  de  succo  rosariim,  of  each  two 
drams  and  a  half,  clarified  whey  four  ounces  ;  mix  them  well 
together,  and  take  it  in  the  morning  fasting ;  sleep  after  it 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  fast  four  hours  after  it,  and 
about  an  hour  before  you  eat  any  thing  drink  a  good  draught 
of  whey.  Also  take  liiy-water  four  ounces ;  mandragora 
water  one  ounce  ;  saffron  half  a  scruple  ;  beat  the  saffron  to 
powder,  and  mix  it  w^ith  the  v\'aters,  and  drink  them  warm 
in  the  morning :  use  this  eight  days  together. 

Section   IV. 

Some  excellent  Remedies  against  Barrenness,  and  to 
cause  Fruitfulness. 

TAKE  broom  flowers,  smallage,  parsley-seed,  cummin, 
mugv^ort,  feverfew,  of  each  half  a  scruple ;  aloes  half  an 
ounce ;  India  salt,  saf?i-on,  of  ench  a  dram  ;  beat  and  mix 
th'"  ,  -'"  *:jgpther.  and  pn^  it  to  five  ounces  of  feverfew  wa^ 
•-,.  -.,,  ,■  ■■-.  ..•...->    ,.  ,'  i^«.  ^-  —■  'd  and  dry  in  a  warm 

/:■  aiter  srsother :  then 
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make  each  dram  into  six  pills,  and  take  one  of  them  every 
other  night  before  supper.  ■ 

For  a  purging  medicine  against  barrenness  : — Take  conserve 
of  benedicta  lax,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  depsillo,  three 
drams  :  electuary  de  succo  rosarum,  one  dram  ;  mix  them 
together  with  feverfew-water,  and  drink  it  in  the  morning  be- 
times. About  three  days  after  the  patient  hath  taken  the 
purge,  let  her  be  let  blood  four  or  five  ounces  in  the  median 
or  common  black  vein  in  the  right  foot  ;  and  then  take  five 
days  one  after  another,  filed  ivory  a  dram  and  a  half,  in  fever- 
few-water ;  and  during  the  time,  let  her  sit  in  the  following 
bath  an  hour  together  morning  and  night : — Take  wild  yellow 
rapes,  caucus,  bslsom  wood  and  fmit,  ashkeys,  of  each  two 
handfuls,  red  and  white  behen,  broom-flowers,  of  each  a 
handful  ;  muak  three  grains,  amber,  saffron,  amber,  and 
broom-flowers,  put  them  into  the  decoetion  after  it  is  boiled 
and  strained. 

A  confection  very  good  against  barrenness  :-— Take  pista- 
chia,  phigles,  eringoes,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  saffron  one 
dram  ;  lignum  aloes,  galengal,  mace,  coriophilia,  balm  flow- 
ers, red  and  white  behen,  of  each  four  scruples ;  shaven 
ivory,  cassia  bark,  of  each  two  scruples  ;  syrup  of  confect- 
ed  ginger  tvvclve  ounces,  white  sugar  six  ounces  ;  decoct  all 
these  well  together  in  twelve  oinices  of  balm  water,  and  stir 
it  well  together;  then  put  to  it  musk  and  amber,  of  each  a 
scruple ;  take  thereof  the  quantity  of  an  nutmeg  three  times 
a  day,  in  the  morning,  an  hour  before  noon,  and  an  hour 
after  supper. 

But  if  the  cause  of  barrenness  either  in  man  or  w^oman  be 
through  scarcity  or  dimiaution  of  the  natural  seed,  then  such 
things  are  to  be  taken  as  do  increase  the  seed  and  incite  or 
stir  up  to  venery,  and  further  conception,  which  1  shall  here 
set  down,  and  then  conclude  this  chapter  of  barrenness. 

For  this,  yellow  rape  seed  baked  in  bread  is  very  good  : 
also  you*ng  fat  flesh  not  too  much  salted ;  also  saffron,  the 
talis  stincus,  and  long  pepper  prepared  in  wine.  Avoid  sour, 
sharp,  doggy,  and  slimy  meats,  long  sleep  after  meat,  with 
furfeiting  and  drunkenness,  and  as  much  as  they  can  keep 
themselves  from  sorrow. 

These  things  following  increase  the  natural  seed,  and  stir 
up  venery,  and  recover  the  seed  again  when  it  is  lost,  viz. 
eggs,  milk,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  sparrows  brains,  flesh,  bones 
and  all ;  the  stones  and  pizzles  of  bulls,  bucks,  rams,  and 
bears  ;  also  eock  stones,  lamb  stones,  partridges,  quail  and 
pheasants  eggs:  this  is  an  undeniable  aphorism  that  whatever 
any  creature  is  addicted  to^  they  move  or  incite  the  woman 
or  man  that  eats  the.m  to  the  like  j  and  ther^&re  partridges. 
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quails,  sparrows  &c.  being  much  addicted  to  venery,  they 
work  the  same  effect  inthos*^  men  and  women  that  eat  them* 
Also  take  notice,  that  in  what  part  of  the  body  the  faculty 
which  you  would  strengthen  lies,  take  flie  same  part  of  the 
body  of  another  animal,  in  whom  the  faculty  is  strong,  as  a 
medicine.  As  for  instance,  the  procreative  faculty  lies  in  the 
testicles,  therefore  cock-«tone3,  lamb-stones,  &c.  are  proper 
to  stir  up  venery.  I  will  also  give  you  another  general  rule ; 
all  creatures  that  are  fruitful  being  eaten,  render  those  fruit- 
ful that  eat  them,  as  crabs,  lobsters,  prawns,  pigeons,  &c. 
The  stones  of  a  fox,  dried  and  beaten  to  powder,  and  a  drara 
, taken  in  the  morning  in  sheep's  milk,  and  the  stones  of  a 
boar,  taken  in  a  hke  manner,  are  very  good.  The  heart  of 
a  male  quail  carried  about  the  man,  and  the  heart  of  a  female 
quail  carried  about  the  woman,  causeth  natural  love  and 
fruitfulness.  Let  them  also  that  would  increase  their  seedj 
eat  and  drink  of  the  best  as  much  as  they  can,  for,  sine  cere- 
re  et  libera  friget  Fenusy  is  an  old  proverb,  which  is,  nvith- 
cut  good  meat  and  good  drink  Venus  nuill  be  fro%en  to  death. 

Pottages  are  good  to  increase  the  seed,  such  as  are  made 
of  beans,  peas,-  and  lupines,  and  mix  the  rest  with  sugar.— 
French  beaws,  wheat  sodden  in  broth,  anniseed,  also  onions 
stewed,  garlics,  leeks,    yellow   rapesj   fresh   bug  wort-roots, 
oringo-roots  confected,    ginger  confected,    &c.      Of  fruits, 
hazel-nuts,  cypress-nuts,  pitachia,  almonds,  and  marchpanes 
made  thereof.     Spices  good  to  increase  seed  are^  cinnamon, 
I  cardanum,  galengal,  long  pepper,    cloves,    ginger,    saffron, 
I  asafcetida,  taken   a   dram  and  a  half  in  good  wine,  is  very" 
•good  for  this  purpose.  - 

The  weakness  and  debility  of  a  man's  yard  being  a  great 
hinderance  to  procreation,  to  strengthen  it  let  him  use  the 
following  ointments  ;  take  wax,  oil  of  bevercod,  marjoi*am 
gentle,  and  oil  of  confius,  of  each  a  like  quantity,  mix  it  in- 
to an  ointm.ent  and  put  to  it  a  little  musk,  with  vrhich  anoint 
j  the  yard,  cods,  &c.     Take  of  house  emmets  three  drams, 
roil  of  white  sefanum,  oil  of  lillies,  of  each  an  oaiice  ;  pound 
I  and  bruise  the  ants,  put  them  to  the  oil,  and  let  ihem  stand 
in  the  sun  six  days,  then  strain  out  the  oil,  and  add  to  it  eu- 
phorbium  one  scruple,  pepper  and  rue  of  each  one  dram, 
an<.l  mustard  seed  half  a  dram  ;  set  this  again  altogether  in 
the  sun  two  or  three  days,  and  anoint  the  instruments  of  ge- 
neration with  it. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Diseases  of  the  Womh^ 

"11  HAVE  already  said,  that  the  womb  is  the  field  of  gencra- 
J  tion  ;  and  if  this  field  be  corrupted,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect 
any  fi-uit,  though  it  be  ever  so  w^ell  so^ri  ;  it  is  therefore  not 
without  reason  that  I  intend  in  this  chapter  to  set  down  the 
several  distempers  to  which  the  womb  is  liable,  with  proper 
and  safe  remedies. 

Section  I, 
Of  the  Hot  Distempers  of  the  Womb. 

EXCESS  of  heat  is  the  cause  of  this  distemper,  for  the 
heat  of  the  womb  is  necessary  to  conception  ;  but,  if  it  be 
too  much,  it  nourisheth  not  the  seed,  but  disperseth  its  heat, 
"and  hinders  the  conception.  This  preternatural  heat  is  some- 
times from  the  birth,  and  makes  the  womb  barren  ;  but  if  it 
be  accidental,  it  is  fi-om  hot  causes,  that  bring  the  heat  and 
blood  to  the  vvornb  :  it  arises  also  from  internal  and  external 
medicines,  and  ftom  too  much  hot  meat,  drink,  and  exer- 
cise. Those  that  are  troubled  with  this  distemper  have  hut 
few  courses,  and  those  yellow,  black,  burnt,  or  t^harp  ;  have 
hair  betimes  on  their  privities ;  are  very  prone  to  lust ;  are 
subject  to  the  head-ach  ;  and  abound  with  choier.  When 
this  distemper  is  strong  upon  them,  they  have  but  few  terms, 
and  out  of  order,  being  bad,  and  hard  to  flow,  and  in  time 
they  become  hypochondriacs,  and  for  the  m.ost  part  barren, 
having  sometimes  a  frenzy  of  the  v/om.b. 

Therem.t^dy  is,  to  use  coolers,  so  that  they  offend  not  the 
vessels  that  must  be  open  for  the  flux  of  the  teniis.  T'here- 
fore  inwardly  use  coolers,  such  as  succory,  endive,  violets, 
water-lilies,  scrrei,  lei-tuce,  saunders,  and  syrups,  and  con- 
serves made  thereof.  Also  take  conserve  of  succory,  .viotets, 
water-lilies,  burrage,  each  an  ounce  ;  conserve  of  ro?es  half 
an  ounce,  diamargaton  frigid ;  diatriascental,  each  half  a 
dram;  and  v/ith  syrup  of  violets,  or  juice  of  citrons,  make 
an  electuary.  For  outward  applications  make  use  of  oint- 
ment of  roses,  violets,  v/ater-liiies,  gourds,  and  venus-nar- 
vel  applied  to  the  back  and  loins. 

Let  the  air  be  cool,  her  garments  thin,  and  her  meat  en- 
dive, lettuce,  succory,  and  barley.  Give  her  no  hot  meats 
nor  strong  wine,  unless  mixed  with  water.  Rest  is  good  for 
her,  but  she  must  abstain  from  copulation,  though  she  may 
sipep  as  long  as  she  will. 
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Section  II. 

Of  the  Cold  Distempers  of  the  Womb. 

THIS  distemper  is  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing,  and 
equally  an  enemy  to  generation,  being  caused  by  a  cold  qua- 
lity abounding  to  excess,  and  proceeds  from  a  too  cold  air, 
re>st,  idleness,  and  cooling  medicines.  It  may  be  known  by 
an  aversion  to  venery,  and  taking  no  pleasure  in  the  act  of 
copulation  when  the^  spend  their  seed.  Their  terms  are 
phlegmatic,  thick,  and  slimy,  and  do  not  flow  as  they 
should.  The  womb  is  windy,  and  the  seed  crude  and  wa- 
terish.  It  is  the  cause  of  obstructions  and  barrenness,  and 
hard  to  be  cured. 

For  the  cure  of  this  distemper  use  this  water  :--Take  ga- 
lengal,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  each  two  drams  j 
.ginger,  cubeds,  zedory,  cardanum,  each  an  ounce,  grains  of 
paradise,  long  pepper,  each  haif  an  ounce  ;  beat  them,  and 
put  them  into  six  quarts  of  wine  for  eight  days  ;  then  add 
sage,  mint,  balm,  motherwort,  each  three  handfuls.  Let. 
them  stand  eight  days  more,  then  pour  off  the  wine,  and 
beat  the  herbs  and  the  spices,  and  then  pour  on  the  wine 
again,  and  distil  them.  Or  you  m.ay  use  this : — Take  cinna- 
mon, nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  ginger,  cubeds,  cardanum, 
grains  of  paradise,  each  an  ounce  and  an  half;  galengal  six 
drams,  long  pepper  half  an  ounce,  zedory  five  drams,  bruise 
them,  and  add  six  quarts  of  wine ;  put  them  "into  a  cellar 
nine  days,  daily  stirring  them  ;  then  add  of  mint  two  hand- 
fuls, and  let  them  stand  fourteen  days,  pour  off  the  wine  and 
bruise  them,  and  then  pomr  on  the  wine  again  and  distil  them. 
Also  anoint  with  oil  of  ii^ies,  rue,  angelica,  bays,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  Let  her  diet  and  air  be  vv^arm, 
her  meat  of  easy  concoction,  seasoned  v/ith  anniseed,  fennel, 
and  thyme,  and  let  her  avoid  raw  fruits  and  milk  diets. 

Section  III. 

Of  the  Inflation  of  the  Womb. 

THE  inflation  of  the  womb  is  a  stretching  of  it  by  wind, 
called  by  some  a  w^indy  mole  ;  the  wind  proceeding  from  cold 
matter,  whether  thick  or  thin,  contained  in  the  veins  of  the 
womb,  by  which  the  weak  heat  thereof  is  overcome,  and  is 
either  flows  thither  from  other  parts,  or  is  gathered  there 
by  cold  meats  or  drinks  :  cold  air  may  be  a  procuring  cause 
of  it  also,  as  women  that  lye-in  are  exposed  to  it.  The 
wind  is  contained  either  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessels  of  the 
womb,  or  between  the  tunicles,  and  it  may  be  known  by 
-a  swelling  in  the  region   ©f  the  womb,    which  sonietVmes 
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reaches  to  the  navel,  loins,  and  diaphragma ;  and  it  rises  and 
abates  as  the  wind  increaseth  or  decreaseth.  It  differs  from 
the  dropsy,  in  that  it, never  swells  so  high;  and  that  neither 
the  physician  nor  midwife  may  take  it  for  a  conception, 
let  them  observe  the  signs  of  women  with  child,  laid  down 
in  the  first  part  oiF  this  book  ;  and  if  one  sign  be  wanting, 
they  may  suspect  it  to  be  an  inflation,  of  which  this  is  a  far- 
ther sign,  that  in  conception  the  swelling  still  increaseth,  and 
sometimes  decreaseth  ;  also  if  you  strike  upon  the  belly  in 
an  inflation,  there  will  be  a  noise,  but  not  so  in  case  there 
be  a  conception.  It  also  differs  from  a  mole ;  because  in  this 
there  is  a  u'eight  and  hardness  of  the  belly  ;  and  when  they 
move  from  one  side  to  another,  they  feel  a  weight  that  mov- 
eth  but  not  so  in  this.  If  the  inflation  be  without  the  ca- 
vity of  the  womb,  the  pain  is  greater  and  more  extensive,  nor 
is  there  any  noise,  because  the  wind  is  more  pent  up. 

This  distemper  is  neither  of  long  continuance,  nor  danger- 
ous, if  looked  after  in  time ;  and  if  it  be  in  the  cavity  of  the 
womb,  is  more  easily  expelled.  To  which  purpose  give  her 
diaphnicon,  with  a  little  castor,  and  sharp  clysters  that  ex- 
pel wind.  If  this  distemper  happen  to  a  woman  in  travail, 
let  her  not  purge  after  delivery,  nor  bleed,  because  it  is  from 
a  cold  matter;  but  if  it  come  after  chiid-bearing,  and  her 
terms  come  down  suflnciently,  and  that  she  has  fulness  of 
blood,  let  the  saphaena  vein  be  opened ;  after  w^hich  let  her 
take  the  following  electuary  :-i— Take  conserve  of  bettony  and 
rosemary,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  candied  eringoes, 
citron  peels  candied,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  diacimium,  diagal- 
cngal,  each  a  dram  ;  oil  of  anniseed  six  drops,  and  with  sy- 
rup of  citrons  make  an  electuary.  For  outward  applications 
make  a,  cataplasm,  of  rue,  mugwort,  camomile,  diU,  calamint, 
newpenny-royal,  thyme,  with  oil  of  rue,  keir,  and  camomile; 
and  lf:t  the  following  clyster,  to  expel  wind,  be  put  into  the 
womb  : — Take  agnus  castus,  rye,  calamint,  each  a  handful ; 
anniseed,  castus,  cinnamon,  each  two  drams ;  boil  them  in 
wine  to  half  a  pint.  She  may  likewise  use  sulphur,  Bath 
and  Spaw  water,  both  inward  and  outward,  because  they 
espel  wind. 

Section  IV. 
Of  a  Dropsy  in  the  Womb. 

THIS  is  a'^othev  morbific  effect  of  the  womb,  proceed- 
Sag  from  water,  as  that  before  nr.t-ntioned  did  from  wind,  by 
which  the  belly  so  swells  it  deceives  many,  causing  them  to 
■Ttjhiuk  themselves  with  child,  when,  indeed  they  are  not ;  be- 
in^  no^ilw?r  tb*n  an  vmiiaturai  ^^eUing,  yaised  by  the  gather- 
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fng  together  of  waters,  from  moisture  mixed  with  the  terms, 
and  with  an  evil  sanguification  from  the  liver  and  spleen ;  al- 
so by  immoderate  drinking,  or  eating  of  crude  meats ;  all 
which,  causing,  a  repletion,  do  suffoca-e  the  native  heat ;  it 
may  also  be  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  courses,  or  by 
any  immoderate  evacuation.  The  signs  of  this  distemper  are, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  belly,  with  the  privities,  are  puffed  up 
and  pained  ;  the  feet  swell ;  the  natural  colour  of  the  face 
decays  ;  the  appetite  is  depraved  ;  the  terms  also  are  fewer, 
and  cease  before  their  time ;  her  breasts  are  also  soft,  but 
without  milk.  This  is  distinguished  from  a  general  dropsy, 
in  that  the  lower  parts  of  the  belly  are  most  swelled  ;  neither 
does  the  sanguificative  faculty  appear  so  hurtful,  nor  the 
urine  so  pale,  nor  the  countenance  so  soon  changed,  neither 
are  the  superior  parts  so  extenuated,  as  in  a  general  dropsy. 
But  yet  this  distemper  foretels  the  total  ruin  of  the  natural 
functions,  by  that  singular  consent  the  womb  hath  with  the 
liver,  and  therefore  an  evil  habit  of  body  or  a  general  dropsy 
will  follow. 

For  the  cure  of  this  disease,  first  mitigate  the  pain  with 
fomentations  of  mellilot,  mallows,  lintseed,  camomile,  and 
althae,  then  let  the  humour  be  prepared  with  syrup  of  stag- 
chus,  calainint,  mugwort  of  both  sorts,  with  the  distilled 
waters  or  decoction  of  elder,  marjoram,  sage,  origin,  speer- 
age,  penny-royal,  and  bettony ;  and  let  her  purge  with  senna, 
agaric,  rhubarb,  and  eliterian.  To  purge  the  water : — Take 
calSnint,  mugwort,  lovage  roots,  penny-royal,  each  a  hand- 
ful ;  savin  a  pugil ;  madder  roots,  angelical,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  ;  boil  them  in  water,  and  sweeten  them  wiib  S'.jgar. 
Or,  if  she  likes  it  bettEv,  make  broths  of  the  sa-ne.  Also 
take  specirem  di?anb:o,  diamesci  dulcis,  diacalementi,  diacin- 
namoni,  diaciniini,  tvocf^  de  myrrh,  of  each  two  drams ;  su- 
gar one  pound,  with  be':tcny  water  make  lozenges,  and  let 
her  take  of  them  two  hour.;  before  meals.  Apply  also  to  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  as  hot  as  can  be  endured,  a  little  bag  of 
camomile,  cummin,  and  mellilot,  boiled  in  oil  of  rue  ;  and 
anoint  the  belly  and  privities  with  unguentum  Agrippas,  min- 
gling therewith  oil  of  Iroes,  Let  the  lower  parts  of  the  belly 
be  covered  with  a  plaister  of  bay  berries,  or  with  a  cataplasm 
made  of  cummin,  camomile  and  briony  roots,  adding  thereto 
cows  and  goats  dung.  For  injection  into  the  womb,  take 
afarum.  roots  three  drams,  penny-royal,  calamint,  each  halt" 
a  handful,  savin  a  pugil,  mechoacon  a  dram  |  anniseed,  cum- 
min, each  half  a  dram.  Boil  them,  and  tike  six  ounces  strain- 
ed, with  oil  of  elder  and  orris,  each  an  ounce;  and  inject  it 
into  tlie  womb  by  a  metrcnchita;  let  the  air  be  liotfaud  dry. 
Moderate  ekcercise  miv  be  allowed,  but  much  sleeb  is  foi^ 
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bidden.  She  may  eat  the  flesh  of  partridges,  larks,  chick- 
ens, mountain  birds,  hares,  coneys,  &c.  and  let  her  drink  br 
wine  mixed  with  a  little  water. 

Section  V. 

Of  an  Inflammation  of  the  Womb. 

.  THIS  effect  is  a  tumour  possessing  the  womb,  accohi- 
panied  with  unnatural  heat,  by  obstruction,  and  gathering 
together  of  corrupt  blood  ;  for  the  blood  that  comes  to  the 
womb  gets  out  of  the  vessels  into  its  substance,  and  grows 
hot,  putrefies,  and  causes  an  inflamm.ation,  either  all  over, 
or  in  part,  before  or  behind,  above  or  below.  This  happens 
also  by  suppression  of  the  menstrues,  repletion  of  the  whole 
body,  immoderate  copulation,  often  handling  of  thegefiitals, 
difficult  child-birth,  vehement  agitation  of  the  body,  or  by 
falls  or  blows.  Tiie  signs  of  this  inflammation  are  tiiinours, 
with  heat  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb,  stretching  and 
heaviness  in  the  privities,  also  a  pain  in  the  head  and  ston^ach, 
with  vomiting,  coldness  of  the  knees,  convulsions  of  the  neck, 
doting,  trembling  of  the  heart ;  and  sometimes  straitness  of 
breath,  by  reason  of  heat  which  is  communicated  to  the  dia- 
phragm or  midriff;  and  the  breasts,  sympathizing  with  the 
womb,  are  pained  and  swelled  ;  but  more  particularly,  if  the 
fore  part  of  the  matrix  be  inflamed,  the  privities  are  grieved, 
and  the  urine  is  suppressed,  or  flows  forth  v^nth  diff  culty  ;  if 
it  be  behind,  the  loins  and  back  suifer,  and  the  belly  is  bcmhd  ; 
if  the  inflammation  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  the  pain 
is  towards  the  navel :  if  the  neck  of  the  womb  be  affected, 
tie  midwife,  putting-  up  her  finger,  may  feel  the  mouth  of  it 
retracted  and  closed  lid,  with  a  hardness  about  it.  As  to  the 
prognostics  of  it,  all  inflammations  of  the  vvomb  are  danger- 
ous, and  sometimes  deadly,  especially  if  it  be  all  over  the 
womb;  if  the  woman  be  with  child  she  rarely  escapes;  an 
abortion  follow^s,  and  the  mother  dies. 

As  to  the  cure  :  first,  letlhe  hum.ours  flowing  to  the  womb 
be  repelled  ;  for  the  effecting  of  which,  after  the  body  hath 
been  opened  with  cooling  clysters,  ietling  of  blood  will  be 
needful  :  open  therefore  a  vein  in  the  a:m,'  but  have  a  care  of 
bleeding  in'the  f)Ot,  lest  thereby  you  draw  more  blood  to  the 
womb;  l-ut  afterwards,  if  yen  ptrceive  it  to  be  from  the 
.terms  stopped,  you  may.  'i'-t  criraon  of  Galen  is,  that+he 
blood  may  be  diverted  by  bie;  ung  in  the  arm,  or  cnppirg 
the  breasts  ;  and  tliat  may  be  by  (  pering  an  ancle  vein,  and 
cifpiping  upon  the  hips, 'Then  jurge  gently,  with  ca?pia, 
rhubarb,  senna,  and  mirj^bouins,  thus: — l.Vke  sen^a  Uvo 
drams,  anniseed  o.ie  scmpic:  rninibolans  half  an.ouuce,  bv-- 
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ley  water  a  sufficient  quantity,  make  a  decoction  ;  dissolve  it 
in  syrup  of  succory,  with  rhubarb  two  ounces,  pulp  of  cas- 
sia half  an  ounce,  oil  of  anniseed  two  drops,  and  make  a 
potion.  Also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  anoint  the  pri- 
vities and  reins  with  oil  of  roses  and  quinceys.  Make  -plas- 
ters of  plantain,  lintseed,  barley-meal,  mellilot,  fenugreek, 
and  white  of  eggs ;  and  if  the  pain  be  vehement  add  a  little 
opium.  For  repellers  and  anodynes  take  venus-narvel,  purs- 
lain,  lettuce,  house-lerk,  vine  leaves,  each  a  handful,  boil 
them  in  wine,  and  barley-meal  two  ounces :  pomegranate 
flowers  two  drams,  boil  a  dram  Vv'ith  oil  of  roses,  and  make 
a  poultice.  Or  take  diacibilon  simple,  tv\"o  ounces,  juice  of 
venus-n^rvel  and  plantain,  each  half  an  ounce,  take  of  fennu- 
greek,  mallovv  roots,  decocted  figs,  lintseed,  barley-meal, 
doves  dung,  turpentinje,  of  each  three  drams,  deers  suet  half 
a  dram,  opium  half  a  scruple,  and  with  Vv'ax  n-.p.ke  a  plaster. 
Affer  it  is  ripe,  break  it  by  motion  of  the  body,  coughing, 
sneezing,  or  else  by  cupping  and  pessaries:  as,  take  rue  haTf 
a  handful,  figs  an  ounce,  pigeons  dung,  orris  roots  each  half 
a  dram ;  vvi'di  wool  make  a  pessary.  After  it  is  broken,  and 
the  pains  abate,  then  cleanse  and  lieal  the  ulcer  with  such 
cleansers  as  these,  viz.  whey,  barley-water,  honey,  worni- 
wood,  sma'iage,  gribus,  orris,  birthwort^  myrrli,  turpcntire, 
allum  :  also  take  a  pint  of  new  milk  boiled,  honey  half  a 
pint,  oiris  powder  hair  an  ounce,  and  use  it  very  often  eve- 
ry day.  If  it  break  about  the  bladder,  use  an  emulsion  of 
cole  seeds,  whey,  and  syrup  of  violets.  Let  her  drink  bar- 
ley water,  or  clarified  whey,  and  her  meat  should  be  chick- 
ens and  chicken  broth,  boiled  with  eadivej  succory,  sorrel, 
bugloss  and  mallows. 

Section  VI. 

Of  Schirrosity,  and  Hardness  of  the  Womb. 

PHLBGM,  or  swelling  in  the  womb  neglected,  or  not 
perfectly  cured,  often,  produces  a  schirrosity  in  the  matrix, 
which  is  a  hard,  insensible,  unnatural  swelling,  causuig  bar- 
renness, and  begetting  an  indisposition  of  the  v/hole  body. 
The  immediate  cause  is  a  thick  earthy  humour  (as  natural 
melancholy  for  instance.)  gathered  in  the  womb,  and  causing 
a  schirrous  without  inflammation.  It  is  a  proper  schirrous 
when  their  is  neither  sense  !^or  pain,  and  it  is  an  improper 
schirrous  when  there  is  some  little  sense  and  pain.  This  dis- 
temper is  most  usually  in  women  of  a  m.elancholy  constitu- 
tion, and  also  such  as  have  not  been  cleansed  from  their  men- 
strues,  or  from  the  retention  of  the  lochia,  or  after-purgings  ; 
it  is  likewise  sometimes  caused  by  eating  corrupt  meats  ;^er 
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those  inordinate  longings  called  pcuy  to  which  breeding  wo- 
men  are  often  subject :  and  lastly,  it  may  also  proceed  from 
obstructions  and  humours  in  the  womb,  or  some  evil  effects 
in  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  may  be  known  by  these  signs.  If-- 
the  effect  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  she  feels  as  it  were 
a  heavy  burden  representing  a  mole,  yet  differing  m  that  the 
breasts  are  attenuated  and  the  whole  body  also.  If  the  neck 
of  the  womb  be  hardened  no  outward  humour  will  appear, 
the  mouth  of  it  is  retracted,  and  touched  with  the  finger 
feels  hard  ;  nor  can  she  have  the  company  of  a  man  without 
great  pains  and  prickings.  This  schirrosity  or  hardness  isf 
(when  confirmed)  incurable,  and  will  turn  into  a  cancer  or 
dropsy  ;  and  ending  in  a  cancer  proves  deadly :  the  reason  of 
which  is,  the  native  heat  in  those  parts  being  almost  smother- 
edj  it  is  hard  to  be  restored  again. 

For  the  cure  of  this,  prepare  the  humour  with  syrup  of 
burrage,  succory,  epiieymum  and  clarified  whey  ;  which  be- 
ing done,  take  of  the  following  pills,  according  to  the  patient's 
strength  :  hiera  picra  six  drams  and  a  half;  agaric,  lazuli  ab- 
lati  falislndiae,  coloquintidaj  of  ench  a  dram  and  a  half;  m.ix 
them  and  make  pills.  The  body  being  purged,  proceed  to 
mollify  the  hardness  of  the  privities  and  the  neck  of  the  womb 
with  the  following  ointment :  take  oil  of  capers,  lillies,  sweet 
almonds  and  jessamin,  each  an  ounce;  mucilage,  fenugreek, 
althge,  ointment  of  althae,  each  six  drams  ;  amm.oniacum 
dissolved  in  wine  an  ounce,  which  with  wax  make  an  oint- 
ment. Then  apply  below  the  navel  diachylon  fernelli ;  and 
make  emulsions  of  figs,  mugwort,  mallows,  penny-royal,  al- 
thae, fennel-roots,  mclliiot,  fenugreek  and  lintseed  bailed  in 
water:  but  for  injection  take  bdellium  dissolved  in  wine,  oil 
of  sweet  almonds,  lillies,  camomile,  each  two  ounces  ;  mar- 
row of  veal-bone  and  hen's-grease  each  an  ounce ;  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  The  air  should  be  temperate ;  and  as  for 
her  diet,  let  her  abstain  from  all  gross,  vicious  and  salt  meats, 
as  pork,  fish,  old  cheese,  &c. 

Section  YII. 

Of  thfe  Straitness  of  the  Womb,  and  Its  Vessels. 

THIS  is  a  defect  of  the  womb,  which  is  an  obstruction 
to  the  bearing  of  children,  as  hindering  both  the  flowing  of 
the  menstrues  and  conception,  and  is  seated  in  the  vessels  of 
the  womb,  and  of  the  n^^ck  thei-eof.  The  cause  of  this  shait- 
ness  are  thick  and  rough  humours  that  stop  the  mouths  of  the 
veins  and  arteries.  These  humours  are  bred  either  by  gross 
or  too  much  nourishment,  when  the  heat  of  the  wornb  is  so 
weak  that  it  cannot  attenuate  the  humours  ;  which,  by  reason 
thereof,  either  flow  fyoni  the  whole  body,  or  ave  gathered  in- 
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to  the  womb.  Now  the  vessels  are  made  closer  or  straiter 
several  ways,  as  sometimes  by  inflammations,  schirrous  or 
other  tumours  ;  sometim.es  by  compressions^  or  by  a  scar,  or 
flesh,  or  membrane  that  grows  after  the  wound.  The  signs 
by  which  this  is  known  are,  the  stoppage  of  the  terms,  not 
co'iceiving,  crudities  abounding  in  the  body,  which  are  known 
by  DarUcU'ar  si2:ns ;  for  if  there  was  a  vi^ound,  or  the  secun- 
dine  was  pulled  out  by  force,  phlegm  comes  from  the  wound. 
If  stoppage  of  the  terms  be  from  an  old  obstruction,  or  from 
the  disorderly  use  of  astringents,  it  is  more  curable  ;  if  it  be 
fi-om  a  schirrous  or  other  tumours  that  compress  or  close  the 
vessels,  the  disease  is  incurable. 

For  the  cure  of  that  which  is  curable,  obstructions  must 
be  taken  away,  phlegm  must  be  purged,  and  she  must  be  let 
blood,  as  will  be  hereafter  directed  in  the  stoppage  of  the 
terms.  Then  use  the  following  medicines : — Take  of  anni- 
seed  and  fennel  seed,  each  a  dram  ;  rosemary,  penny-royal, 
calamint,  bettorsy-fiowers,  each  an  ounce  ;  castus,  cinnamon, 
galeng.tl,  each  half  an  ounce  ;  saffron  half  a  dram  with  wine. 
Or,  take  asparagus  roots,  parsley  roots,  each  an  ounce  ;  pen- 
ny-royal, calamints,  each  an  handful ;  wall-fiowers,  dill-fiow- 
ers,  each  two  pngil=  ;  boil,  strain  and  add  syrup  of  mugwort, 
an  ounce  and  a  half.  For  a  fomentation,  take  penny  royal, 
mercury,  calamint,  marjorum,  rniigwort,  each  two  handfuls ; 
sage,  rosemary,  bays,  camomile  fiowers,  each  a  handful  ;  boil 
them  in  water,  and  foment  the  groin  and  bottom  of  the  belly, 
or  let  her  sit  up  to  the  navel  in  a  bath,  and  then  anoint  about 
the  groin  with  oil  of  rue,  lillies,  dill,  &c. 

Section  VIII. 

Of  the  Falling  of  the  Womb. 

THIS  is  another  evil  effect  of  the  wvimb,  which  is  both 
very  troublesome  and  also  a  hinderance  to  conception.— Some- 
times the  womb  falleth  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  nay,  al- 
most to  the  knees,  and  may  be  known  then  by  its  hanging 
ont.  Now  that  which  causeth  the  womb  to  change  its  place^ 
is  when  the  ligaments  by  which  it  is  bound  to  the  other  pails 
are  not  in  order  :  for  there  are  four  ligaments,  two  above, 
broad  and  membranous,  that  come  from  the  pretonseum,  and. 
two  below,  that  are  nervous,  round,  and  hollow  ;  it  is  also 
bound  to  the  great  vessels  by  veins  and  arteries,  and  to  the 
back  by  nerves  ;  now  the  place  is  changed  when  it  is  drawn 
another  way,  or  when  the  liganients  are  loose,  and  it  fails 
down  by  its  own  weight.  It  is  drawn  on  one  side  wheri  the 
mens;:rues  are  hindered  from  flowing,  and  the  veins  and  arte- 
ries are  full ;  namely,  those  which  go  to  the  womb.  If  it  be 
a  mole  on  cue  side,  the -liver  and  spleen  cause  it;  by  the  liv^r 
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veins  on  the  right  side  and  the  spleen  on  the  left,  as  they  are ' 
more  or  less  filled.  Others  are  of  opinion  it  comes  from  the 
solution  of  the  connexion  of  the  fibrous  neck,  and  the  parts 
adjacent ;  and  that  is  from  the  weight  of  the  vv'omb  descend- 
ing :  this  we  deny  not,'  but  the  ligaments  m.ust  be  loose  or 
broken.  But  v.'omen  in  a  dropsy  could  not  be  said  to  have; 
the  womb  fallen  down  if  it  came  only  from,  looseness;  but  in 
them  it  is  caused  by  the  saltness  of  the  water,  which  dries 
more  than  it  moistens.  Now  if  there  be  a  little  tumour  with- 
in or  without  the  privities,  like  a  skin  stretched,  or  ^  weight 
felt  upon  the  privities,  it  is  nothing  else  but  a  descent  of  the 
womb  :  but  if  there  be  a  tumour  like  a  goose-egg  and  a  hole 
at  the  bottom,  there  is  at  first  a  great  pain  in  the  parts  to 
which  the  womb  is  fastened  ;  as  the  loins,  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  and  the  oj  sacrum^  which  proceeds  fromi  the  breaking 
or  stretchiiig  of  the  ligaments,  but  a  little  after  the  pain 
abates  ;  and  there  is  an  impediment  in  walking  ,  and  some- 
times blood  comes  fi-cm  the  breach  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
excrements  and  urine  are  stopped,  and  then  a  fever  and  con- 
vulsion ensueth,  and  so  it  often  proves  mortal,  especially  if  it 
happens  to  women  with  child. 

For  the  cure  cf  this  distemper,  first  put  it  up  before  the 
air  alter  it,  or  it  be  swollen  or  inflamed;  and  therefore  first 
of  all  give  a  clyster  to  remove  the  excrements,  then  lay  her 
upon  her  back,  with  her  legs  abroad  and  thighs  lifted  up  and 
head  down ;  then  take  the  tumour  in  your  hand  and  thrust 
it  in  without  violence  ;  if  it  be  svv^elled  by  alteration  and  cold,- 
foment  it  with  the  decoction  of  mai^'^-ws,  althse,  line,  fenu- 
greek, camomile  flowers,  bay  berries,  and  anoint  it  with  oil 
of  lillies  and  hen's-grease.  If  there  be  an  inflammation  do 
not  put  it  up,  but  fright  it  in,  by  putting  a  red  hot  iron  be- 
fore it,  and  making  a  shew  as  if  you  intended  to  burn  ;  but 
first  sprinkle  upon  it  the  powder  of  mastich,  frankincense, 
and  the  like :  Thus — ^take  frankincense,  mastich,  each  two 
drams ;  sarcocol  -steeped  in  milk  a  dram  ;  mummy,  pome- 
granate fiowersj  sanguis  draconis,  each  half  a  dram ;  when 
it  is  put  up  let  her  lie  with  her  legs  stretched  and  one  upon 
the  other  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  make  a  pessary  in  the 
form  of  a  pear  with  cork  or  spunge  and  put  it  into  the  womb, 
dipped  in  sharp  wine  or  juice  of  Acacia  with  powder  of  san- 
guis, galbanum  and  bdellium.  Also  apply  a  cupping-glass 
with  a  great  flame  under  the  navel  or  paps,  or  to  both  kid- 
neys, and  lay  this  plaster  to  the  back : — Take  opoponax  two 
ounces;  storax  liquid  half  an  ounce  ;  mastich,  frankincense, 
pitch,  bole,  each  two  drams  ;  then  with  wax  make  a  plaster : 
or,  take  laudanum  a  dram  and  a  half;  mastich  and  frankin- 
cense each  half  a  dram ;  wood  aloes,  cloves,  spike,  each  a 
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dram;  ath-coloured  amber  grease  four  grains  ;  musk  half  a 
scruple  :  make  two  roufid  plasters  to  be  laid  on  each  side  of 
the  navel  ;  make  a  fume  of  snails  skins  salted,  or  of  garlic, 
and  let  it  be  taken  in  by  a  funnel.  Use  also  astringent  fomen- 
tations of  bramble  leaves,  plantain,  horse-tails,  myrtles,  each 
two  handfuls;  worm  seed  two  pugils  ;  pomegranate  flowers 
half  an  ounce  ;  boil  them  in  wine  .and  water.  For  an  injec- 
tion, take  comfVey  roots  an  ounce  ;  rupture  wort  tv>'o  drams ; 
yarrow -and  mug  wort  each  half  an  ounce,  boil  them  in  red 
wine  and  inject  it  with  a  syringe.  To  strengthen  the  womb, 
take  hartshorn,  bays,  of  each  a  dram  ;  myrrh  half  a  dram. ; 
make  a  powder  for  two  doses,  and  give  it  with  sharp  wine. 
Or  you  may  take  zedory,  parsnip  seed,  crabs  eyes  prepared, 
each  a  dram ;  nutmeg  half  a  dram,  and  give  a  dram  in  pow- 
der ;  but  astringents  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  lest  by 
stopping  the  courses  a  worse  mischief  fol]ow\  To  keep  it  in 
its  place,  make  rollers  and  ligatures  as  for  the  rupture  ;  and 
put  pessaries  into  the  bottom  of  the  womb  that  may  force  it 
to  remiain.  I  know  some  physicians  object  against  this,  and 
say  they  hinder  conception  ;  but  others  in  my  opinion  maich 
more  justly  affirm  that  they  neither  hinder  conception  nor 
bring  any  inconvenience :  nay,  so  for  from  that,  they  help 
conception  and  retain  it,  and  cure  the  disease  perfectly. — Let 
the  diet  be  of  drying,  astringent  and  gluing  qualities,  such  as 
rice,  starch,  quinces,  pears  and  green  cheese;  but  let  summer 
fruits  be  avoided,  and  let  her  vcine  be  astringent  and  red. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Diseases  relating  to  WornciVs  Monthly 

Courses. 

Section  I. 

Of  Women's  Monthly  Courses  in  general. 

Es.IVINE  providence,  which,  with  a  wisdom  worthy  of 
!''  itself,  has  appointed  women  to  conceive  by  coition  with 
the  man,  and  to  bear  and  bring  forth  children,  has  provided  . 
ior  the  nourishtnent  of  children  during  their  recess  in  the 
womb  of  their  mother,  by  that  redundancy  of  the  blood  ^ 
which  is  natural  to  all  women,  and  which  Rowing  cmtat  cer- 
tain periods  of  time,  (when  they  are  not  pregnant,)  are  from 
thence  called  terms  ;  a.nd  menses,  from  their  monthly  flux  of 
excremientitious  and  unprofitable  blood  :  now  that  the  matter 
flowing  forth  is  excrementitious,  is  to  be  understood  only  with 
respect  to  the  redundancy  and  overplus  thereof,  being  an  ex-- 
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crement  only  with  respect  to  its  quantity ;  for,  as  to  its  quality, 
it  is  as  pure  .ind  incorrupt  as  any  blood  in  the  veins  :  and  this 
appears  from  the  final  cause  of  it,  which  is  the  propagation 
and  conservation  of  mankind  ;  and  also  from  the  generation 
of  it,  it  being  the  superfluity  of  the  last  aliment  of  the  fleshy 
parts.  If  any  ask,  if  the  menstrues  be  not  of  a  hurtful  qua- 
lity, how  can  it  cause  such  venomous  effects ;  as  if  it  fell 
npon  trees  and  herbs,  it  makes  the  one  barren,  and  mortifies 
the  other  ?  I  answer :  This  malignity  is  contracted  in  the 
womb  ;  for  the  woman  wanting  native  heat  to  digest  this  su- 
perfluity, sends  it  to  the  tnatrix,.  where  seating  itself  till  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  be  dilated,  it  becomes  corrupt  and  morti- 
fied ;  w^iich  may  easily  be  considering  the  heat  and  moist.ness 
of  the  place  ;  and  so  this  blood  being  out  of  its  proper  ves- 
sels and  too  long  retained,  offends  in  quality.  But  if  frigi- 
dity be  the  cause  why  women  canrsot  digest  all  their  last  nou- 
rishment, and  by  consequence  have  these  monthly  purgations, 
how  comes  it  to  pass,  some  may  say,  why  they  are  ut  so  cold 
a  constitution  more  than  men  ?  Of  this  I  have  already  spoken 
in  the  chapter  of  barrenness  ;  only  chiefly  thus  :•■— The  .Au- 
thor of  our  being  ]-;as  laid  an  injunction  upon  m.en  aiid  wo- 
men to  propagate  their  kind,  and  hath  also  wisely  fitte<:i  them 
for  that  work  ;  and  seeing  that  in  the  act  of  coition  there  mast 
be  an  agent  and  a  patient,  (for  if  they  be  of  one  constitu;;ion 
there  can  be  no  propagation,)  there  the  man  is  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  woman  cold  and  moist;  he  is  the  agent,  she  the  pa- 
tient or  weaker  vessel,  that  she  might  be  subject  to  the  office 
of  a  man.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  woman  should 
be  of  a  cold  constitution,  because  in  her  is  required  a  redun- 
dancy of  matter  for  the  infant  depending  on  her;  and  this  is 
wisely  ordained  by  nature,  for  otherwise  the  child  would  de- 
tract from  and  weaken  the  principal  parts  of  the  mother, 
which  would  most  naturally  render  the  product  of  the  infant 
th^  destruction  of  the  patient.  Now  these  monthly  purga- 
tions usually  begin  about  the  fourteenth  year,  and  continue 
till  the  forty-sixth  or  fiftieth  year;  yet  not  so  constantly  but 
that  oftentimes  there  happens  a  suppression,  which  is  some- 
timee  natural  and  sometimes  morbincal  ;  when  they  are  natu- 
rally suppressed,  k  is  either  in  breeding-women,  or  such  as 
give  fiuek  :  bui  ^h  it  which  is  morbifical  must  be  the  subject 
of  the  following  sections. 

Section   II. 

Of  the  Suppression  c/   the  Monthly  Courses. 

THE  suppression  of  the  terms,  which  is  morbific,  is  an 
interception  of  that  custr>mary  evacuation  of  blood  which 
should  came  from  the  matrix  every  month,  and  which  pro- 
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deeds  from  the  matter  vitiated.  The  cause  of  this  suppres* 
■sion  is  either  internal  or  external :  the  internal  cause  is  either 
instrumental  or  material  in  the  blood  or  in  the  womb.  The 
blood  may  he  faulty  two  ways  :  in  quantity  or  in  quality  ;  in 
quantity,  when  it  is  so  consumed  that  there  is  no  overplus 
left,  as  in  viragoes  and  all  virile  women,  who,  through  the 
heat  and  strength  of  nature,  digest  and  consume  all  their  best 
nourishment :  but  women  of  this  constitution  are  rather  to  be 
accounted  Anthropophagas,  that  is,  women-eaters,  than  wo- 
men-breeders ;  they  consume  one  of  the  principles  of  genera- 
tion, which  gives  a  being  to  the  Vv'orld,  that  is,  the  menstru- 
ous  blood.  The  blood  may  also  be  consumed  and  the  terms 
stayed  by  too  much  bleeding  at  the  nose  ;  and  likewise  by  a 
flux  of  the  hemorrhoids,  or  by  the  dysentery,  evacuations, 
and  chronical  and  continued  diseases.  But  secondly,  the  mat- 
ter may  be  vicious  in  quality,  as  if  it  be  sanguinous,  phleg- 
matical,  hideous,  or  melancholic  :  each  of  these,  if  they  of- 
fend in  grossness,  will  cause  an  obstruction  in  the  veins. 

The  womb  also  may  be  in  fault  divers^  ways:  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  veins  passages,  by  aposthumes  ulcers  tumours,.and 
fey  overmuch  cold  and  head,  the  one  vitiating  the  action  and 
the  other  consuming  the  matter ;  also  by  an  evil  composition 
of  the  matter,  «r  by  an  evil  compogitiop  of  the  uterine  parts, 
by  the  neck  of  the  womb  being  turned  aside,  and  sometimes 
(though  rarely)  by  a  mcmbl"aRe  or  excrescence  of  fiesh  grow- 
ing about  the  v/omb. 

The  external  cause  may  be  heat,  or  dryness  of/  the  air,  im- 
moderate watching  great  labour,  violent  motion,  whereby  the 
matter  is  so  ccmsuraed,  and  the  body  so  exhausted,  that  there 
is  no  redundant  blood  remaining  to  be  expelled  r  whereas  it  is 
recorded  of  the  Amazons,  that  being  active,  and  always  in 
motion  they  had  little  or  no  monthly  fluxes  :  it  may  .••.l?a  be 
caus".-;  by  cold;  and  most  frequently  it  is,  so,  making  the 
bloo.i  v?::ioas  and  gross,  condenshig  and  binding  up  the  |^a# 
s.xu^s.  v;  at  it  cannot  flow  forth. — ThC  signs  this  disease  are 
p:iins  in  the  head,  neck,  back  and  loinsWith  weariness  of  the 
whole  body,  especially  of  the  hips  and  legs,  by  reason  of  a 
confinity  which  the  womb  hath  with  tliose  parts  :  if  th^  sup- 
pression proceeds  from  cold,  it  causes  a  l-.eavy  sluggish  dis- 
position, and  pale  colour  a  slow  pulse,  the  urine  crude,  wa- 
l:ensh  and  much  in  quantity,  and  no  desire  to  copulation,  the 
excrements  of  the  guts  being  usually  retained  ;  but  if  it  pro- 
ceeds from  heat,  the  signs  are  contrary.  If  it  be  natural,  or 
caused  by  conception,  it  may  be  known  by  drinking  water  and 
honey  afcer  s^iipper,  going  to  bed  ;  for  if,  after  the  iaking  it, 
it  caUvseth  the  woman  to  ft^el  a  bearing  pain  about  the  navel 
and  lower  parts  of  the  belly,  it  is  a  sign   she  hath  conceived. 
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and  that  the  suppression  is  natural ;  if  not  then  jt  is  vicious, 
and  ought  medicinally  to  be  taken  away  ;  otherwise  many  , 
dangerous  diseases  win  follow,  such  as  swoonings,  faintings, 
intermission  of  pulse,  obstructions,  cachexies,  jaundice  drop- 
sies, hardness  of  the  spleen,  epilepsies,  frenzies,  apopiexies, 
meiancho:y,  passion,  &c.  which  makes  it  highly  necessary 
to  say  something  now  of  the  cure. 

1  he  cure  of  this  distemper  must  be  by  evacuation,  for  this 
suppression  is  a  plethoric  effect  ;  it  will  therefore  be  best 
in  the  midst  of  the  menstrual  period  to  open  the  liver  vein  ; 
and  for  the  reversion  of  the  humour  two  days  before  the 
wonted  evacuation,  open  the  saphasna  veins  of  both  feet :  and 
if  the  repletion  be  not  great,  apply  cupping-glasses  to  the  legs 
and  thighs  ;  after  letting  blood  the  humour  must  be  prepared 
and  made  flexible  with  syrup  of  sta^chns,  horehound,  hyssop, 
bettouy,  maiden-hair,  of  each  one  handfuhmakea  decoction, 
and  rake  thereof  three  ounces  ;  syrup  of  mugwort,  succory, 
maiden-hair,  mixed  each  half  an  ounce  ;  and  after  she  comes 
out  of  the  bath  lee  her  drink  it  oil"  Then  purge  pi!,  de  agaric, 
elephang,  ccch.  fcedit.  Galen  in  this  case  coziiinends  pilula 
de  hiera  cum  coloquiniida ;  for  as  they  arc  proper  to  purge 
the  humour  oEcnding,  so  they  open  the  passage  of  the  v.'omb. 
If  the  stoiiiscii  be  overcharged,  lei  herlake  a  vomit ;  but  if  it 
be  so  prepared  as  lo  ;.ct  borii  v/'iy;,  lest  the  humours  should 
be  too  mucli  tunicd  hack  by  \T-orki'np.  only  un  wards  ;  to  which 
end,  taketrochiak  of  agar;a  i\.'0  dran;G.  ^;fi-ce  theiii  in  three 
cU!ice  cf  oximel,  in  which  d:b:o!.'^  bznedict.  iaxat.  hali  an 
ounce,  and  of  the  ekctunry  d^>= ->,^riL[ii  one  scruple  ;  and  let 
her  take  it  ^:U:r  t/'^  :::;.'. n^r  «.»r  c  purge.  When  the  humour 
has  been  loLis  'V  r_.i>  y.;:-.  ri;?:y  ^...rocvvcd  to  more  proper  and 
forcible  lemedi^s.  Take  extract  cf  mugwovloae  scruple  and 
a  half,  linds  ofc" -^'r-  parclcy-seed,  castor,  of  each  a  scruple, 
also  take  juic:  .  '  :A\..^e.  aficr  ruppcr,  v.r  at  going  to  bed. 
%nd  administer  i;.     _  'i .    ■_:  y:!:^^  u/   5u.Var.iigadous,   pessa- 

saries,   unctionE,  i,    ..::,    .r.d   infuGicns ;.  make  culfiuniga- 

tions  of  amber,  gaibaniiu:,  n:ei;:i.i:iu;v:,  bay-berries,  raugwort, 
cinnamon,  nutmefi?-,  clcve^,  .Tic.  Make  pessaries  of  figs, 
and  teaves  cf  the  mercury  bruised,  and  roiled  up  with  lint. 
Make  injections  of  the  decoction  of  mercury,  bettony,  origin, 
mogwori:,  ard  ngc,  and  ii^ject  iut,)  the  womb  by  an  instru- 
ment at  fortiat  purpoce.  For  unction,  take  landant,  oil  of 
myrrh,  of  each  tv.-o  drams  ;  oil  of  lilies,  almonds,  capers, 
camomile,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  ard  with  wax  make  an 
unguent,  with  which  let  the  place  be  anointed. 

Let  -the  air  be  hot  and  dry,  and  her  sleep  shorter  than  or- 
dinary ;  let  her  use  moderate  exercise  before  meals,  and  let 
her  meat  and  drink  be  attenuating 
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Section   III. 

Of  the  Overflowing  of  the  Monthly   Courses, 

'-  THIS  distemper  is  directly  contraiT  to  that  of  which  I 
have  spoken  in  the  foregoing  secrion,  and  is  no  less  dangerous 
then  the  other,  and  theref  -re  requires  to  be  spoken  of  next 
in  order.  This  distemper  is  a  sanguineus  excrement,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  womb,  and  exceeding  in  the  time  and  quii- 
ty.  I  call  it  sanguinous,  because  there  are  two  Avays  by  which 
the  blood  flows :  one  is  by  the  internal  veins  in  the  body  of 
the  womb,  which  is  properly  called  the  monthly  flux  ;  the 
other  is,  by  those  veins  which  are  terminated  in  the  neck  of 
the  matrix,  which  some  physicians  call  the  hemoiThoids  of 
the  womb  ;  and  that  it  exceeds  in  quar.tity  whefi  they  flow 
about  three  days ;  but  this  is  the  most  certain  j-.ign  of  their 
excess  in  flowing,  when  they  flow  so  long  ^Rt  the  faculties 
of  the  body  are  thereby  weaketied  ;  for  in  bodies  abounding 
with  gross  humours,  this  immoderate  flux  does  sometimes 
unburden  nature  of  her  load,  and  is  not  to  be  stopt  without 
advice  from  a  physician. 

The  cause  of  this  immoderate  flowing  is  either  external  or 
internal ;  the  externa!  cause  may  be  the  heat  of  the  air,  lifting 
and  carrying  heavy  burr'?!) s,  ujnatiiral  child-birth,  fails,  &c. 
The  external  cause  may  bo  threefold  i  in  the  matter,  instru- 
ment or  faculty  :  the  m?:t:cv,  ■-vhic'i  is  the-blood^  may  be  vici- 
ous two  ways ;  first,  in  quantity,  being  so  rniich  that  the 
veins  are  not  able  to  contain  it;  secv>ndiy.  in  q;  a  iiy,  bf^ing 
adust,  sharp,  waterif.h,  or  unconcocted  :  The  iri^trument,  viz. 
the  veins,  are  faulty,  by  the  dilation  of  the  oriffce,  which  may 
3e  caused  two  ways ;  hrst,  by  the  heater  the  constitution, 
climate,  or  season,  heating  of  the  biood,  whereby  the  passages 
are  dilated,  and  the  facu-iy  weakened,  that  it  cannct  retiin 
the  blood  ;  secondly,  by  fails,  blows,  violent  motion,  breaking 
of  a  vein,  &c. 

This  inordinate  flux  may  be  known  by  the  appetite's  being 
decayed,  the  concoction  depraved,  and  ail  the  actions  of  the 
face  changed,  and  a  general  -  feebleness  possessing  the  u-hole 
body.  If  it  comes  by  the  breaking  of  a  vein,  the  body  is 
sometimes  cold,  the  b;ood  flows  forth  on  lieap?,  and  that  sud- 
denly, with  great  pain;  if  it  comes  through  h?at,  tiie  orifice 
of  the  veins  being  dilated,  then  there  is  little  or  no  pain,  yet 
the  blood  flows  fasttr  than  it  dc«th  in  an  erosion,  arid  not  so 
ast  as  in  a  rupture.  If  by  ero'^.ion,  or  sharpness  of  blood,  she 
feels  a  great  scalding  in  the  passage  ;  it  differs  from  the  ofher 
two,  i:i  that  it  flows  not  so  sudenly  nor  so  copiously  as  they 
do.  if  it  be  by  v/enkness  of  the  wom.b,  she  has  an  aveision 
to  copnlatioii  ;  ifit  proceeds  from  the  blood,  drop  some  of  it 
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on  a  ciotb,  and  when  it  is  dry  you  may  judge  of  the  quality- 
by  the  colour ;  it  be  choleric,  it  will  be  yellow ;  if  melanchoiy,  ' 
biri.k  ;  if  phiegmatic,  waterish  and  whitish. 

The  cure  of  this  consists  in  three  particulars ;  first  in  re- 
pel'ingand  carrying  back  the  blood;  secondly,  in  correcting 
and  laking  away  the  fluxibility  of  the  matter;  and  thirdly,  in 
corroborating  the  veins  or  faculties.     For  the  first,  to  causte 
a  regression  of  the  blood,  open  a  vein  in   her  arm,_and  dra\v 
out  so  ranch  biood  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  permit, 
and  that  uot  together,  but  at  several  times,  for  thereby  the 
'spirits  are  less  weaknened,    and  the  retraction    so  much  the 
greater.     Apply  the  cupping-glass  to  *he  liver,  that  the  rever* 
sion  may  be  in  the  fountain.     To  correct  the  fluxibil'LV  of 
th^  matter,  catharlical  m»eans,   moderated   with    astrictories, 
may   be  used.^(Jf  caused  by  sharpness  of  blood,   consider 
whether  the  ei^ion  be  by  salt  phlegm,  or  adust  choler  :  if  by 
salt  phlegm,  prepare  with  syrup  of  violets,  v/orniwood,  roses, 
citron-peels,  succory,  &c.  then  take  this  purgation  following; 
miraboians,  cherhu:  half  an  ounce,  trochisks  of  agaric,  one 
drami ;  with   plantam-water  make  a  decoction  ;  add  thei'eto 
syr.  rosat.  lux.  three  ounces,  and   make  a  portion.     If  by 
adust  choler,  prepare  the  body  with  syrup  of  roses,  myrtles, 
sorrel,  purslain  mixed  with  water  of  plantain,  knot  grass  and 
endive,  then  purge  \eith  this  potion  :— Take  rinds  of  miraboi- 
ans, rhubarb,  of  each  one  dram;  cinnamon  fifteen  grains; 
infuse  them  one  night  in  endive  water  ;  add  to  it  the  strained 
pulp  of  tamarinds,  cassia,  of  each  an  half  an  ounce,  syrup 
of  roses  one  ourice,  and  make  a  portion.     If  the  blood  be 
waterisb  and   unconcocted  as  it  is  in  hydropical  bodies,  and 
flows  forth  by  reason  of  the  tenuity,  to  draw  off  the   watei 
will  be  profitable :  to  which  end,  purge  wit!i  agaric,  elaterium. 
ar.d  colocuintida.     Sweating  is  also  very  proper  in  this  case 
for  by  ri  the  matter  offending  is  taken  away,  and  the  motior 
of  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  outward  parts.     To  procure 
sweat,  use  cardamum  water  with  mithridate,  or  the  decoctior 
of  guiacum,  saftafras,  sarsaparella  ;  gum  of  guiacum  doesalsc 
greatly  provoke  sweat;  and  pills  of  sarsaparella,  taken  even 
night  gvHi.g  to  bed,  are  vv'crthily  commanded.     If  the  blooc 
flows  forth  from  the  opening  or  breaking  of  a  vein,  withou 
any  evil  OjUality  of  itself,  then  ought  corroboratives  only  tob 
applied,  which  is  the  thing  fo  be  done  in  this  inordinate  flux 
bule  ammoniac   one  scruple,  London  treacle  one  dram,  ol( 
conserve  of  roses  half  an  ouiiCe,  with  syrup  of  myrtles,  mak 
ail  electuary.     Or,  if  the  flux   has  continued  long,  take  o 
mastich  two  drams,  olibani,  iroch.  de  carable,  of  each  on 
civm,  balanstium,  one  scruple,  make  a  powder;  with  syru^c 
cjuineeft  make  it  into  pills,  and  take  one  always  before  mcal?« 
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Section  IV. 

Of  Terms  coming  out  of  Order,  either  before  or  after 
the  usual  Time. 

BOTH  these  have  an  ill  constitution  of  body  ;  every- 
thing is  beautiful  in  its  order,  in  nature  as  well  as  morality ;. 
and  if  the  order  of  nature  be  broken,  it  shews  the  body  to 
be  oat  of  order. 

When  the  monthly  courses  come  before  their  time,  it  shews 
a  depraved  excretion  that  comes  for  the  time,  often  flowing 
sometimes  twice  a  month  :  the  cause  why  they  come  sooner 
is  in  the  blood,  which  stirs  up  the  expulsive  faculty  in  the 
womb,  or  sometimes  in  the  whole  body,  caused  oftentimes 
bv  the  person's  diet,  which  increases  the  blood  too  much^ 
makes  it  too  sharp  or  too  hot :  and  if  the  retentive  faculty  of 
the  vvomb  be  weak,  and  the  expulsive  fac^ty  strong,  and  of 
a  quick  sense,  it  brings  them  forth  the  ^o^ner :  and  some- 
times they  flow  sooner  by  reason  of  a  fall,  stroke,  or  some 
violent  passion,  which  the  parties  themselves  can  best  relate* 
If  it  be  iTom  heat,  thin  and  sharp  humours,  it  is  known  by 
the  distemper  of  the  vv^hole  body.  The  looseness  of  the  ves* 
sels,  and  weakness  of  the  retentive  faculty,  is  known  from  a 
moist  and  loose  habit  of  body.  It  is  more  troublesome  than 
dangerous,  but  hinders  conception,  and  therefore  the  care  ie, 
nccessai'y  for  all,  but  especially  such  as  desire  children.  If  it 
J)roceeds  from  a  sharp  blood,  let  her  temper  it  by  a  good 
diet  and  medicines.  To  v/hich  purpose  let  her  use  baths  of 
iron  water,  that  correct  the  distemper  of  the  bowels,  and 
then  evacuate.  If  it  proeeeds  from  the  retentive  faculty,  and 
iooseaess  of  the  vessels,  it  is  to  be  corrected  with  gentle  as- 
tringents- 

As  to  the  courses  flowing  after  the  usual  time,  the  cause  is 
the  thickness  of  the  blood,  and  the  smallness  of  its  i^uantity, 
with  the  straightness  of  the  passage  and  weakness  of  the  ex- 
pulsive faculties,  either  of  these  singly  may  stop  the  courses^ 
but  if  they  all  concur,  they  render  the  distemper  the  worse, 
if  the  blood  abounds  not  in  such  a  quantity  as  may  stir  up 
nature  to  expel  it,  its  purging  must  necessmly  be  deferred  till 
there  be  enough.  And  if  the  blood  be  thick,  the  passage 
stopped,  and  the  expulsive  faculty  weak,  the  menses  must 
needs  be  out  of  order,  and  the  purguig  of  them  retarded. 

For  the  cure  of  this,  if  the'  quantity  of  blood  be  small,  let 
her  use  a  larger  diet,  and  very  little  exercise.  If  the  blood  be 
thick  and  foul,  let  it  be  made  thin,  asd  the  humours  mixed 
therewith  be  evacuated.  It  is  good  to  purge  after  tlic  courses 
have  done  flowing,  and  to  use  calamints :  and  indeed  the  of- 
tener  siie  purG:es  the  better.     She  naay  s.l'^o  use  fuir.-e?  and  v<i^ 
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saries  ;  apply  cupping-glasses  without  scarification  to  the  u.^ 
side  of  the  thighs;  rub  the  legs,  and  scarify  the  ancles,  and 
hold  the  feet  in  warm  water  four  or  five  days  before  the  cour- 
ses come  down.  Let  her  also  anoint  the  bottom  oi  her  belly 
with  things  proper  to  provoke  the  terms. 

Section  V. 

Of  the  Fialse  Courses,  or  Whites. 

THE  whites,  or  false  courses,  are  a  foul  excretion  from 
the  womb;  for  from  the  womb  proceeds  not  only  the  men- 
struous  blood,  but  accidentally  many  other  excrements,  which 
is  a  distillation  of  a  variety  of  corrupt  humours  througii  the 
womb,  flowing  from  the  whole  body,  or  part  of  the  same ; 
which  though  called  the  ay^/V<?j-,  are  sometimes  blue,  or  green, 
or  reddish,  not  flowing  at  a  set  time,  or  every  month,  bat  in 
a  disorderly  manner,  sometimes  longer  and  sometimes  siiorter. 
It  is  different  from  the  running  of  the  reins,  being  bpth  less 
in  quantity  and  whiter  and  thicker  in  quality,  and  coming  at 
a  great  distance.  It  is  different  also  from  night  pollutions, 
which  are  only  in  sleep,  and  proceed  from  the  imagination  of 
venery. 

The  cause  of  this  distemper  is  either  promiscuously  in  the 
whole  body  by  cacochymy,  or  weakness  of  the  same,  or  in 
som.e  of  the  parts  ;  as  in  tfie  liver,  which,  by  the  inability  of 
the  sanguificative  faculty,  causeth  a  generation  of  coiTupt 
blood,  and  then  the  matter  is  reddish  ;  sometimes  in  the  gall 
being  remiss  in  its  ofiice,  not  drawing  away  those  choleric  su- 
perfluities which  are  engendered  in  the  liver,  and  then  the 
matter  is  yellowish  ;  sometimes  in  the  spleen,  not  defecating 
and  cleansing  the  blood  of  the  excrementitious  p^arts,  and  thea 
the  matter  flowing  forth  is  blackish.  It  may  also  come  from 
catajThs  in  the  head,  or  from  any  other  putrefied  or  corrupt 
member.  But  if  the  matter  t)f  the  flux  be  whiter,  the  case 
is  either  in  the  stomach  or  reins.  In  the  stomach,  by  a  phleg- 
matical  and  crude  matter  there  contracted  and  vitiated  through 
grief,  melancholy  and  other  distempers ;  for  otherwise,  if  the 
matter  were  only  pituitous,  and  no  ways  corrupt  or  vitiated, 
beii;g  taken  in  the  liver,  it  might  be  converted  into  blood,  for 
phlegm  in  the  ventricle  is  called  nourichment  half  digested. 
But  being  corrupt,  though  it  be  sent  into  the  liver,  it  cannot 
correct  that  which  the  first  hath  corrupted,  and  therefore  the  ^ 
liver  sends  it  to  the  womb,  which  can  neither  digest  it  nor 
repel  it,  and  so  it  is  voided  out,  still  keeping  the  colour  which 
it  had  in  the  ventricle.  The  cause  also  m.ay  be  in  the  veins  : 
being  over-heated,  Vv^hereby  the  spermatic  matter,  by  rcaffou 
'>f  its  tenuity,  flo%vs  forth.    The  external  cause  may  be  the 
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moistness  of  the  air,  eating  corrupt  meats,  anger,  grief,  sloth- 
fulness,  immoderate  sleeping,  and  costiveness. 

The  signs  are,  extenuation  of  ihe  body,  short  and  stinking 
breatli,  loathing  of  meat,  pain  in  the  head,  swelling  of  the 
eyes,  melancholy,  humidity,  fiovvings  from  the  womb  of  di- 
vers colours,  as  reddish,  blaclc,  green,  yellow,  or  white:  it  is 
known  from  the  overflowing  of  the  courses,  in  that  it_  keeps 
.r.o  certain  periods,  and  is  of  so  many  colours,  all  which  do 
.degenerate  from  the  blood. 

For  tTie  cure  of  this,  it  must  be  by  methods  adapted  to  the 
ease  ;  and  as  the  causes  are  various  so  must  be  the  cure. 

If  it  be  caused  by  the  distillation  from  the  brain,  take  syrup 
of  bettony,  stsechus  and  marjoram,  purge  with  piiioch.  napa- 
lia,  of  the  juice  of  sage,  hyssop,  bettony,  nagalia,  with  one 
drop  of  oil  of  cloves  and  a  little  silk  cotton.  Take  elect. 
dranth.  arom.at.  rosar.  diambre,  diamos-dulcis,  of  each  one 
dram,  nutmeg  half  a  dram,  at  night  going  to  bed. 

If  the  matter  flowing  forth  be  reddish,  open  a  vein  in  the 

.  arm  ;  if  not,  apply  ligatures  to  the  arms  and  shoulders  :  some 

have  cured  this  distemper  by  rubbing  the  upper  psit  with 

crude  honey  ;  and  so  Galen  says  he  cured  the  wife  of  Boetius. 

If  it  proceeds  from  crudities  in  the  stomach,  or  from  a  cold 
distemjpered  liver,  take  every  morning  of  the  decoction  of  lig- 
num sanctum  ;  purge  with  pil.  deagrico.  de  harmiod.  de  hiera 
diacolocynthid.  foetida  aggravite.  Take  of  elect,  arom.  ros. 
two  drams  ;  /citron  peals  dried  one  dram  ;  santali  alba,  ligni 
aloes,  of  each  half  a  scruple ;  sugar  six  ounces ;  with  mint 
.water  make  lozenges  of  it  and  take  it  after  meals. 
w  If  with  frigidity  of  the  liver  be  joined  a  repression  of  the 
stom.ach,  purging  by  vomiting  is  commendable  :  for  which 
take  three  drams  of  the  electuary  of  diaru.  Some  physicians 
also  allow  of  the  diuretical  m.eans,  as  of  opium.,  petrofoli- 
tium:,  &c. 

If  the  matter  of  the  flux  be  melanchohiSi  prepare  with  sy- 
rup of  maidenhair,  epithemura,  polypody,  burrage,  bugloss, 
fumetory,  hart's  tongue  and  syrup  bysantium,  which  must 
be  made  without  vinegar,  otherv/ise  it  will  rather  animate  the 
disease  than  strengtiien  nature  ;  for  melancholy  by  the  use  of 
vinegar  is  encreased  ;  and  by  Hippocrates,  Silvins  and  Aven- 
tins,  it  is  disallowed  of  as  an  enemy  to  the  womb,  and  there- 
fore not  used  inwardly  in  uterine  diseases  :  purges  of  melan- 
choly are,  pilulas  eurnartas,  pilules  indoe.  piiulaede  lap,  lazu- 
li liosena,  and  conftctio  haraeigh.  Take  of  stampt  prunes 
two  ounces ;  senna  one  dram  :  epithemum,  polypody,  fu- 
metory, of  each  a  dram  and  a  half;  sour  dates  an  oiince; 
with  endive  water  make  a  decoction  ;  take  of  it  four  ounces  ; 
add  unto  it  confections  araech  three  drams,  manna  three  drams. 
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Or,  pil.  indatum,  pil.  factidaruni,  agarici  trochiscati,  of  caen 
«)ne  scruple,  lapidus  lazuli,  five  grains ;  with  syrup  of  erithi- 
mum  make  pills,  and  take  one  every  week. 

If  the  matter  of  the  flux  be  cbolericy  prepare  with  syrup  of 
endive,  violets,  succory,  roses,  and  purge  with  mirabolons, 
manna,  rhubarb,  cassia ;  take  of  rhubarb  two  drams,  anni- 
seed  one  dram,  cinnamon  a  scruple  and  a  half;  infuse  them 
in  six  ounces  of  prune  broth  ;  add  to  the  straining,  of  man- 
na an  ounce,  and  take  it  according  to  art.  Take  spicerum 
diatrionsontalon,  diatragacanth.  frig,  diarrhod.  abbatis  diaco- 
nit,  of  each  a  dram  ;  sugar  four  ounces  ;  with  plantain  wa- 
ter make  lozenges. 

Lastly,  let  the  womb  be  cleansed  from  the  corrupt  matter, 
and  then  corroborated ;  and  for  the  cleansing  thereof,  make 
injections  of  the  decoction  of  bettony,  feverfew,  mug  wort, 
spikenard,  bistort,  mercury,  sage,  adding  thereto  sugar,  oil 
of  sweet  almonds,  of  each  two  ounces.  Then  to  corrobo- 
rate the  womb,  prepare  trochisks  in  this  manner :  take  of 
myrrh,  feverfew,  raugwort,  nutmegs,  mace,  amber,  ligni 
aloes,  storax,  red  roses,  of  each  an  ounce ;  with  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  make  trochisks ;  cast  them  on  the  coals,  and 
fimother  the  womb  therewith  ;  a  fomentation  may  be  also 
made  for  the  womb  of  red  wine,  in  which  has  been  decocted 
mastich,  fine  bole,  balustia,  and  red  roses  :  drying  diet  is 
best,  because  this  distemper  usually  abounds  with  phlegma* 
tic  and  crude  humours.  Immoderate  sleep  is  hurtful,  bu& 
moderate  exercise  will  do  well. 

Thus  have  I  gona  through  ths  principal  disorders  peculiar  t»< 
thsjhffi^ih  ~fX:  and  prescribed  for  each  of  them  such  remedies 
aSf  <witb  the  dinjine  blessings  luitl  cure  their  distempers^  con- 
firm their  health,  and  r^j^nonje  all  those  cbstruciions  vohich  might 
othernvise  prevent  their  beari)7g  children  :  and  I  have  brought- 
'  it  into  so  narrovj  a  compass  that  it  niight  be  of  the  more  gene- 
ral  use,  being  <wilHng  to  put  it  into  e'very  cne^s  po-iver,  that  hai^ 
occasion  for  it,  to  purchase  this  rich  treasure  at  an  easy  rate. 
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ARISTOTLE'S 

PROBLEMS; 

WITH 

feTHER  A3TROKOMERS,  ASTROLOGERS,  PHYSI- 
CIANS AND  PHILOSOPHERS: 

WHEREIN  ARE   CONTAINED, 

jjfvers  Questions  and  yilnsxvcrs  touching  the 
State  of  Malts  Body. 


READER. 

•  ji  ^HESE  Problems  bavi 
A  ii]g  so  general  an  acceptance,  divers  books  have  bpen 
foisted  upon  the  world  under  the  name  of  Aristotle  ;  so 
that  many  people  have  bought  them,  thinking  they  had  the 
right  sort, -by  which  the  public  has  been  injured  as  well  as  the 
proprietors. 

The  matter  it  contains  is  necessary  for  all  people  to  know  ; 
and  as  man  is  said  to  be  a  microcosm,  or  little  world  ;  and  in. 
him  the  Aimighty  has  imprinted  his  own  image  so  lively,  that 
no  power  whatsoever  is  able  to  blot  it  out ;  so  this  image  and 
similitude  is  the  soul  and  understanding.  And  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  perfections  which  man  hath  in  himself,  few  or  none 
can  take  delight  in  the  study  of  himself,  or  is  careful  to  know 
the  substance,  state,  condition,  quality  or  use  of  the  several 
parts  of  his  own  body  ;  although  he  be  the  honour  of  nature, 
and  more  to  be  admired  than  the  strangest  and  rarest  wonder 
that  ever  happened.  I  have  therefore  published  this  littie 
book,  wrote  by  Aristotle,  and  the  deepest  philosophers, 
'vVho  teach  the  use  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  their  nature,  qua- 
lity, property  and  substance ;  and  question  liot  but  it  will 
afford  both  innocent,  necessary  and  useful  knqwledge.  an«l. 
alao  proye  profitable  to  both  sexes, 

S  % 


'"^"^HESS  Problems  having  been  printed  very  often,  and  find'- 
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/^^   MONG  all  U'uing  creatures^  ^d)hy  hath  tnan  only  his  coun- 
xK   tenance  lifted  up  toqvards  hea'ven  ? 

tJrito  this  question  there  are  divers  answers: — 
First,  it  proceeds  from  the  will  of  the  Creator.     And  al- 
though the  answer  be  true,  yet  it  seemeth  not  to  be  of  force,  ; 
for  so  all  questions  might  be  answered. 

Secondly,  I  answer,  that  for  the  most  part  every  workmao 
doth  make  his  first  work  worse,  and  then  his  second  better ; 
so  God,  creating  all  other  beasts  before  man,  gave  them  their 
ftice  looking  down  to  the  earth  :  and  then,  secondly,  he  cre- 
ated man,  as  doth  appear  in  Genesis-,  unto  whom  he  gave  an 
honest  shape,  lifted  unto  heaven,  because  it  is  drawn  from 
divinity,  and  doth  also  derogate  from  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  maketh  all  Iris  Works  perfect  and  good. 

Thirdly,  It  is  answered,  that  man  only  among  all  living 
vS'eatures  is  ordained  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  there- 
fore hath  his  face  elevated  and  lifted  up  to  heaven,  because 
that,  despising  worldly  things,  he  ought  to  contemplate  only 
heavenly  things. 

Fourthly,  that  the  reasonable  part  is  like  unto  angels,  and 
fnally  ordained  towards  God  ;  as  it  appears  by  Averrois,  in 
\h^ first  de  Anima  ;  and  the^r'efore  he  hath  a  figure  looking;, 
upward.  ' 

Fifthly,  That  man  is  a  microcosm,  that  is,  a  little  world,  i 
as  Aristotle  saith,  and  therefore  he  doth  command  all  other 
living  creatures  and  they  obey  him. 

Sixthly,  It  is  answered,  that  naturally  there  is  unto  every- 
thing and  every  work  that  form  and  figure  given  which  is  fit 
and  proper  for  its  motion  ;  as  unto  the  heaven  roundness,  to 
the  fire  a  pyramidical  form,  that  is,  round  beneath  and  sharp 
nowards  the  top,  which  form  is  most  apt  to  ascend  ;  and  so 
man  hath  his  face  lifted  up  towards  heaven  to  behold  the 
wonders  of  God's  works. 

V/hy  is  the  head  of  beasts  hairy  P 
The  answer  i^;,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Const,  that tcu? 
bairs  are  the  ornament  of  the  head  and  of  the  brain,  and  th? 
brain  is  purged  and  evacuated  of  gross  humour  by  the  growv 
ing  of  the  hair,  from  the  highest  unto  the  lowest  parts,  which 
pass  through  the  pores  of  the  exterior  ficsh  and  do  become 
xJry,  and  are  converted  into  hairs.  This  appears  to  be  true, 
Ipecause  that  in  a  man's  body  there  is  nothing  dryer  tlian  the 
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hairs  ;  for  they  are  dryer  than  the  bones,  as  Albertus  Magnus 
doth  affirm  ;  because  that  soaie  be.ists  are  nourished  v.ith 
bones,  as  dogs,  but  no  beasts  can  digest  feathers  or  hair,  bi:t 
do  void  them  imdigested,  being  too  hot  for  nutriment. 

Secondly,  It  is  answered,  that  the  brain  is  purged  fo!U' 
manner  of  ways  :  first,  of  superfluous  watery  humours  by 
the  eyes,  from  melancholy  by  the  ears,  of  choler  by  the 
nose,  and  phlegm  by  the  hair  ;  and  that  is  the  intent  of  the 
physician. 

H'7jy  ha've  men  longer  hair  on  their  heads  than  other  liinng 
creatures  ? 

Ar'ist.  de  Generat.  Anim.  says,  that  men  have  the  m.oistest 
brain  of  all  living  creatures,  from  which  the  seed  proceedeth, 
which  is  converted  into  the  long  hair  of  the  head. 

Secondly,  It  is  answered,  that  the  humours  of  man  are  fat, 
and  do  not  become  dry  easily,  and  therefore  the  hair  groweth 
long  in  him.  In  other  beasts  the  humours  easily  dry,  and 
therefore  the  hair  grov\'eth  not  so  long. 

Why  doth  the  hair  take  deeper  root  in  mait's  skin  than  in  other 
U'vi/ig  animals  ? 

Because  they  have  greater  store  of  nourishment  in  man, 
and  therefore  grow  more  into  the  inward  parts  of  man.  And 
this  is  also  the  reason  why  in  other  creatures  the  hair  doth 
alter  and  change  with  the  skin,  and  not  in  man,  unless  it  be 
sometimes  a  scar  or  wound. 

Why  ha've  <vjo'inen  longer  hair  than  men  ? 

Because  women  are  moister  than  men,  and  phlegmatic,  and 
fiierefore  there  is  more  matter  of  hair  in  them  ;  and  by  con- 
jsequence  the  length  also  of  their  hair  doth  follow. 

And  furthermore,  this  matter  is  more  increased  in  women 
than  in  men  from  their  interior  parts,  and  especially  in  the 
tim.e  of  their  monthly  terms,  because  the  matter  doth  then 
ascend,  v/hereby  the  humour  which  breedeth  the  hair  doth 
increase.  And  Albertus  doth  say,  that  if  the  hair  of  a  Vvo- 
man  in  the  time  of  her  fiowers  be  put  into  dung,  a  venomous 
serpent  is  engendered  of  it. 

Secondly,  Because  women  want  beards,  and  so  the  matter 
«f  the  beard  doch  go  into  the  matter  of  the  hair. 

Why  ha've  some  men  soft  hair  and  some  hard  ? 

"We  answer  with  Aristotle,  that  the  hair  hath  propoi-ticn 
with  the  skin,  of  which  some  is  hard,  some  thick,  some  sub- 
tle and  soft,  and  some  gross  ;  therefore  the  hair  which  grovv'-- 
eth  out  of  a  tliick  and  gross  skin  is  thick  and  gross,  and  that 
which  gro.weth  out  of  a  subtle  and  fine  is  fine  and  soft ;  mid. 
w'hen  the  pores  are  open,  then  cometh  forth  much  humour, 
and  therefore  hard  hair  is  engendered  ;  and  when  the  pores 
are  strait,  then  there  doth  grow  soft  and  tine  hair.    And  j:.hls 
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doth  Aristotle  shew  in  men,  in  whom  wo  have  an  eminent 
token,  because  women  have  softer  hairth^n  they  ;  for  i."»  wo- 
men the  pores  are  shut,  and  are  strait  by  reason  of  their 
coldness. 

Secondly,  Because  that  for  the  most  part  choleric  men  have 
harder  nnd  thicker  h:-iir  than  others,  by  reason  of  their  hear, 
and  because  the  pores  are  for  ever  open  in  tnem,  and  therefore 
they  have  beards  sooner  than  others.  Whereupon  the  phi'io- 
sopher  sailhj  that  those  beasts  which  have  hard  hair  .";re  the 
boldest,  because  such  hair  proceedeth  of  lieat  and  choker, 
which  choler  maketh  man  fight.  Aristotie  a^so  giveth  an  cx» 
ample  in  the  bear  and  the  boar  ;  and  contrariwise,  heists  that 
have  soft  hair  are  tearful,  because  they  be  cold,  as. the  hnre 
and  hart.  Aristotle  doth  give  another  reason  for  the  softness 
and  hardness  cf  the  hair,  drawn  from  the  climate  where  a 
man  is  born  ;  because  that  in  hot  regions  hard  and  gross  hair 
is  engendered,  as  appears  in  the  Ethiopians  ;  and  the  contrar)* 
is  tT-ue  in  a  cold  country,  as  appears  in  the  North. 

PPJ-iy  ha've  some  men  curled  ha'rr  and so77ie  smooth  ? 

The  answer  is,  That  the  cause  of  the  curling  of  the  hair  is 
by  great  abuniarce  of  heat  in  a  man,  that  the  hair  doth  curl 
and  grow  upward.  And  a  sign  of  this  proveth  true,  because 
that  sometimes  a  man  doth  enter  into  a  bath  smooth  haired, 
aftt  riv;nds  by  bal'ung  he  becometh  curlea  ;  and  therefore  the 
fc:^'  P'  :rs  of  baths  have  often  curled  h  ur,  as  also  the  Ethiopians 
and  chioleric  men.  But  the  cause  of  smoothness  is  the  abun- 
dance of  moist  humours  which  tend  downwards  ;  and  a  proof 
fcf  this  is,  because  they  have  humidity  in  them  and  small  heat. 

JVhy  do  IV omen  sheqx)  their  ripeness  by  the  hair  on  their primy 
parts  ^  and  not  elseq.vhere,  but  men  in  their  breasts  ? 

¥/e  answer,  physician  like,  because  in  men  and  women 
there  is  abundance  of  humidify  in  that  place;  but  more  in 
\yomen,  because  men  have  the  mouth  of  the  bladder  in  that 
place  vvhere  the  urine  is  contamed,  of  which  hair  in  the  breasts 
is  engendered,  and  nbovethe  navel.  But  of  women  it  is  said, 
that  the  humidity  of  the  bladder,  and  of  the  matrix  or  womb, 
is  joined,  and  meeteth  in  that  low  secret  place;  and  there- 
fore is  dissolved  and  separated  in  that  place  through  much 
v.ipours  and  fumes,  which  are  the  cause  of  hair.  And  the 
like  doth  happen  in  other  places,  as  where  hair  is  under  the 
arm  s. 

Why  have  not  nioomen  beards  ? 

Becai^se  they  want  heat,  as  appeareth  in  Some  effemdnate 
.men,  who  are  beardless  from  the  same  catise,  because  they 
have  the  complexion  of  a  woman. 

Why  doth  the  hair  gro-iv  in  them  that  ar^  hanged  P 

Because  their  bodies  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  through 
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its  heat  does  dissolves  the  moisture  into  a  fume  or  vapour,  of 
'Avhich  the  hair  doth  grow  and  increase. 

Why  is  the  hair  of  the  beard  thicker  and  grosser  than  else- 
nvberey  and  the  more  men  are  shaven  the  harder  and  thicker  it 
gro-jjeth  ? 

Because,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  physicians,  by  how- 
much  more  the  humour  or  vapour  of  any  hquor  is  dissolved 
and  taken  away,  by  so  much  the  more  the  humour  remaining 
doth  draw  to  the  same ;  and  therefore  by  how  much  more 
the  hair  is  shavai,  so  much  the  humours  gather  thicker ;  and 
of  them  hair  is  engendered,  and  doth  there  also  wax  hard. 

Why  are  ivomen  smooth  and  fair  in  respect  of  men  ? 

The  answer  is,  according  unto  Arist.  de  Generat  Anim.  be- 
cause that  in  women  all  humidity  and  superfluity,  which 
are  the  matter  and  cause  of  the  hair  of  the  body,  is  expelled 
with  their  monthly  terms;  the  which  superfluity  remaineth 
in  men,  and  through  vapours  do  pass  into  the  hair.  And  a 
sign  of  this  is,  because  women  having  a  running  at  the  nose, 
or  imposthume,  or  ulcer,  no  such  matter  is  expelled.  _  And 
we  see  some  old  w^omen  begins  to  have  beards  in  their  old 
age,  and  this,  after  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  when  their 
flowers  have  ceased. 

Why  d.oth  man  only^  above  all  other  creatures^  (ivax  hoary 
and  grey  ? 

The  ansvv'er,  according  to  the  philosophers,  is  beca.iis* 
man  hath  the  hottesc  heart  of  all  living  creatures  ;  therefore 
wise  nature,  lest  a  man  be  suffocated  through  the  heat  of  his 
heart,  which  is  most  hot,  hath  placed  it  under  the  brain 
which  is  most  cold  ;  to  the  end  that  the  heat  of  the  heart, 
may  be  tempered  with  the  coldness  of  the  braiti,  and  the  cold- 
ness of  the  brain  may  be  heated  with  the  heat  of  the  heart,  by 
which  there  might  be  a  temperature  in  both.  A  sign  to  pr  >ve- 
this  is,  because  of  all  living  creatur.^s  man  hath  the  worst 
breath  if  he  comes  to  his  fuli  age.  Furthermore,  man  doih 
consume  half  his  time  in  sleeping,  which  doth  proceed  from 
the  great  access  of  the  coldiiess  and  moistiu-e  of  the  brain,  ard 
.by  that  means  doth  want  natural  heat  to  digest  and  consume 
that  moistness ;  .the  which  heat  he  hath  sufficiently  in  his 
youth  ;  and  therefore  in  that  age  is  not  grey  ;  but  in  his  old 
age,  when  heat  failc-.h,  and  therefore  vapours  ascending  fi-om 
the  stomach  remain  undigested  and  unconsumed  for  v;ant  of 
natural  heat,  and  then  putrefy;  of  which  putrefac-ion  of- 
humours  the  whiteness  doth  follow,  which  is  caiiea  greyness 
or  hoarness.  By  which  it  doth  appear,  that  horrrivess  is  no- 
thing else  but  a  whiteness  of  hair,  caused  by  the  putrefaction 
of  humours  about  the  roots  of  the  hair,  through  the  wan:  oi 
aaturai  heat  in  old  age.    Sometimes  also  greyness  is  causec! 
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by  the  nraightiness  of  the  complexion,  which  may  happen  its 
youth,  and  sometimes  by  reason  of  the  moisture  undigested, 
and  bom.etimes  tiiroagh  over  great  fear  and  care,  as  it  appear- 
eth  in  merchants,  sailors,  and  thieves :  whence  comeih  this 
verse ; 

''  C.'.'::  L:r/d  canos    (.;U-im  xi-s  \  orao  nnn  VaLiet  ar.nos.'" 

fi^bj  doth  red  hair  gro-vj  ^^vhite  sooner  than  any  other  ? 

According  to  tlie  opinion  of  Aristotle,  because  redness  is 
an  infirmity  of  the  hair ;  for  it  is  engendered  of  a  weak  and 
infirm  matter;  that  is  to  say,  of  matter  corrupted  wiih  the 
Piov/ers  of  the  women;  and  therefore  they  wax  white  sooner 
than  black  hair, 

JVby  do  qvol'ves  gro^jj  grhJy  ? 

The  better  to  understand  tliis  question,  note  the  difference 
bijtween  greyness  and  grisliness.  That  of  greyness  is  caused 
through  the  defect  of  natural  heat,  but  grisliness  through  de- 
vouring and  heating.  The  woif  being  a  devouring  beast  and 
a'great  eater,  he  letteth  it  dovvm  gluttonously  without  chew- 
ing, and  that  at  once,  enough  for  three  days,  by  which  meat 
gross  vapours  are  engendered  in  the  woii's  body,  and  by  con- 
sequence grisliness.  Secondly,  Greyness  and  grisliness  do 
differ,  because  greyness  is  only  in  the  head,  and  grisliness 
over  all  the  body. 

V/hy  do  horses  gro^M  grisly  and  grey  ? 

According  to  Aristotle,  because  they  are  for  the  most  part 
in  the  sun  :  and  4n  his  opinion  also,  heat  doth  accidently 
cause  putrefaction  ;  an.d  therefore  that  kind  of  heat  the  mat- 
ter of  hair  doth  putrefy,  ai^d  by  consequence  they  are  quick- 
ly pilled. 

fFhy  do  men  become  baldy  and  trees  let  fall  their  leaves  in 
the  'winter  P 

Aristotle  doth  give  the  same  reason  for  both  ,  because  that 
the  want  of  moisture  in  both  is  the  cause  of  the  want  of  the 
hair  and  of  the  leaves :  and  this  is  proved,  because  that  a 
man  becometh  bald  through  venery,  for  that  is  letting  forth 
of  natural  humidity  and  heat.  And  so  by  the  exce:^s  of  car- 
nal pleasure  moistuie  is  consumed,  v.^hich  is  the  nutriment 
of  the  hair,  and  therefore  baldness  doth  ensue.  And  this  is 
evidently  proved  in  eunuchs  and  women,  who  do  not  grow 
bald,  because  they  do  not  depart  from-  their  moistness  ;  and 
therefore  eunuchs  are  of  the  complexion  of  women.  But  if 
you  ask  why  euri'uchs  be  not  bald,  nor  have  the  gout,  as 
Hippocrates  saith,  the  answer  is,  according  to  Galen,  be- 
cause the  cause  of  baldness  is  dryness,  the  which  is  not  in 
eunuchs  because  they  want  their  stones,  which  do  minister 
heat  unto  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  heat  doth  open 
The  pores,  which  being  open,  the  hair  doth  fall. 
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Why  are  not  -^vomen  bafd  ? 

Because  they  are  cold  and  moist,  which  are  the  causes  that 
the  hair  remaineth  ;  for  moistness  doth  give  nutriment  to  the 
hair,  and  coldness  doth  bind  the  pores. 

IFhy  are  bald  men  c^ceiifuU  according  to  the  t^erjCj 
"  Si  nori  vis  falii,  fogius  ojac^rui  -  avi!" 

Because  baldness  doth  witness  a  choleric  complexion,  which 
is  hot  and  dry  ;  and  choleric  men  are  naturally  deceitful,  ac- 
cording to  the  verse, 

'•'  Heriiii;es,  falliix,  irascens.  prodi;;i:sa;rJax." 

And  therefore  it  followeth,  a  frtmo  ad  ultrmuni^  that  bald 
men  are  deceitful  and  crafty. 

Hq-jj  comes  it  that  blind  are  not  naturally  bald  ? 

Because  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the^eye  hath  most 
moisture  in  it,  and  that  m.oisture  which  should  pass  through 
by  the  substance  of  the  eyes,  doth  become  a  sufficient  nutri- 
ment to  the  hair,  and  therefore  they  are  seldom  bald. 

For  ^juhat  reason  doth  the  hair  stand  on  end  qjohen  men  are 
afraid  ? 

Because  in  the  time  of  fear  the  heat  doth  go  from  the  out- 
ward part  of  the  body  into  the  inward,  to  the  intent  to  help 
the  heart,  and  so  the  pores  in  which  the  hair  is  fastened  are 
shut  up ;  after  which  stopping  and  shutting  up  of  the  pores 
the  standing  up  of  the  hair  doth  follow,  as  is  seen  in  beasts-, 
as  dogs,  wild  bears  and  peacocks. 

Of  the  Kead. 

Why  is  a  man''s  head  round  ? 

Because  this  is  most  fit  to  receive  any  thing  into  it,  as  Aris- 
totle doth  affirm,  Lib.  de  Cxs.  and  the  head  doth  contain  in 
it  five  senses.     This  is  aiso  seen  in  a  material  sphere. 

IVhy  is  the  head  round  P 

Aristotle  saith,  because  it  doth  contain  in  it  the  moistest 
parts  of  the  living  creatures,  and  also  because  the  brain  may 
be  defended  thereby  as  with  a  shield. 

rFhy  is  the  head  absolutely  long  but  some^Libat  round  ? 

To  the  QvA  the  three  creeks  and  cells  of  the  brain  might  the 
better  be  diatinguished  ;  that  is,  the  fancy  in  the  forehead, 
the  discoursing  or  reasonable  part  in  the  middle,  and  the 
memory  in  the  bindermostpart. 

IVhy  doth  a  man  lift  up  his  head  to-.vards  the  hea.'vsns  ^jjhen 
he  doth  i:-nao;}?ie  P 

Because  the  i;nagination  is  in  th'^  forepart  of  the  head  or 
brain,  and  therefore  it  lifteth  up  itself,  that  the  creeks  or  eells 
of  the  imagination  may  be  opened,  and  that  the  spirits  which 
help  the  imagination, :  and  are  fit  for  that  purpose,  having  re- 
course thither.  «iiay  help  it. 
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To  nvhat  end  doth  a  man  nvhen  he  ntuseth  or  tbinketh  on  things 
past  look  doivr/  fo^uards  the  earth  ? 

Because  the  celi  or  creek  which  is  behind,  is  the  creek  oi' 
ch.imber  of  memory,  and  therefore  that  looketh  towai-ds  hea- 
ven w  hen  the  head  is  bowed  down  ;  a»id  so  that  cell  is  open, 
to  Uie  end  that  the  spirits  which  perfect  the  memory  should 
enter  it. 

Hoiv  comes  it  that  the  head  is  not  fleshy  like  other  parts  of 
tb-  ^:ir  ? 

Bi^ciiuse  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  head  would  be 
too  heavy,  and  would  not  stand  steadfast ;  and  therefore  it  is 
without  fiesh.  Also  a  head  loadei  with  flesh  doth  betoken 
an  evil  compiexion. 

fVhy  is  the  head  subject  to  achs  and  griefs  P 

According  unto  Const,  by  reason  the  evil  humours,  which, 
proceeding  from  the  stomach,  ascend  up  to  the  head,  and  dis^ 
turb  t!ie  brain,  and  so  cause  the  pain  in  the  head.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  overmuch  filling  the  stomach,  because^ 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Galen,  two  great  sinews  pass  from 
the  brain  to  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  and  therefore  these 
two  parts  do  suffer  grief  always  together.  Sometimes  the 
head-ach  doth  proceed  of  drinking  strong  wines,  of  fuming 
meats,  as  garlic  or  onions  ;  sometimes  of  phlegm  in  the  slo. 
mach,  whereof  spring  quoiidian  fevers. 

PVhj'  hai'e  mjomen  ibe  head-ach  oftetier  than  men  ? 

Aloertus  saith  that  it  is  by  reason  of  their  monthly  terms, 
which  m.en  are  not  troubled  with  ;  and  so  a  moist,  unclean 
and  venomous  fume  is  dissoivcd,  which  S':reking  a  passage  up* 
ward,  doth  cause  ihe  he^id-ach. 

/^/7^r  is  the  brain  -ivhltt:  f 

There  are  two  answers :  the  first,  because  it  is  cold,  and  ^ 
coldness  is  the  motlicr  of  white :  the  philosophers  do  teach 
the  second,  because  it  may  receive  the  similitude  and  likeness 
of  all  colours,  which  the  white  colour  can  best  do,  because 
it  is  most  simple. 

Ho^ix)  comes  it  that  all  the  senses  are  in  the  bead  P 

Because,  as  Albertus  saii:h,  the  brain  is  there,  on  which  all 
the  senses  depend,  and  a  re /directed  by  it,  and  by  consequence 
it  rnaketh  all  the  spirits  to  feel,  and  by  it  ail  the  membranes 
are  governed. 

IVby  cannot  a  man  escape  death  if  the  bmin  or  heart  U 
inji^rcd  I 

Because  the  brain  and  heart  are  two  of  the  most  principal 
pirts  which  concern  life ;  and  therefore  if  they  be  hurt  there 
is  no  remedy  or  cure. 

For  'whai  purpose  is  the  brain  ynoist  ? .      ' 

Because  it  may  easily  receive  au  iniprefrsittn,  v^h-ch  moist- 
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ur6ca«  best  do,  as  appeareth  in  wax,  which  doth  easily  re- 
ceive the  print  of  a  seal  when  it  is  soft. 

iVhy  is  the  brain  cold  ? 

This  is  answered  two  ways  ;  first,  because  by  this  cold- 
ness it  may  clear  the  understanding  of  a  man,  aiid  make  it 
subtle.  Secondly,  that  by  the  coldness  of  the  br.un  the  heat 
of  the  heart  may  be  tempered ;  and  this  Aristotle  also 
j:eacheth. 

Of  the  Eyes. 

IVhy  have  ymi  one  nose  and  t'wo  eyes  P 

Because  our  light  is  more  necessary  for  us  than  smelling  : 
and  therefore  it  doth  proceed  from  the  goodness  of  nature, 
that  if  we  receive  any  hurt  or  loss  of  an  eye,  that  yet  the 
other  should  remain  :  unto  the  which  the  spirit  with  which 
we  see,  called  spiritus  vi'sus,  is  directed,  when  the  other  is 
out. 

IFhy  ha've  children  in  t^eir  youth  grec^t:  eyts.%  andjwhy  do  they 
hecome  smull-r  and  lesjer  l;z  their  age  ^ 

According  to  Aristotle  de  ge^ierat.  it  proceedeth  from  the 
want  of  fire,  and  from  the  assemblage  and  meeting  together 
of  light  and  hujiiour.  The  eyes  being  lightened  by  rea-son  of 
the  sun,,  which  doth  lighten  the  humours  of  th^  eye,  and 
purge  it ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  sun  those  humours  be- 
come' dark  and  black,  and  therefore  the  sight  is  not  good. 

Why  does  the  bluish  grey  eye  see  badly  in  the  day-time  and  <vjell 
In  the  night  I 

Beeause,  saith  Ai'istotle,,  greyness  is  light  and  shineth  of 
itself,  and  the  spirits  with  which:  we  see  are  weakened  in  the 
day-time  and  strengthened  in  the  iiight. 

Why  &r.e  mcn^s  eyes  of  divers,  colours  F 

This  proceedeth  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  the  humoiu*s ; 
the  eye  therefore  hatli  four  coverings  a'ld  three  humours  ;  the 
lirst  covering  is  called  consolidati'vey  which  is  the  uttermost, 
and  is  strong  and  fat.  Tre  second  is  called  an  horny  skin  01- 
co"jering,  to  the  likeness  of  horn,  and  that  is  a  clear  cover-' 
ing.  Tiie  third  is  called  a^eay  of  the  likenccG  of  a  black 
grape.  The  fourth  is  called  a  cobweb.  But,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  some,,  the  eye  dotn  consist  of  seven  coveringa 
or  skins,  and  three  humours.  The  first  humour  is  called 
ahmigtTUiSi  for  the  iikeness  unto  the  white  of  aa  c^.^.  The 
secoad  glarial^  that  is,  cle^ir,  like  u.ito  ice  or  crystalline. 
The  tldrd  'vitreous^  VoM  i^?  clear  as  glass.  And  the  diversity 
of  humour  causeth  thpBiversitles  of  the  eyes. 

IVhy  are  men  q_i:.ho  hai-e  but  one  eye  good  archers  i  and  qvhy 
do  good  archers  commonly  shut  one  eye  ?  and  -vjhy  do  such  as  he- 
bold  the  stars-  lirjk  fbrour-b  a  trunk  ^Mb  one  /'r.-'  ? 
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This  matter  is  handled  in  the  perspective  arts,  and  the  rea* 
son  is,  as  it  appeareth  in  the  book  of  causes,  because  that 
every  virtue  and  strength,  united  and  knit  together,  is  stron- 
ger than  of  itself  dispersed  and  scattered.  Therefore  all  the 
force  of  seeing  dispersed  into  the  tvi^o  eyes,  one  of  them  be- 
ing shut,  it  is  gathered  into  the  other,  and  so  the  light  is  for- 
tified in  it ;  the  consequence  is,  he  doth  see  better  and  more 
certainly  with  one  eye  being  shut  than  both  being  open. 

Why  dd  such  as  drink  and  laugh  much  shed  many  tears  P 

Because  that  whilst  they  drink  and  laugh  without  measure  j 
the  air  which  is  drawn  in  doth  not  pass  out  through  the  wind- 
pipe, and  so  with  force  is  directed  and  sent  to  the  eyes,  and 
passing  out  by  their  pores  doth  expel  the  humours  of  the 
eyes,  which  humours  being  so  expelled  do  bring  tears. 

fVhy  do  such  as  nveep  much  urine  but  little  ? 

Because,  saith  Aristotle,  the  radical  humidity  of  a  tear  and 
of  urine  are  of  one  and  the  same  nature  ;  and  therefore  v>  here 
weeping  doth  increase,  there  urine  doth  diminish;  and  that 
they  be  of  one  nature  is  plain  to  the  taste,  because  they  are 
both  salt. 

Why  do  not  some  persons  that  have  clear  eyes  see  distinctly  P 

By  reason  of  the  oppilation  and  naughtiness  of  the  sinews 
with  which  we  see  ;  for  the  temples  being  destroyed,  the 
Strength  ef  tht  light  cannot  be  carried  from  the  brain  to  the 
eye. 

IVhy  is  the  eye  clear  and  smooth  like  unto  glass  P 

Because  the  things  which  may  be  seen  are  better  beaten 
back  from  a  smooth  thing  than  otherwise,  that  thereby  the 
sight  should  be  strengthened. 

Secondly,  I  answer,  it  is  because  the  eye  is  very  moist, 
above  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  a  waterish  nature  ;  and  as 
the  water  is  clear  and  smooth,  so  likewise  is  the  eye. 

fVhy  do  men  ivho  have  their  eyes  deep  in  their  head  see  ivell 
afar  ojf,  and  the  like  in  beasts  ? 

"  Because,  saith  Aristotle,  (2  de  Gener.  Animal  J  the  force 
and  power  by  which  we  see  is  dispersed  in  them,  and  doth 
go  directly  to  the  thing  which  is  seen.  And  this  is  proved  by 
a  similitude,  because  that  nhen  a  man  doth  stand  in  a  deep 
ditch  or  well,  he  doth  see  in  the  day  time,  standing  in  those 
places,  the  stars  of  the  firmament ;  a.^^  Aristotle  doth  teach 
in  his  treatise  de  Formula  Specula  ;  becaiise  that  then  the  pow- 
er of  the  sight  and  of  the  beam^s  is  not  scattered. 

Wherefore  do  those  men  ivho  have  "^eir  eyes  far  out,  and 
not  deep  in  the  head,  see  but  meanly ,  an(f  riot  Jar  distant  P 

Because,  saith  Aristotle,  the  beams  of.the  sight  which  pass 
from  the  eye  are  scattered  on  every  side,  and  go   directly 
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unto  the  thing  that  is  seen,  and  therefore  the  sight  is  weak- 
ened. 

IVhy  are  many  beasts  horn  blind,  as  the  ivhelps  of  Hems 
and  dogs  ? 

Because  such  beasts  are  not  yet  of  perfect  ripeness  and  ma- 
turity, and  the  course  of  nutriment  doth  not  work  in  them. 
And  this  is  provedby  a  similitude  in  the  swallow,  whose  eyes, 
if  they  were  taken  out  Vv-hen  they  are  little  ones  in  the  nest, 
would  grow  again  \  and  this  is  plain  in  many  other  beasts  who 
are  brought  forth  before  their  time  as  it  were  dead,  as  the 
whelps  of  bear^  And  this  reason  doch  belong  rather  to  the 
perspective  than  the  natural  philosopher. 

Why  do  the  eyes  of  a  nxjoman  that  hath  her  flonuers  stain  a 
nevj  glass<,  as  Aristotle  saith,  de  somno  ^  vigil;  and  this  is 
like  the  problem^  'why  doth  a  basilisk  kill  a  man  ^luith  his  sight  f 

To  the  first  I  answer,  that  when  the  flowers  do  come  from 
a  woman,  then  a  most  venomous  air  is  dissolved  in  them, 
-which  doth  ascend  into  the  woman's  head  ;  and  she  having 
grief  of  her  head,  doth  cover  it  with  many  veils  and  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  and  because  the  eyes  are  full  of  small  insensible 
holes,  which  are  called  pores,  there  the  air  seeketh  a  passage, 
and  so  doth  infect  the  eyes  which  are  full  of  blood,  and  their 
eyes  do  appear  also  dropping  and  full  of  tears  by  reason  of 
the  evil  vapour  that  is  in  them,  and  those  vapours  are  incor- 
porated and  multiplied,  until  they  come  unto  the  glass  before 
them  ;  and  by  reason  that  such  a  glass  is  found  clear  and 
smooth,  it  doth  easily  receive  that  which  is  unclean. 

To  the  second  it  is  answered,  that  the  basilisk  is  a  very 
venomous  and  infected  beast,  and  that  there  pass  from  his 
eyes  venomous  vapour,  which  are  multiplied  upon  the  thing 
which  is  seen  by  him,  and  even  unto  the  eye  of  man  ;  the 
which  venomous  vapours  or  humours  entering  into  the  body 
do  infect  him,  and  'So  in  the  end  the  man  dieth.  And  this  is 
als  >  the  reason  why  the  basilisk,  looking  on  a  shield  perfectly 
well  made  v.'ith  fast  clamm.y  pitch,  or  any  hard  smooth  thing, 
doth  kill  himself,  because  the  humours  are  beaten  back  from 
the  smooth  hard  thing  unto  the  basilisk,  by  which  beating 
back  he  is  killed.  And  the  like  is  said  of  a  woman  when  she 
hath  her  monthly  disease,  whereof  it  followeth  that  some  old 
women  do  hurt  themselves  when  they  look  upon  glasses,  or 
other  firm  and  solid  things  in  the  time  of  their  terms. 

fVhy  are  the  sparkling  eyes  of  cats  and  avol'ues  seen  In  the 
dark  and  not  in  the  light  ? 

Because  that  the  greater  light  doth  darken  the  lesser,  and 
■therefore  in  a  greater  light  the  sparkling  cannot  be  seen,  but 
the  greater  the  darkness  the  easier  it  is  seen  and  is  made  more 
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strong  and  shining,  because  it  is  not  then  hindered  by^a  great- 
er external  light,  which  might  darken  it. 

Why  doth  a  man  after  beholding  himself  in  a  glass  presently 
forget  his  oivn  disposition  P 

Answer  is  made  in  Lib.  de  Formu  Speculi.  that  the  image 
seen  by  the  glass  doth  represent  it  weakly  and  indirectly  ^o 
the  power  of  the  sight ;  and  because  it  is  represented  weakly 
it  is  also  apprehended  weakly,  and  by  consequence  is  not  long 
?.:etained. 

Why  is  the  sight  recreated  and  refreshed  by  a  green  col  our ,  as 
'this  'verse  she^tueth  P 

"  Fe!is,  speculum  grameii  occults  sunt  aleviamem  " 

Because  the  green  colour  doth  meanly  move  the  instrument 
®f  sight,  and  therefore  doth  comfort  the  sight ;  but  this  doth 
not  black  nor  white  coiours,  because  the  colours  do  vehe- 
mently stir  and  alter  the  organ  and  instrument  of  the  light, 
and  therefore  make  the  greater  violence,  but  by  how  much 
the  more  violent  the  thing  is  which  is  felt  or  seen,  the  more 
it  doth  destroy  and  weaken  the  sense. 

Of  the  Nose. 

Why  doth  the  nose  stand  out  farther  than  other  parts  of  the 
h)dy  P 

There  ar^  two  answers  :  The  firgt,  because  the  nose  is  as 
it  were  the  sink  of  the  brain,  by  which  the  phlegm  of  the 
feram  is  purged,  and  therefore  it  dotli  stand  forth  lest  the 
®ther  parts  should  be  defiled.  The  second  is,  (according  to 
Constant.)  because  the  nose  is  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and 
therefore  it  doth  shew  itself,  and  shine.  It  doth  smell  also, 
and  adorn  the  face,  as  Boetius  saith,  de  Descrip.  School. 

IVhy  ha've  men  the  tvorst  smell  of  all  living  creatures  P 

Because  the  man,  as  the  commentator  saith,  in  respect  of 
its  quantity,  hath  the  most  brain  of  all  creatures  ;  and  there- 
tore  by  that  exce?ding  coldness  or  moistness  the  brain  want- 
feth  a  good  disposition,  and  by  consequence  the  smelhng  in- 
strument is  not  good,  as  Aristotle  and  Themistocles  do  teach  ; 
yea,  some  men  there  be  Vv'hich  do  not  smell  at  all. 

Why  dcth  the  tmlture  or  cormorant  smell  i^ery  tvell,  as  tlx 
eommeiitator  dot'h  say  P 

"Because  they  have  a  very  dry  brain,  .and  therefore  the  air 
carrying  the  smell  is  not  hindered  by  the  humidity  of  the 
brain,  but  :loth  presently  touch  its  instrument ;  from  whence 
Aristotle  saith,  that  the  vultures,  tygers,  and  other  beaats 
came  live  hundred  rniles  to  the  dead  bodies  after  a  battle  in 
Greece. 

Why  did  naiure  make  the  nostrils  P 

For  three  commodities ;  First,  because  the  mouth  being 
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shut,  we  might  dmw  breath  in  by  the  nostrils  to  refresh  the 
heart  with.  The  second  comaiojity  is,  because  that  the  air 
which  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  doth  savour  badly,  because 
of  the  vapours  wliich  rise  from  the  stomach,  but  that  which 
we  breathe  from  the  nose  is  not  noisome.  The  third  is,  be- 
cause the  phlegm  v^'hich  doth  proceed  from  the  brain  ispurg- 
ed  by  them. 

IVoy  doth  man  s?teeze  P 

Because  that  the  expulsive  virtue  of  power  and  the  v^ight 
should  thereby  be  purged,  and  the  brain  also,  from  superflui- 
ties ;  because  as  the  lungs  are  purged  by  coughing,  so  is  th« 
sight  and  brain  by  sneezing  ;  and  those  who  sneeze  often  are 
said  to  have  a  strong  brain  ;  and  therefore  the  physicians  give 
sneezing  medicaments  to  purge  the  brain,  and  such  sick  per- 
sons as  cannot  sneeze  die  quickly,  because  it  is  a  si^n  their 
brain  is  wholly  stuffed  with  evil  humours  which  cannot  be 
purged^ 

fVby  do  such  as  are  apoplectic  sneeze  ;  that  is,  such  as  are 
subject  easily  to  bleed  ? 

Because  the  passages  or  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  stopped 
in  them  ;  and  if  they  could  sneeze,  their  apoplexy  would, 
soon  be  loosed. 

Why  doth  the  heat  of  the  sun  provoke  sneezing,  and  not  the 
beat  of  the  fire  P 

Because  the  heat  of  the  sun  doth  dissolve  and  not  consume ; 
and  therefore  the  vapour  dissolved  is  expelled  by  sneezing  • 
but  the  heat  of  tlie  fire  doth  dissolve  and  consume,  and  there- 
fore doth  rather  hinder  sneezing  than  provoke  it. 

Of  the  Ears. 

fVhy  do  beasts  move  their  ears  and  not  men  P 

Because  there  is  a  certain  muscle  near  unto  the  jaw  wliick 

doth  cause  motion  in  the.  ear  ;  and  therefore,  that  muscle  be- 

-  ing  exiended  and  stretched,  men  do  not  move  their  ears,  as 

it  hath  been  seen  in  divers  men,  but  all  beasts  do  use  that 

muscle  or  fleshy  sinew,  and  therefore  do  move  their  ears. 

Why  is  rain  prognosiicaied  by  the  pricking  up  of  asses  ears  ? 

Because  the  ass  is  a  very  melancholy  beast,  and  it  pro- 
ceedeth from  melancholy  that  he  doth  foresee  rain  to  come. 
In  the  time  of  rain  all  beasts  do  prick  up  their  ears  ;  and 
therefore  the  ass,  perceiving  that  it  will  rain,  doth  prick  up  his. 
ears  before  it  come. 

Why  havb  some  beasts  no  ears  P 

Aristotle  do^h  answer  and  say,  that  nature  doth  give  untp 
every- thing  that  which  is  fit  for  it  ;  but  if  she  should  have 
given  birds  ears,  their  flying  would  have  been  hindered  by 
them  ;  hkewjsc  fish  do  lack  ears,  because  they  would  hinder 
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their  swrmming,  and  have  only  certain  little  holes  through 
which  they  hear,  as  Aristotle  declares  by  the  sea-calf. 

Why  have  hats  ears,  si-eing  they  seem  to  be  birds  P 

Because  they  are  partly  birds  in  nature,  in  that  they  do 
fly,  by  reason  whereof  they  have  wings,  and  partly  are  hairy  ' 
because  they  are  mice  ;  therefore  nature,  as  being  wise,  gave 
them  ears. 

IVhy  have  men  only  round  ears  ? 

Because  the  shape  or  the  whole  end  of  the  parts  should  be 
proportionable,  and  especially  in  all  things  of  one  nature  \ 
or,  as  a  drop  of  water  is  round,  so  the  whole  water,  as  John 
de  sacro  Bosco  doth  prove  ;  and  so  because  a  man's  head  is 
round,  the  ears  incline  towards  the -same  figure;  but  the 
head  of  beasts  are  somewhat  long,  and  so  the  ears  are  drawn 
ihto  length  also. 

Why  did  nature  give  living  creatures  ears  ? 

From  two  causes  :  1.  Because  with  them  they  should  hear. 
2.  Because  that  by  the  ears  choleric  superfluity  is  purged  ; 
for  as  the  head  is  purged  of  phlegmatic  superfluity  by  the 
nose,  so  from  choleric  by  the  ears. 

Of  the  Mouth. 

Why  hath  the  mouth  lips  to  compass  it  P 

According  to  Const,  because  the  lips  do  cover  and  defend 
the  teeth,  it  were  unseemly  that  the  teeth  should  always  be;''^ 
seen.    Another  answer  is,  that  the  teeth  are  of  a  cold  nature,, 
and  would  therefore  be  soon  hurt  if  they  were  not  covered 
with  lips.    Another  reason  is,  because  a  man  should  not  be. 
too  hasty  of  speech. 

Why  hath  a  man  two  eyes,  tivo  ears,  and  hut  one  mouth  f 

Because  a  man  should  speak  but  little,  and  bear  and  see 
much.  And  withal,  Aristole  doth  say,  that  the  hearing  in 
the  light  doth  shew  us  the  difference  of  many  things ;  and 
Seneca  doth  agree  unto  this,  affirming  that  nature  environed 
the  torigue  with  a  double  cloister,  and  teeth,  and  lips,  and 
has  made  the  ears  open  and  wide,  and  has  given  us  but  one 
mouth  to  speak  but  little,  though  we  hear  much. 

Why  hath  a  man  a  mouth  ? 

For  many  com.modities  :  1.  Because  the  mouth  is  the  gate 
and  door  of  the  stomach.  2.  Because  the  meat  is  chewed  in 
the  mouth,  and  prepared  and  made  ready  for  the  first  diges» 
tion  is  made  in  the  mouth.  3.  Because  that  the  air  drnwn 
unto  the  hollow  of  the  mouth  for  the  refreshing  of  the  hearft 
38  made  more  pure  and  subtile.     And  for  many  other  causes. 

Why  are   he  lips  moveable  ? 

Becaui-e  of  forming  the  voice  and  words,  which  cannot  be 
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perfectly  done  without  them.  For  as  without  ^,  b^  Cy  there 
is  no  writting ;  so  without  the  h'ps  no  voice  can  be  well  formed. 

JVhy  do  men  gape  P 

This  gloss  upon  the  last  part  of  Hippocrates  Aphorisms 
saith,  that  it  proceeds  of  wearisomeness,  as  when  a  man  sit- 
teth  among  such  as  he  doth  not  know,  whose  company  he 
would  willingly  be  rid  of.  Gaping  is  also  caused  of  the 
thick  fumes  and  vapours  that  fill  the  jaws,  by  the  expulsion 
of  which  is  caused  the  stretching  out  and  expulsion  of  the 
jaws,  and  opening  or  the  mouth,  which  is  called  gaping. 

IVhy  doth  a  man  gape  ivhen  he  sees  another  man  gape  P 

This  proceedeth  of  imagination.  And  this  is  proved  by  a 
similitude  ;  for  an  ass  is  an  animal  void  of  sertse,  by  reason 
of  his  melancholy,  because  he  doth  retain  his  superfluity  a 
long  time,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  piss,  unless  he  should 
hear  another  piss ;  and  so  a  man  gapes  through  imagination 
when  another  man  gapes. 

Of  the  Teeth. 

IVhy  do  they  only  amongst  all  other  hones  feel  the  sense  of 
feeling  P 

Because,  as  Avicen  and  Galen  do  say,  they  niight  discern 
of  heat  and  cold  which  hurt  them,  which  sense  other  bones 
seed  not. 

Why  hath  men  more  teeth  than  ivomen  P 

By  reason  of  the  abundance  of  heat  and  blood  which  is 
more  in  men  than  in  women. 

Why  do  the  teeth  gro^uf  in  the  end  of  our  life,  and  not  the 
other  bones  P 

Because,  otherwise,  they  would  be  consumed  with  chew- 
ing and  grinding. 

Why  do  the  teeth  only  come  again  ^jjhen  they  fall  or  are  taken 
Z«ut-,  and  other  bones  taken  a^joay  grozu  no  more  ? 

Because  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  all  other  bones  are 
engendered  af  the  humidity  which  is  called  radical,  and  sa 
they  breed  in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  but  the  teeth  are 
engendered  of  nutritive  humidity,  which  is  renewed  and 
encreased  from  day  to  day. 

Why  do  the  fore  teeth  fall  in  youth,  and  gronv  again,  and 
not  the  cheech  teeth 

This  proceedeth  of  the  defect  of  matter,  and  of  the  fig- 
ure, because  the  fore  teeth  are  sharp,  and  the  others  broad. 
But,  according  to  Aristotle,  there  is  another  answer  ;  that 
is,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  fore  teeth  to  cut  the  meat,  and 
therefore  they  are  sharp  ;  the  office  of  the  other  is  to  chev/ 
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the  meat,  and  therefore  they  are  broad  in  fashion,  which  is 
fittest  for  that  purpose. 

IV by  do  the  fore  teeth  grovj  the  soonest  ? 

Because  we  want  them  sooner  in  cutting  than  the  other  in 
chewing. 

Why  do  teeth  grow  black  In  the  old  age  ofhnmam  creatures  P 

This  proceedeth  of  the  corruption  of  the  meat  and  of  the 
phlegm,  with  choleric  humours. 

fVhy  are  colts  teeth  yellooju,  and  of  the  colour  of  saffroU'^ 
nvhen  they  are  young,  and  '^vax  q.tjhtte  nvhen  they  are  old  P 

Aristotle  saith,  that  a  horse  hath  abundance  of  watery  hu- 
mours in  him,  which  in  his  youth  are  digested  and  converted 
into  grossness ;  but  in  old  age  heat  is  diminished,  and  the  wa- 
tery humaurs  remain,  \yhose  proper  colour  is  white. 

IVby  did  nature  gi-ve  li'ving  creatures  teeih  ? 

Aristotle  saith,  L'lh.  de  Generaf.  Ayiimal.  to  some  to  fight 
with,  and  for  the  defence  of  their  lives,  as  unto  wolves  and 
bears  ;  unto  some  to  eat  with,  as  unto  horses ;  unto  some  for 
the  forming  of  their  voice,  as  unto  men. 

V/hy  -h  horned  blasts  ivan:  their  upper  chceh  teeth  ? 

Accordtng  to  Aristotle,  in  his  book  de  animal,  horns  and 
teeth  are  caused  of  the  self-same  matter,  that  is,  of  nutri- 
mental  humidity,  nd  therefore  the  matter  which  passeth  into 
horns  turneth  not  into  teeth,  co'nsequentiy  want  the  upper 
teeth.  And  such  beasts^  according  unto  Aristotle,  cannot 
chew  well ;  wherefore  for  want  of  teeth  they  have  by  conse- 
quence two  stomachs,  and  so  do  chew  their  meat  twice  ; 
and  they  do  first  convey  their  meat  into  the  first  stomach 
or  beily,  and  then  return  it  from  whence  ^t  came,  and  chew  it. 

Why  are  some  creatures  brought  forth  'jj'ith  teeth,  as  kids  and 
lambs,  and,  some  Hvithout,  as  Tnen  P 

Nature  doth  not  want  in  things  necessary'',  nor  abound  in. 
any  thiryg  superfluous ;  and  therefore,  because  these  beasts 
not  long  after  they  be  fallen  do  need  teeth,  are  fallen  with 
teeth  ;  but  men  are  nom-ished  with  their  mothers  dugs  for  a 
time,  and  therefore  for  a  time  do  not  want  teeth. 

JVhy  hame  not  birds  teeth  ? 

Because  the  matter  of  teeth  passeth  into  their  beak,  and 
therefore  there  is  their  digestion  ;  or  else  it  is  answered,  th^t 
although  they  do  not  chew  with  teeth,  yet  their  be^s  m  di- 
gestion do  supply  the  want  of  teeth. 

Of  the  Tongue» 

Why  is  the  tongue  full  of  pores  P 

According  to  Aristotle  de  Animal,  hecmne  the  tongw"  is 
the  raeatls  whereby  we  taste;  and  through  the  niowtb,  in  Vae 
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pores  of  the  tongue  the  taste  doth  come  into  the  sense  of  tast- 
ing. Otherwise  it  is  answered,  that  frothy  spittle  is  sent  in- 
to the  month  hy  the  tongue  from  the  lungs  moistening  the 
meat,  and  make  it  ready  for  the  first  digestion  ;  -and  there- 
fore the  tongue  is  full  of  pores,  because  many  have  parage 
through  it. 

Pf^y  do  the  tongues  of  such  as  are  sick  of  agues  judge  aU 
things  bitter  P 

Because  the  stomachs  of  such  persons  are  filled  with  cho- 
leric humours,  and  choler  is  veiy  bitter,  as  it  appeareth  by 
the  gall,  and  therefore  this  bitter  fume  doth  infect  their 
tongue,  and  so  the  tongue  being  full  of  these  tastes  doth 
judge  them  bitter,  although  the  bitterness  be  not  in  the  meat 
but  in  the  tongue. 

IVby  doth  the  tongue  ^vater  ^jchen  <iue  hear  Jour  and  sharp 
things  named  ? 

Because  the  imaginative  virtue  or  power  is  of  greater  force 
than  the  power  and  faculty  of  tasting  ;  and  when  we  imagine 
ia  taste,  we  conceive  it  by  the  power  of  tasting  as  by  a  mean, 
because  there  is  nothing  felt  by  the  taste,  but  liy  means  o5 
that  spittle  the  tongue  doth  water. 

Why  do  some  stammer  and  lisp  ? 

This  happeneth  from  many  causes,  sometimes  through  the 
moistness  of  the  tongue  and  brain,  as  children  which  cannot 
speak  plainly,  nor  pronounce  many  letters.  Sometimes  it 
happeneth  by  reason  of  the  shrinking  of  certain  sinews,  which 
are  corrupted  with  phlegm  :  for  such  sinews  there  be  that  go 
to  the  tongue. 

Why  are  tongues  of  serpents  and  mad-dogs  'venomous  P 

Because  of  the  malignity  and  fumoslty  of  the  venomous 
humours  which  doth  predominate  in  them. 
-    Why  is  a  dog^s  tongue  ft  and  apt  for  medicine,  and  contrari- 
ivise  an  horse's  tongue  pestiferous  P 

It  is  by  reason  of  some  secret  property,  or  else  it  m.ay  be 
said  the  tongue  of  a  dog  is  full  of  pores,  and  so  doth  draw 
and  take  av/ ay  the  viscosity  of  the  v/ouhd.  Some  say  that 
a  dog  hath  by  nature  some  humour  in  his  tongue,  with  the. 
which  by  licking  he  doth  heal  \  the  contrary  is  in  a  horse. 

Woy  is  spiff i"  luhile  P 

By  reason  of  the  continual  moving  of  the  ton  z'ue  whereof 
heat  is  engendered,  that  doth  make  white  this  superfluity, 
which  is  spittle. 

Why  is  sbitth  unsavoury  and  nvithout  taste  P 

If  it  had  a  certain  determinate  taste,  then  the  tongue  would 
not  taste  at  all,  bur  w  .iiid  have  only  the  taste  of  spittiej  and 
s'o  could  not  receive  other  tastes. 
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Why  doth  the  spittle  nf  one  that  is  fasting  heal  an  imposthumef' 

Because,  according  to  Avicen,  it  is  well  digested,  and  made 
subtle. 

Why  do  some  abound  In  spittle  more  than  others  P 

This  doth  proceed  of  a  phlegmatic  complexion  that  doth 
predominate  in  them,  and  therefore  the  complexion  that  do 
say,  that  such  should  take  care  of  a  quotidian  ague,  which 
ariseth  from  predominance  of  phiegm  ;  the  contrary  in  those 
that  spit  littlcj  because  heat  abounds  in  them,  which  con- 
sumes the  humidity  of  the  spittle;  and  so  the  defect  of  spit- 
tle is  a  sign  of  fever. 

JVhy  is  the  spittle  of  a  man  that  is  fasting  more  subtle  than 
»ne  ivho  is  full  P 

Because  that  the  spittle  is  without  the  viscosity  of  meat, 
which  is  wont  to  make  the  spittle  of  one  who  is  full  gross 
and  thick. 

From  whence  proceedeth  the  spittle  of  mm  P 

Fro?n  the  froth  of  the  lungs,  which,  according  to  the  phy- 
sicians, are  the  seat  of  phlegm. 

Why  are  ^such  beasts  as  often  go  together  for  generation  'very 
full  of  foam  and  froth  P 

Because  that  then  the  lights  and  the  heart  are  in  a  great 
motion  of  lust,  and  there  is  engendered  in  them  much  frothy 
matter. 

V/hy  have  not  birds  spittle  P 

Because  they  have  very  dry  lungs. 

Why  do  such  as  are  called  epileptic^  tbat  is^  such  as  are  O'ver'-' 
^vhelmed  and  as  it  'Mere  drowned  in  their  »wn  bloody  and  are 
diseased^  sanjour  badly  and  corrut^tly  ^ 

The  answer  according  to  tlic  physicians  is,  because  the  pe- 
aant  matter  lieth  in  the  head;  hut  if  he  do  vomit  then  the 
matter  is  in  the  stomach  ;  bu?  if  he  piss  much,  then  the  mat- 
ter is  in  the  passage  of  the  uriae ;  and  if  they  begin  to  have 
seed,  then  it  is  in  the  vessels  of  the  seed,  and  doth  purge 
them. 

Why  doth  the  tongue  lose  sometimes  the  use  of  speahing  P 
The  answer  is  out  of  Hippocrates,  that  i:his  doth  happen- 
through  a  palsy  or  apoplexy,  that  is,  a  sudden  effusion  of 
blood,  and  of  a  groos  humour,  and  sometimes  also  by  infec- 
tion of  spinas  ani?7iaUs  in  the  middle  ceil  of  the  brain,  which 
hinders  the  spirits  from  being  carried  to  the  tongue  ;  and  so 
is  Galen's  meaning,  for  by  the  expression  of  the  tongue  many 
actions  of  divers  passions  are  made  manifest. 

or  tlie  Roof  of  tlie  Mouth. 

TVhy  are  fruits,  before  they  be  ripCy  of  a  naughty  relish f  or 
(fitter,   and  afie^-rjards  snveet  P 
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A  naughty  relish  in  taste  proceedeth  of  coldness,  and  want 
Off  heat  in  gross  and  thick  humidity  ;  but  a  sweet  taste  pro- 
ceedeth of  sufficient  heat ;  and  therefore  in  the  ripe  fruit  the 
humidity  is  subtle  through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  such  fruits 
are  commonly  sweet ;  but  before  they  be  ripe,  as  humidity  is 
gross  or  subtle  for  want  of  heat,  the  fruit  is  bitter  and  sour. 

Why  are  <we  better  delighted  ^uuith  s^weet  tastes  than  fwitb 
bitter  ? 

'  Because  nature  is  delighted  with  sweetness ;  the  reason  is, 
because  a  sweet  thing  is  hot  and  moist,  and  though  his  heart 
doth  dissolve  and  consum.e  superfluous  humidities,  and  by  this 
humidity  immundicity  is  washed  away ;  but  a  sharp  eager 
taste,  by  reason  of  the  cold  which  predominates  in  it,  doth 
bind  overmuch,  and  prick  and  offend  the  parts  of  the  body 
in  purging,  and  therefore  we  do  not  delight  in  that  taste,  be- 
cause the  physicians  counsel  us  not  to  eat  any  thing  that  is 
bitter  in  the  summer,  nor  in  a  great  heat ;  and  the  reason  is, 
because  bitterness  doth  breed  heat ;  but  we  should  eat  bittep 
things  in  winter  only  ;  and  therefore  Aristotle  doth  say,  that 
sweet  things  are  grateful  unto  nature,  and  do  greatly  nourish. 
Why  doth  a  sharp  taste,  as  of  ^vinegar-,  provoke  appetite  ra- 
ther than  any  other  ? 

Because  it  is  cold  and  doth  cool.  Now  it  is  the  nature  of 
cold  to  desire  and  dravv',  and  therefore  is  the  cause  of  appe- 
tite. Mark,  that  there  are  nine  kinds  of  tnstes ;  three  of 
which  proceed  from  heat,  three  from  cold,  and  three  from  a 
temperate  mean. 

JVhy  do  <zve  draw  in  more  air  than  <vje  breathe  out  ? 
Aristotle  and  Aibertus  in  their  book  de  rnotu  cordis-,  do  an- 
swer. That  much  air  is  drawn  in,  and  so  converted  into  nu- 
triment, which,  together  with  the  vital  spirits,  is  contained 
in  the  lungs.  Wherefore  a  beast  is  not  suffocated  so  long  as 
he  receives  air  with  the  lungs,  in  which  some  part  of  the  air 
remaineth  also. 

JVhy  doth  the  air  seem  to  he  expelled  and  put  forth^  seeir.g 
that  indeed  the  air  is  in-visible,  by  reason  of  its  'variety  and 
ihi"^^-'  ? 


inntss  r 


Because  the  air  which  is  received  in  us,  is  mingled  v/ith  va- 
pours and  fumosity  of  the  he.-irt,  by  reason  whereof  it  is  made 
thick,  and  so  is  seen.  And  this  is  proved  by  experience,  be- 
cause that  in  winter  Vv-e  see  our  breath  for  the  coldness  of  ais 
doth  bind  the  breath  mixed  with  fumoslties,  and  so  it  is  thick- 
ened an<l  made  gross,  consequently  is  seen. 

Wh'^  ha've  sorae  men  a  slinkin':''  breath  ? 

The  ansvr:.'r  'm,  according  to  the  physicians,  because  there 
nse  evil  fames  from  the  stom.ach  ;  and  vSometimes  it  doth  pro- 
ceed from  the  con'uption  of  the  airv  parts  of  the  body,  as  of 
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U^e  lungs.  And  the  breath  of  lepers  is  so  infected,  that  it 
doth  poison  the  birds  that  are  near  them,  because  the  inward- 
parts  are  very  corrupt,  as  appears  by  Const,  de  Sin.  Now 
the  leprosy  is  a  nourishment  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  to- 
gether with  a  corrupting  of  them  ;  and  it  doth  begin  in  the 
blood  and  exterior  members  of  the  body. 

Why  are  kp^  rs  hoarse  ? 

Because  that  in  then  the  vocal  instruments  are  corrupted, 
that  IS  the  lights. 

Wjy  cio  m.n  become  hoarse  ? 

Beccjuse  of  the  rheum  dc^cerdingfrom  the  brain  filling  the 
condtiit  -  f  -.he  li-hts  ;  or  someiimcs  through  imposth.ume.s  of 
theti'Toit,  orrh^un'^  oati^orii-;^^  in  the  neck, 

IVby  ha've  ftiv.o:  ■■  of  all  Having  cre^nurcs  the  sbriJkst  -voice, 
a  co^u)  otily  cxcejn  d  and  a  ^ix:o>'ian  shriller  f ho n  a  man,  and 
also  smaller  ?  , 

By  reason  of  the  composiiion  of  th?  vei'is  ih?  voeal  arte- 
ries, of  the  voice  are  formed,  as  appeals  by  a  bimiiitude,  be- 
cause a  sma]  pipe  sound?'  yhrillei  tlian  a  great  one.  And  also. 
in  women,  because  the  passage  where  the  voice  is  forra-ed  is 
made  narrow  and  strait,  by  reason  of  cold,  it  being  the  na- 
ture of  cold  to  bind  ;  but  in  men  che  passage  is  open  and  wi- 
der through  heat,  because  it  is  the  property  of  heat  to  open, 
and  dissolve.  It  proceefleth  in  women  through  themoistnesS. 
of  the  kings  and  weakness  of  the  heart.  Young  men  and 
dist-ased  have  sharp  and  shrill  voices  for  the  same  cause.'  And 
this  is  the  natural  cause  vvl  y  a  man  child  at  his  birth  doth,  cry, 
a,  i,  Vv'hich  is  a  bigger  sound,  and  the  female  e,.  which  is  a- 
more  slender  sound. 

W}?y  doth  the  'voice  change  in  i7ie7i  and  <ivome7i  ;  in  men  ai 
fourteen,  in  '^ivomeft  at  t^ivehie  ;  in  v:en  -jjhen  they  begin  to 
yield  seed^  and  in  n.vomcn  <ivhcn  their  breasts,  begiii  to  gro^.v  P 

Because  then,  said  Aristotle,  the  beginning  of  the  voice  is 
slackened  and  loosened  ;  and  he  proves  this  by  a  similitude 
of  a  string  of  an  instrument  let  dovn  or  loosed,  w-hich  gives 
a  great  sou iid.  He  proves  it  another  way,  because  crcattires 
which  are  geided,  as  eunuchs,  capons,  Sec.  have  softer  and 
sknderer  voices  than  others,  by  reason  they  want  stones. 

IFhy  is  not  a  ivolf     aarse  ^M.hcn  a  vian  looks  on  him  ? 

Because  a  man  is  not  so  cold  as  a  v>-olf,  nor  of  so-  maiig- 
nani-  a  quality. 

IVhy  doth  a  man  that  is  slain,  bleed  vjhe7i  he  is  seen  of  him 
that  'killed  him  ? 

This  proceedeth  of  divine  cause,  and  not  of  a  natural,  be- 
cause his  blood  calleth  for  vengeance  against  the  murderer; 
but  if  there  be  any  natural  cause  of  it,  it  is  this  the  com- 
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l&irtter  of  this  wicked  fact  calleth  it  to  mind,  is  very  sorry  for 
it,  and  repents  him  of  it ;  is  in  anguish  of  mind,  and  in  a 
great  heat  through  the  imagination  he  hath  conceived,  and  by 
that  means  all  his  spirits  do  stir  and  boil,  and  repair  unto  the 
instruments  of  the  sight  of  the  eyes,  unto  the  wounds  whicH 
are  made,  and  if  they  be  fresh  do  presently  fall  a  bleeding. 
Besides,  this  is  done  by  the  help  of  the  air  then  breathed  in, 
which,  being  drawn  from  the  wound,  causeth  it  to  bleed. 

IVby  do  small  birds  sing  more  and  louder  than  great  ones^  as^ 
appears  in  the  lark  and  the  nightingale  ? 

Because  the  spirits  of  small  birds  are  subtle  and  soft,  and 
the  organ  conduit  strait,  as  appeareth  in  a  pipe ;  and  there- 
fore they  do  sing  very  loud. 

Why  doth  the  male  sing  more  than  the  female^  as  appeareth  in 
all  livin'^*  creatures  ? 

It  proceedeth  from  the  desire  of  carnal  copulation,  because 
that  then  the  spirits  are  moved  throughout  all  the  body  with 
the  aforesaid  appetite  and  desire.  And  a  female  generally 
speaking  is  colder  than  a  male. 

V/hy  do  beeSi  qvasps,  Jiies^  locustsy  and  many  such  like  in^ 
sects,  make  a  noise,  seeing  th^y  ha'De  no  lungs,  nor  instruments 
of  'voice  ? 

According  to  Aristotle,  there  is  in  them  a  certain  small 
skin,  which,  when  the  air  doth  strike  it,  causeth  a  strange 
sound. 

Why  do  not  fish  make  a  sound  ? 

Because,  according  to  Aristotle,  they  have  ao  lungs,  but 
only  gills,  nor  yet  a  heart';  and  therefore  they  need  not  the 
drawing  in  of  the  air,  and  by  consequence  they  make  no 
noise,  because  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  a  voice  is  a  per- 
cussion of  the  air  which  is  drav.Ti  in. 

Of  the  Neck. 

Why  hath  a  living  creature  a  neck  ? 

Because  the  neck  is  the  supporter  of  the  head,  as  Aristo- 
tle teacheth ;  and  therefore  the  neck  is  ^he  middle  between 
the  head  and  the  body,  to  the  intent,  by  it  and  its  sinews,  as 
by  certain  means  and  ways,  motion  and  sense  of  the  body 
might  be  conveyed  throughout  ail  the  body  ;  and  that  by 
-means  of  the  neck,  as  it  were  by  a  distance,  the  heait,  which 
is  hot,  might  be  separated  by  the  brain. 

Why  do  some  leasts  'wane  mcks,  as  serpents  and  fishes  r 

Because  such  beasts  want  a  heart,  and  therefore  they  wajtvt 
Hot  that  distance  which  we  have  spoken  of;  or  else  we  an- 
swer, they  have  a  neck  in  some  inward  part  of  thei^,  Uit  it 
is  not  distiBguished  outwardly  from  the  heart  to  th.e  hetid* 

U 
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Why  is  the  neck  full  of  bones  anri  joints  ? 

"Because  it  may  bear  and  sustain  the  head  the  stronger ;  al- 
so because  the  back  bone  is  joined  to  the  brain  by  the  neck, 
and  from  thence  it  receives  marrow,  which  is  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain, 

IVhy  haue  some  beasts  long  necks^  as  cranes^  storks,  and 
such  like  P 

Because  such  beasts  do  seek  their  living  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  therefore  have  such  necks;  and  some  beasts 
have  short  necks,  as  sparrows,  hawks,  &c.  because  such  are 
ravenous  beasts,  and  therefore  for  strength  have  short  necks ; 
as  appeareth  in  the  ox,  which  has  a  short  neck,  and  there- 
fore strong. 

Why  is  the  neck  hollow,  and  especially  before  and  about  the 
tongue  P 

Because  there  be  two  passages,  whereof  the  one  doth  car- 
ry the  meat  unto  the  nutritive  instrument,  as  to  the  stomach 
and  liver,  and  is  called  by  the  Greeks  osapagus  ;  and  the  other 
is  the  windpipe. 

IVhy  is  the  artery  made  with  rings  and  circles  ? 

The  better  to  bow  and  give  a  good  sounding  again. 
Why  doth  a  chicken  move  a  good  space  after  his  head,  is  cut 
$ff,  and  a  man  beheaded  never  sttrreth  P 

Because  chickens  and  such  like  have  strait  sinews  and  ar- 
teries, and  therefore  the  spirit  of  moving  continueth  long 
after  the  head  is  off;  but  men,  and  many  beasts,  have  long 
and  large  sinews  and  arteries,  and  therefore  the  moving  spi- 
rits do  quickly  depart  from  them,  and  so  by  consequence 
cannot  move  their  bodies. 

Of  the  Shculders  and  Arms. 

Why  hath  a  man  shoulders  and  arms  ? 
-    To  give  and  carry  burdens. 

Why  are  his  ar7ns  round  ? 

For  the  swifter  and  speedier  working,  because  that  figure 
is  fittest  to  move. 
JVhy  are  his  arms  thick  ? 

Because  they  should  be  strong  to  lift  and  bear  burdens,  or 
to  thrust  and  give  a  strong  blow  ;  so  their  bones  are  thick, 
because  they  contain  much  n:anow,  foi  they  wouUl  be  easily 
corrupted  and  marred  ;  but  marrow  cannot  so  well  be  con- 
tained in  small  as  in  large  boi^es. 

Whv  do  such  as  are  diseased  and  in  grief  uncover  and  cover 
their  arms')  and  such  also  as  are  in  agony  ? 

Because  suclt  fire  neai  ur.to  ucvfth  ;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  death, 
by  reason  of  great  grief,  which  causeth  that  uncovering.  , 
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JVby  do  the  arms  become  small  and  slender  in  some  sickness-, 
as  in  madmen  and  such  as  are  ill  of  the  dropsy  ? 

Because  all  the  parts  of  the  body  do  suffer,  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  therefore  one  member  being  in  grief,  all  the 
humours  do  concur  and  run  thither  to  give  succour  and  help  ; 
for  when  the  head  doth  ach,  all  humours  of  the  arms  run  in- 
to the  head,  therefore  the  arms  become  small  and  slender,  for 
want  of  their  proper  nutriment. 

Why  have  Iriite  leasts  no  a^nis  ? 

Their  fore  feet  are  instead  of  arms,  and  in  their  place ;  of 
else  we  may  answer  more  fitly,  because  all  beasts  have  some 
part  for  their  defence  and  to  tight  W'ith,  as  the  wolf  his  feet, 
the  cow  her  horns,  the  horse  his  hinder  feet,  birds  their  beaks 
and  wings,  but  only  man  hath  his  arms. 

'  Of  the  Hands. 

For  fLvhat  use  hath  a  man  handsy  and  an  ape  also,  ^ivhich  is 
like  unto  man  ? 

^  The  hand  is  an  instrument  which  a  man  doth  especially 
make  use  of,  because  many  things  are  done  by  the  hands,  and 
not  by  any  other  part. 

IVhy  are  some  men  ambo  dexter,  that  is,  use  the  left  hand  as 
the  right} 

By  reason  of  the  great  heat  of  the  heart,  and  for  the  not 
bowing  of  the  same,  for  it  is  that  which  makes  a  man  as  nim- 
ble of  the  left  hand  as  of  the  right ;  and  without  doubt  are 
of  good  complexions. 

Why  are  not  'women  ambo  dexter  ^ij-  'well  as  men  ? 

Because,  as  Galen  saith,  a  woman  in  health  that  is  most 
hot  is  colder  than  the  coldest  man  in  health  ;  I  say  in  health, 
for  if  she  hath  an  ague  she  is  accidentally  hotter  than  a  man. 

Why  are  the  Jingers  fu'l  of  jc rats  ? 

To  be  more  fit  and  apt  to  receive,  and  to  keep  the  things 
received. 

Why  hath  e^ery  finger  three  joints.,  and  the  thumb  hut  ttvo  ? 

The  thumb  hath  three,  but  the  third  is  joined  unto  the  arm^, 
therefore  is  stronger  tljan  the  other  fingers  ;  and  is  called  apol- 
lox  a  polleo,  that  is,  to  excel  in  strength. 

Why  are  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  nimbler  than  the  fingers 
of  the  left  ? 

It  proceedeth  from  the  heat  that  doth  predominate  in  those 
parts,  which  causeth  great  agility. 

Why  are  the  Jingers  alnvays  thicker  before  meat  than  after  ? 

According  to  the  physicians,  because  a  man  that  is  fasting' 
is  full  of  bad  humours  and  divers  fumosities,  which  pufF  up 
the  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  fingers  also  ;  but  wdien  those 
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humours  are  expelled  through  meat,  the  fingers  become  more 
slender.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  a  man  that  is  fasting  is 
heavier  than  when  he  hath  meat  in  his  belly,  as  is  most  plain 
in  fasters.  Another  reason  may  be  given,  that  is,  because 
that  after  meat  the  heat  is  departed  from  the  (jutward  parts 
of  the  body  into  the  inward,  to  help  digestion,  and  the  out- 
ward and  external  pails  become  slender  ;  but  after  the  diges»' 
lion  is  made,  the  blood  turneth  again  to  the  exterior  parts^ 
and  then  they  become  great  again. 

WJjy  are  some  men  left  handed  ? 

Because  the  heart  sendeth  out  heat  unto  the  right  side,  but 
more  unto  the  left,  and  doth  also  work  a  slendemess  and 
subtility  on  the  left  side. 

Of  the  Nails. 

Fram  nvhence  do  nails  proceed  ? 

Of  the  fumosity  and  humours  which  are  resolvied  and  g* 
into  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  and  they  are  dried  through 
the  power  of  external  air,  and  brought  to  the  hardness  of 
horn. 

IVhy  do  the  nails  of  old  men  gi  ozv  pale  and  hlacli  ? 

Because  the  heat  of  the  heart  decayeth,  which  also  caus- 
eth  the  beauty  of  the  nails  to  decay. 

Hg^jo  doth  It  happen  that  men  are  judged  to  be  good  or.e'vil  eom- 
plex'wned  by  the  colour  of  their  nails  ? 

Because  they  give  witness  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
the  heart,  and  therefore  of  the  complexion  ;  for  if  they  be 
somewhat  red  they  betoken  choler  well  tempered  ;  but  if  ye'-^ 
[(Tvvish  or  black  they  signify  raelanoholy, 

^Vhy  do  ivh'its  spots  appear  In  the  nails  ? 

Through  a  mixture  of  phlegm  with  the  nutriment. 

Of  the  Breast. 

l^or  ivhai  reason  is  the  breast  holloiu  ? 

Because  there  is  the  seat  of  the  spiritual  and  serial  mem.- 
bers  that  are  most  noble,  as  the  heart  and  lights  ;  and  there- 
fore, because  these  might  be  kept  from  hurt,  it  was  necessa- 
ry that  the  breast  should  be  hollow. 

Why  hath  a  man  the  broadest  breast  of  all  Hiring  creatures  ? 

Because  the  spirits  of  men  are  weak  and  subtile,  and  there- 
fore do  require  a  spacious  place  wherein  they  are  contained, 
as  the  breast  is. 

Why  are  breasts  ,jf  beasts  round : 

Because  they  be  in  continual  motion,  and  that  figure  is 
under  the  breast ;  and  therefore  that  which  the  heart  doth 
love  we  draw  to  tire  breast,  by  reason  of  the  neighbourhood 
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it  has  with  the  heart,  so  applying  the  thing  loved  unto  the 
lover. 

IVhy  have  tifm.'en  narro^^er  breasts  than  men  I 
Because  there  is  more  heat  in  men,  which  doth  naturally 
move  to  the  uppermost  part  of  them,  making  those  parts 
great  and  large ;  and  therefore  a  great  breast  is  a  token  of 
courage,  as  is  evident  in  the  lion  and  bull ;  but  in  women 
cold  predominates,  which  naturally  tends  downwards,  and 
therefore,  women  often  fall  on  their  tail,  because  their  hin- 
der parts  are  gross  and  heavy,  by  reason  of  the  cold  ascend- 
ing thither;  but  a  man  commonly  falls  on  his  breast  by  rea- 
son of  its  Grreatness  and  thickness. 


& 


Of  the  Paps  and  Dugs. 

To  zuhat  end  are  paps  placed  upon  the  breast  ? 

Because  t'ne  breast  is  the  seat  of  the  heart,  which  is  most 
hot,  and  therefore  the  paps  grow  there,  to  the  end  that  the 
menses  being  conveyed  thither,  as  being  near  to  the  heat  of 
the  heart,  should  the  sooner  be  digested  and  perfected,  and 
converted  into  the  matter  and  substance  of  milk. 

JVhy  are  the  paps  belorjj  the  breasts  in  beasts-,  and  above  the 
breasts  i7i  ivcmen  ? 

Because  a  woman  goes  upright,  and  has  two  legs  only  ;  and 
therefore,  if  her  paps  should  be  below  her  breasts  they  would 
hinder  her  going  ;  but  beasts  have  four  feet,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  hindered  in  their  going. 

Why  have  not  men  ns  great  paps  and  breasts  as  nvomen  ? 

Because  a  man  hath  no  monthly  terms,  and  therefore  hath 
wo  vessel  deputed  for  them.  And  yet  Aristotle  saith,  that 
men  have  small  papf;,  and  women  have  also  little  small  stones. 

Are  great  or  smqU  paps  best  for  children  to  suck-,  or  the  mean-, 
ietvjeen  both  ? 

In  great  ones  the  he-at  is  dispersed,  and  there  is  no  good  diV 
gestion  of  the  milk ;  but  in  small  ones  the  power  aad  force 
is  strong;  because  a  virtue  united  is-  strongest,,  and  by  conse- 
<]uence  there  is  good  working  and  digestion  of  the  milk,  and 
therefore  the  small  are  better  than  the  great  ones ;  but  yet  the 
mean  ones  are  best  of  all,  for  every  mean  is  best. 

IFJ.]}'  do  the  pays  of  young  <nx>Qmen  begin  togroqji}  about  thirteeti 
9"  fftesn years  of  age  I 

Because  then  the  flowers  have  no  course  to  the  teats,  by 
which  the  young  one  is  nourished,  but  follow  their  ordinary 
coarse,  and  therefore  wax  soft. 

Ha^M  doth  it  happen  that  a  -cvoman  <who  is  ^ivlth  child  of  a  boy 
iMth  the  light  pap  harder  than  thz  left  ? 

Because  the  male  child  is  conceived  in  the  right  side  of  the 

U  2.       ~ 
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mother,  and  therefore  the  flowers  do  run  to  the  right  pap, 
and  make  it  hard. 

F/by  doth  it  sbe^v  nveakness  In  the  child  n.vt^n  the  -milk  doth 
drop  out  of  the  pops  before  the  qjuoman  be  delivered  P 

Because  the  milk  is  the  proper  nutriment  of  the  child  in 
the  womb  of  the  mother  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  milk  run  out,' 
it  is  a  token  that  the  child  is  not  nourished,  and  is  weak. 

'ff^hy  doth  the  hardness  of  the  paps  betoken  the  health  of  the 
child  in  the  ivomb  ? 

Because  the  flowers  are  converted  into  milk,  which  milk 
doth  sufficiently  nourish  the  child,  and  thereby  strength  is 
signified. 

PThy  hath  a  q.VGman  but  t<ivo  paps,  and  some  brute  beasts  ten 
$r  more  P 

Because,  for  the  most  part,  ?.  woman  hath  but  one  child, 
tither  boy  or  girl,  and  therefore  two  paps  are  sufficient ;  but 
as  beasts  have  many  young  ones,  so  therefore  many  teats. 

Biit  fivhy  are  <ivomerJ' s  paps  hard  <when  they  be  nvith  child^ 
a)id  soft  at  other  times  P  . 

They  swell  then  and  are  puffed  up,  because  the  great  mois- 
ture which  proceeds  from  the  flowers  doth  run  into  the  paps, 
which  at  other  seasons  remaineth  in  the  matrix  or  womb,  and 
is  expelled  by  the  place  deputed  for  it. 

Noiv  does  the  milk  of  the  paps  come  to  the  matrix  or  nvomh  P 

According  to  Hippocrates,  because  there  is  a  certain  knit- 
ting and  coupling  of  the  pap  with  the  womb,  and  there  are 
certain  veins  which  the  midwives  do  cut  in  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  child,  and  by  those  veins  the  milk  doth  flow  in 
at  the  navel  of  tlie  child,  and  so  it  receives  nutriment  by  the 
liavel.  Some  say  the  child  in  the  womb  is  nourished  at  the 
mouth,  but  it  is  false,  because  that  so  he  would  void  excre- 
ments also  ;  but  that  is  false,  because  it  is  not  seen  where. 

Why  is  it  a  sign  of  a  male  child  in  the  <u)omb  ivhen  the  milk 
that  runneth  out  of  the  nvoman^ s  breast  is  thick  and  ?70t  muchy 
and  of  a  female  qjube'n  it  is  thin  P 

Because  a  v/oman  that  goeth  with  a  boy  hath  great  heat  in 
her,  which  doth  perfect  the  milk  and  make^  it  thicker ;  but 
such  as  go  with  a  girl  have  not  so  much  heat,  and  therefore 
the  milk  is  undigested,  unperfected,  watery  and  thin,  and 
will  swim  above  the  water  if  it  be  put  into  it. 

Why  is  the  milk  njohite^  seeing  thefloq.vers  are  red  <which  it  Is 
engendered  ofP 

Because  blood  which  is  well  purged  and  concocted  beccm- 
§th  white,  as  appeareth  in  flesh,  whose  proper  colour  is  red, 
and  being  boiled  is  white.  Another  answer  is,  because  every 
humour  vv'hich  is  engend'*red  of  such  part  of  the  body  is  made 
Jike  unto  that  part  in  c(  ^^ir  where  it  is  engenUersd,  as  K«ar. 
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as  it  can  be  ;  but  because  the  flesh  of  the  paps  is  white, 
therefore  the  colour  of  the  milk  is  white. 

Why  doth  a  cotu  ^ive  more  milk  than  other  breasts  P 

Because  she  is  a  great  eating  beast ;  and  where  much  month- 
ly superfluity  is  engendered  there  is  much  milk,  because  it  is 
nothing  else  but  that  blood  purged  and  tried,  and  because  a 
cow  hath  much  of  this  monthly  blood,  she  has  much  milk. 

Why  is  not  milk,  'wholesome  P 

For  divers  reasons:  First,  because  it  doth  curdle  in  the 
stomach,  whereof  an  evil  breath  is  bred.  But  to  this  Hippo*- 
erates  gives  this  remedy ;  saying,  if  the  third  part  of  it  be 
mingled  with  running  water,  then  it  is  not  hurtful.  Another 
reason  is,  because  the  milk  doth  grow  sour  in  the  stomach, 
where  evil  humours  are  bred  which  infect  the  breath. 

Why  is  milk  bad  for  such  as  have  the  head-aeh  ^ 

Because  it  is  easily  turned  into  great  fumosities,  and  hath 
much  terrestrial  substance  in  it,  the  which  ascending  doth 
cause  the  head-ach. 

Why  is  milk  Jit  nutriment  for  infants  P  , 

Because  it  is  a  natural  a-|id  useful  food,  and  they  were  nou- 
rished by  the  same  in  the  Womb. 

For  <tvbat  reason  are  the  q,vhite  meats  made  of  a  tie^v  milched 
eow  good  P 

Because  milk  at  that  time  is  very  spungy,  expels  many  fu- 
mosities, and  does  as  it  were  purge  at  that  time. 

Why  is  the  milk  nought  for  the  child  if  the  luoman  use  car- 
nal copulatioyt  P 

Because  in  time  of  carnal  copulation  the  best  part  of  the 
milk  goes  to  the  seed-vessels  and  to  the  womb,  and  the  worst 
remains  in  the  paps,  which  hurts  the  child. 

Why  is  the  milk  of  broivn  ivomen  better  than  that  of  avhite  P 

Because  brown  women  are  hotter  than  others,  and  heat 
purges  the  milk,  and  so  it  is  better. 

Why  do  physicians  forbid  the  eating  of  fish  and  milk  at  the 
same  time  ? 

Because  they  produce  a  leprosy,  and  because  they  are  both 
phlegmatic. 

V/hy  have  not  birds  and  fish  milk  and  paps  P 

Because  paps  would  hinder  the  flight  of  the  birds ;  the  fish 
also  have  neither  paps  nor  miik,  as  Aristotle  saith,  but  the 
females  cast  forth  spawn,  on  which  the  male  touches  with  a 
small  gut,  which  causes  their  kind  to  be  infinite  in  succession. 

Of  the  Back. 

Why  have  beasts  backs  P 

For  three  causes :  First,  because  the  back  should  be  thb 
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way  and  mean  of  body,  from  which  are  extended  and  spread 
throughout  all  the  sinews  of  the  back  bone,  as  appears  in 
such  as  are  hanged ;  because  when  they  are  in  pieces,  or 
without  flesh,  the  sinews  hang  whole  in  the  chine  or  back 
bone.  The  second,  because  it  should  be  a  guard  and  defence 
for  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  as  of  the  stomach,  liver,  lights, 
an  1  such  like.  The  third,  because  it  should  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  bones,  because  we  see  other  bones,  as  the  ribs, 
fastened  to  the  back  bone. 

PTby  hath  a  man,  abo've  all  other  creatures^  a  broad  hack 
that  he  can  lie  upon  ? 

Because  a  broad  back  doth  answer  a  broad  breast ;  if  there- 
fore man  should  have  a  sharp  back  like  unto  a  beast,  that 
would  be  an  ur.seemly  shape ;  and  therefore  it  is  requisite 
that  he  have  a  broad  back. 

IVby  hath  a  man  that  I'leth  en  hh  hack  horrid  visions  P 

Because  the  passage  or  sign  of  the  phantasy  is  open,  which 
is  in  the  fore  part  of  the  brain,  and  so  the  phantasy  is  de- 
.stroyed,  and  then  those  visions  follow.  Another  reason  is, 
because  when  a  man  lieth  on  his  back,  the  humours  are  dis- 
tributed and  moved  upward  where  the  phantasy  is,  which  by 
that  means  is  destroyed. 

Why  is  it  nau'rht  to  lie  on  the  hack  ? 

Because,  as  the  physicians  say,  it  disposes  a  man  to  lepro- 
sy, madness,  and  to  an  incubus,  where  you  may  note  that 
mania  or  madness,  is  the  hurt  or  disturbance  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  brain,  which  is  taken  away,  or  depravation  of  the  im- 
agination ;  but  incubus  (that  is,  the  night  mare)  is  a  passion 
of  the  heart,  wherein  a  man  thinks  hin^self  to  be  strangled 
in  his  sleep,  and  something  lies  heavy  on  his  stomach,  which 
he  would  put  off. 

Why  hath  the  back  hone  so  7nany  jmnts  or  knots-,  called  spori" 
delia,  by  the  ■physicians  ? 

For  the  moving  and  bending  it,  without  which  joints  that 
could  not  be  done  ;  and  therefore  they  say  amiss  that  ele- 
phants have  no  such  joints,  for  without  them  they  could  not 
move. 

Why  dojish  die  after  their  hack  hone  is  hurst  P 

Because  in  fish  the  back  bone  is  instead  of  the  heart.  Now 
the  heart  is  the  first  thing  that  lix^es  and  the  last  that  dies,  and 
therefore  when  the  bone  is  broken  the  fish  can  live  no  longer. 

Why  do  men  die  soon  after  the  marro-do  is  hurt  or  perished  \ 

Because  the  marrow  proceeds  from  the  brain,  which  is  a. 
principal  part  of  a  man ;  as  appears,  first,  because  the  mar- 
row is  ^vhite  like  the  brain  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  hath  a" 
thick  skin  or  rind?  which  that  called  nucha  has  not,  and  dif" 
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j  fers  from  the  marrew,  because  of  two  coverings  like  the  braii>, 
«ailed  pia  mater  and  dura  mater. 

\        Why  have  some  men  the  piles  ?  ' 

I  Such  men  are  cold  and  melancholy,  which  melancholy  first 
\  passes  to  the  spleen,  its  proper  seat,  but  cannot  be  retained 
there,  for  the  abundance  of  blood ;  for  which  reason  it  is . 
conveyed  to  the  back  bone,  where  there  are  certain  veins  which 
terminate  in  the  back,  and  receive  the  blood.  When  those 
veins  are  full  of  the  -melancholy  blood,  then  the  conduits  of 
.nature  are  opened,  and  the  blood  issues  out  once  a  month 
like  women's  terms.  Those  men  who  have  this  course  of 
blood  are  kept  from  many  infirmities,  such  as  the  dropsy, 
plague,  ice. 

Why  are  the  jeivs  imich  subject  to  this  disease  ? 
Divines  savj,  because  they  cried  at  the  death  of  Christ,  Let 
his  blood  fall  t4po?i  us  and  our  children  :  therefore  it  is  said  in 
the  psalms,  Pereussit  tot  Deus posteria  doci.  Another  reason 
is,  because  the  jews  eat  much  phlegmatic  and  cold  meats, 
which  breed  melancholy  blood,  but  it  is  purged  with  this 
flux.  A  third  reason  is,  motion  causes  heat,  and  heat  diges- 
tion ;  but  strict  jews  neither  move,  labour,  nor  converse  with 
men :  besides,  they  are  in  continual  fear  we  should  revenge 
the  cleath  of  our  Saviour,  which  likewise  breeds  a  coldness 
in  them  and  hinders  digestion,  causing  melancholy  blood, 
which  is  by  this  means  purged  out. 

Of  the  Heait. 

JVhy  are  the  heart  and  the  lungs  called  li'vely  parts  of  the 
body,  in  Latin,  spirituala  m-embrana  ? 

From  the  word  spiritus,  which  signifies  breath,  life,  or  souL 
and  because  the  vital  spirits  are  engendered  in  the  heart. 
Yet  that  is  no  good  answer,  for  the  liver  and  brain  m.ight  be 
so  called,  because  the  liver  giveth  nutriment,  and  the  brain 
sense  and  life  ;  the  consequence  is  clear,  for  the  vital  spirits 
are  engendered  in  the  liver,  and  the  sensible  animal  spirits  in 
the  brain. 

Why  are  the  lungs  light,  spungy,  and  full  of  holes  ? 

That  air  may  the  better  be  received  in  them  for  cooling  the 
heart  and  expeiling  humours,  because  the  lungs  are  the  fan  of 
the  heart.  As  a  pair  of  bellows  is  raised  up  by  taking  in  airj 
and  shrunk  by  blowing  it  out,  so  likewise  the  lungs  draw  air 
to  cool  the  heart,  lest  the  heart  should  be  suffocated  through 
too  niuch  heat. 

IVhy  is  the  jlesh  of  the  lu.n^s  lohite  ? 

Because  they  are  in  continual  motion, 

JVhy  have  those  beasts  only  lungs  that  have  hearts  ? 
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Becr.use  the  lungs  be  nvo  part  for  themselves  but  for  the 
heart ;  therefore'  it  were  superfluous  for  those  creatures  to 
•haye  lungs  that  have  no  hearts  ;  but  nature  is  not  wanting  in 
things  necessary,  nor  abounding  in  superRuities. 

Why  do  creatures  that  have  no  lungs  avant  a  bladder  ? 

Because  such  drink  no  water  to  make  their  meat  digest, 
but  only  for  tempering,  their  food,  and  therefore  they  want  a 
bladder  and  urine ;  as  appears  in  such  birds  as  do  not  drink 
at  all,  vitz.  the  falcon  and  sparrow-hawk. 

7  0  what  end  is  the  heart  in  the  midst  (f  the  body  ? 

Because  it  should  impart  life  to  all  parts  of  the  body  ; 
therefore  it  is  compared  to  the  sun,  which   is  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  planets,  to  pour  light. into  them  all ;  and  thence 
the  Pythagoreans,  styling  the  heavens  a  great  living  creature,- 
say  that  the  sun  is  the  heart  thereof. 

II'i'w  is  it  that  in  men  only  the  heart  is  on  the  left  side  ? 

To  the  end  the  heat  of  the  heart  ehould  mitigate  the  cold- 
ness of  the  spleen,  f  -r  the  spleen  is  the  the  seat  of  melancho- 
ly, which  is  on  the  left  side  also. 

IVhy  is  the  heart  first  engendered  ;  for,  according  to  AristO' 
tie-,  the  heart  doth  li-ve first  ^-"d  die  last  P 

Because  th'!'  heart  is  the  beginning  and  origin  of  life,  for 
without  it  no  part  can  live.  According  to  Aristotle,  of  the 
seed  retained  in  the  matrix  there  is  first  engendered  a  small 
skin,  which  compasses  the  seed,  whereof  first  the  heart  is 
made  of  the  purest  blood  ?  then  of  blood  not  so  pure  the 
liver  ;  aad  then  of  thick  and  cold  blood  the  marrow  and 
brain. 

ll-^hy  are  beasts  hold  that  have  little  hearts  ? 

Because  in  a  little  heart  the  heat  is  well  united  and  vehe- 
ment, and  the  blood  touching  it  doth  quickly  heat  it,  and  it 
is  speedily  carried  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  gives 
great  courage  and  boldness. 

Why  are  those  creatures  that  have  large  hearts  timorous^  a^ 
the  hare,  lz)c.  ? 

In  such  the  heat  is  dispersed,  aijd  not  able  to  heat  the  blood 
v.-hich  cometh  to  it,  and  so  fear  is  ba'ed. 

Idoiv  comes  it  that  the  heart  is  continually  inoving  ? 

According  to  Aristotle  and  Galen,  it  is,  because  in  it  there 
is  a  certain  spirit  which  is  more  subtle  than  air,  and  by  rea- 
son of  its  thinness  and  rarification  seeks  a  larger  space,  filling 
t lie  hollow  room  of  the  heart,  whereof  the  dilating  and  open- 
ing of  t!\e  heart  doth  follow  ;  and  because  the  heart  is  earth.- 
]y,  the  thrusting  and  moving  ceasing,  its  parts  are  at  rest, 
tending  downwards.  Galen  giveth  an  experiment  of  an  acorn, 
^vhicb  is  put  into  the  fire,  the  heat  dissolves  its  humidity, 
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therefore  doth  it  occupy  a  greater  space,  so  that  the  rind  can- 
not contain  it,  but  puffs  it  up  and  throws  it  into  the  fire.  The 
like  of  the  heart :  therefore  note,  that  the  heart  of  a  living 
creature  is  triangular  in  a  manner,  having  its  least  part  to- 
ward the  left  side,  and  the  greater  toward  the  right,  and  doth 
also  opgn  and  shut  in  the  least  part,  by  which  means  it  is  in 
continiial  motion  :  the  first  motion  is  called  by  J\q  physicians 
diastole,  that  is,  extending  the  breast  or  heart  i-and  the  other 
systole,  that  is,  shutUng  of  the  heart ;  and  from  these  two  all 
the  motions  of  the  body  proceed,  and  that  of  the  puise,  which 
physicians  feel. 

IV Dy  are  some  persons  If  an  ? 

The  natural  heat  proceeding  from  the  heart  consumes  that 
natural  hnmidity  wrdjh  i>hou:d  be  conveited  into  fa.t.  For 
the  most  part  men  are  hotter  than  w^omen,  because  ihey  have 
much  humidity  in  them,  an^^  a  moister  heat  than  men. 

i/b-TU  comes  it  that  the  Jiesh  of  the  heart  is  so  compacted  and 
knit  together  ? 

BLcaase  in  thick  compact  substances  heat  is  strongly  re- 
ceived and  uniced;  and  because  the  heat,  with  its  hear,  should 
moderate  the  coldness  of  the  brain,  it  is  made  ot  that  flesh 
spt  to  keep  a  strong  heat. 

'■•Hovj  comes  the  heart  to  he  the  hottest pai-t  of  all  living  crea- 
tiir-s  P 

It  is  so' compacted  as  to  receive  the  heat  best,  and  to  miti- 
gate the  coldness  of  the  brain. 

f-yhy  is  the  heart  the  beginning  of  life  P 

It  is  plain  that  in  it  the  vital  spirit  is  bred,  which  is  the 
heat  of  life  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  opi.iion  of  Au- 
gustine, the  heat  hath  two  receptacles,  i.  e.  the  right  and  the 
left ;  the  right  hath  more  blood  than  spirit,  which  spirit  is 
engendered  to  give  life  and  viviiy  the  body. 

Why  IS  the  heart  long  andsha, p  like  a  pyramid? 

The  round  figure  hath  no  angles,  therefore  the  heat  is  round 
mr  fear  any  poison  oi  hurtful  matter  should  be  retained  in  it ; 
and  because  that  figure  is  fittest  for  motion.        ^ 

IJ i'-iu  comes  the  i'ooil  chifly  to  le  in  the  heart? 

The  blood  is  in  the  heart  as  in  its  proper  or  efficient  place, 
which  some  attribute  to  the  liver;  and  therefore  the  heart 
doth  not  receive  blood  of  any  other  part,  but  all  other  parts 
of  it. 

Hoiu  happens  it  that  some  creatures  nvant  a  heart? 

Although  they  have  no  heart,  yet  they  have  somewhat  that 
answers  it,  as  appears  in  eels  and  other  fish,  w^hich   have  the 
,  baclv  bone  instead  of  a  heart. 

li'  hy  ,jjts  thi  h.nirl  beat  in  some  creatures  ii>hen  the  head  is 
■  off^  as  appears  in  birds  and  hens  •? 
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Because  the  heart  is  what  lives  first  and  dies  last, and  there^ 
fore  beats  more  than  others  parts. 

Why  doth  the  hedi  of  thu  heart  sometimes  fall  of  a  sudden^ 
as  in  those  ivho  have  the  fallen  sickness  ? 

This  proceeds,  according  to  Constant,  from  a  defect  of 
the'  heart  itseif,  and  of  certain  small  skins  with  which  it  is 
covered,  the  which  being  infected  and  corrupted,  the  heart 
faileth  on  a  sudden  ;  and  sometimes  it  happens  by  reason  of 
the  parts  adjoining,  and  therefore  when  any  venomous  hu- 
mour goes  out  of  the  stomach,  and  hurts  the  heart  and  parts 
adjoming,  that  causes  the  fainting;  the  disposition  of  the 
heart  is  known  by  the  puise,  because  a  swift  beating  pulse 
shews  the  heat  of  the  heart,  and  a  slow  beating  one  denotes  ; 
coldness.  Therefore  a  woman  that  is  in  health  has  a  siowet 
and  weaker  pulse  than  a  man,  as  shall  appear  hereafter. 

Of  the  Stomach. 

For  ivhat  reason  is  the  stomach  large  and  tvide  ? 

Because  in  it  the  food  is  first  concocted  or  digested,  as  it 
were  in  a  pot,  to  the  end  that  what  is  pure  should  be  separated 
from  that  which  is  not ;  and  therefore  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  food  is  the  stomach  enlarged. 

Hoiv  comes  li  that  the  stomach  is  round  ? 

Because  if  it  had  angles  and  corners,  the  food  would  re- 
main in  it  and  breed  ill  humours,  and  cause  an  ague ;  which 
humours  are  nevertheless  evacuated,  lifted  up,  and  consumed, 
and  not  hid  in  any  such  corners,  by  reason  of  the  roundness 
of  the  stomach. 

Hoiu  coiues  the  stomach  to  he  full  of  sinews  ? 

Because  the  sinews  can  be  extended  and  enlarged,  as  the 
stomach  is  when  it  is  fuii ;  but  when  empty  it  is  drawn  to- 
gether ;  therefore  nature  has  provided  sinews. 

Ho^tv  comes  the  stomach  to  digest  ? 

Because  of  the  heat  which  is  in  it,  coming  from  the  parts 
adjoining,  tnz.  the  liver  and  the  heart.  For  we  see  in  metals, 
the  heat  of  the  fire  takes  away  the  rust  and  dross  from  iron  ; 
the  silver  from  tin  ;  and  gold  from  copper;  so  by  digestion 
the  pure  is  seperated  from  the  impure.  Physicians  say  that 
digestion  is  of  four  sorts. 

For  ivhat  reason  doth  the  stomach  join  the  liver  ? 

Because  the  liver  is  very  hot,  and  by  its  heat  helps  diges- 
tion, and  provokes  appetite. 

Why  an:  -wr  commonly  cold  after  dinner  ? 

Because  then  the  heat  goes  to  the  stomach  to  further  diges* 
tion,  and  so  the  other  parts  becomes  cold. 

JVhy  is  it  hurtful  to  study  soon  after  dinner  ? 
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'Because  when  the  heat  labours  to  help  the  imagination  is 
study,  it  ceases  from  digesting  the  food,  and  that  remains 
undigested  for  want  of  a  proper  heat,  so  that  people  should 
walk  some  time  after  meals. 

Ho^ju  comes  it  that  ^vaomen  ivith  child  ha've  an  inordifiafe  de-- 
sire  of  eating  coals t  ashes,  and  such  like  P 

It  proceeds  from  the  humours  of  the  stomach ;  and  be-' 
eause  women  with  child  have  corrupt  humours,  they  desire 
such  kind  of  nutriment. 

Honv  comes  the  stomach  sloiL^Iy  to  digest  meat  P 

Because  it  swims  in  the  stomach.  Now  the  best  digestioa 
is  in  the  bottom  of  the  stomach  ;  the  fat  does  not  descend 
thither ;  and  therefoi-e  such  as  eat  fat  meat  are  very  sleepy., 
by  reason  digestion  is  hindered. 

Why  is  -all  the  hody  nvorse  luhen  the  stomach  is  uneasy  ? 

Because  tlie  stomach  is  knit  with  the  brain,  heart,  and  li- 
ver, which  are  the  principal  parts  in  man ,  and  therefore  when 
that  is  not  well,  the  other  parts  ure  evil  disposed.  The  rea- 
son is,  if  the  first  digestion  be  hindered,  the  others  are  also 
hindered,  for  in  the  first  digestion  is  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
firmity, that  is,  in  the  stomach. 

Whv  are  you  fig  men  sooner  hungry  than  old  men  ? 

Young  men  digest  sooner  for  three  causes :  first,  for  grow- 
ing ;  'hen,  for  the  restoring  of  life  ;  and,  lastly,  for  conser- 
vation of  life,  as  Hippocrates  and  Galen  say  ;  else  we  answer, 
that  young  men  being  hot  and  dry,  the  heat  doth  digest  more, 
and,  consequently,  they  desire  more. 

Why  do  physicians  prescrihe  thai  ynen  should  eat  ^iA;ken  they 
•  bat'e  an  appetite  ? 

Because  much  hunger  and  emplhiess  will  fill  the  stomach 
with  naughty  humours,  which  he  draws  into  himst^If  instead 
'of  meat ;  which  do  eas'iy  appear,  because  that  if  wc  f;ist 
over  night  we  have  an  appetite  to  meat ;  but  in  the  monih-ig 
none.  That  is  therefore  a  token  that  the  stomach  is  hlled  with 
naughty  humours,  and  especially  its  mouth,  -.vhich  is  no  true 
■filling,  but  a  deceitful  one.  And  thereibre,  alter  v/e  have 
eaten  a  little,  our  stoniach  comes  to  us  ag;ii'.i,  and  then  the 
proverb  is,  one  tnorscl  draix-cth  do^n  cnothsr  3  for  the  first 
morsel  having  made  clean  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  doth 
provoke  the  appetite. 

V/hy  do  physicians  prescribe  that  <we  should  net  cai  too  much 
at  a  tiniCi  but  by  little  and  little  ? 

Because  when  the  stomach  is  full,  the  m.eat  doth  swim  in 
it,  v,''hich  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Another  reason  is,  that  as 
very  green  wood  doth  put  out  the  fire,  so  much  meat  choaks 
the  natural  heat  and  puts  it  out :  and  therefore  the  best  phy- 
sic is  to  use  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 
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JVby  do  ive  desire  change  of  meat  according  to  the  change  of 
season  ;  as  in  ivinter,  beef  fork,  mutton  ;  in  summer,  ligjji^ 
meats,  'veal,  lamb,  i^c,  P 

Because   the   complex  ion    of  the   body  is  altered,   and  ^ 
changes  according  to  the  time  of  the  year.     Another  answer 
is,  that  this  proceeds   from  the  quality  of  the  season,  be- 
cause the  cold  winter  doth  cause  a  better  digestion,  the  sto-  ■ 
mach  and  belly  being  hotter  in  winter,  by  reason  of  the  corn-  ■ 
passing  cold,  as  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  do  teach. 

Why  is  it  that  the  meat  'Vje  eat  should  not  be  as  hot  as  pepper  • 
and  ginger  ? 

Because  hot  meat  doth  burn  the  blood,  and  dispose  it  to  a 
leprosy  So  contrariwise,  meat  too  cold  doth  mortify  and 
congeal  the  blood.  And  our  meat  should  not  be  over  sharp, 
because  it  procureth  old  age,  and  too  much  sauce  doth  burn 
the  entrails,  and  procureth  often  drinking,  as  raw  meat  doth; 
and  over  sweet  meats  do  constipate  and  cling  the  veins  to- 
gether. 

Why  is  it  a  good  custom  to  eat  cheese  after  dinner,  and  pears 
after  all  meat  ? 

Because  cheese,  by  reason  of  its  earthliness  and  thickness, 
tendeth  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  so 
putteth  down  the  meat,  and  the  like  of  pears.  Note,  that 
new  cheese  is  better  than  old,  and  the  old  dry  soft  cheese  is 
verv  naughty  and  procureth  the  head-acb,  and  stopping  of 
the'liver ;  and  the  older  the  worse.  Whereupon  it  is  said, 
that  the  cheese  is  naught,  and  digesteth  all  things  but  itself.  ^ 

Why  are  nuts  good  after  fish?  The  verse  is,  after  fish,  nuts  ' 
after  flesh,  cheese. 

Because  fish  is  of  a  hard  digestion,  and  doth  easily  putrify 
and  corrupt ;  and  nuts  help  digestion,  because  they  are  some- 
what hot ;  fish  is  poisonous  sometimes,  and  nuts  are  a^remedy 
against  poison.  Fish  should  be  of  a  clear  stony  water,  and 
r^ot  of  a  cold  standing  muddy  water,  and  should  be  used  in 
-wine  and  parsley,  and  so  it  hurteth  least. 

Why  is  it  un^jo  hole  some  to  stay  long  for  one  dish  after  another, 
and  to  eat  of  di'verse  kinds  of  meat  P 

Because  the  first  begins  to  digest  when  the  last  is  eaten, 
and  so  the  digestion  is  not  equaily  made,  and  therefore  the 
meat  digested  beginneth  to  corrupt.  But  yet  this  rule  is  to 
be  noted,  touching  the  order  of  meat,  that  if  there  be  any 
dishes  whereof  some  are  light  of  digestion,  as  chickens,  kid, 
veal,  soft  eggs,  and  such  lik^,  these  meats  should  be  first  eaten, 
but  gross  meats,  as  venison,  bacon,  beef,  roasted  pork,  hard 
eggs,  and  fryed  eggs,  should  be  eaten  last.  And  the  reason 
is,  because  that  if  they  should  be  first  sci-ved  and  eaten,  and 
were  digested,  they  would  hinder  the  digection  of  the  others; 
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ynd  the  light  meats  not  digested  would  be  corrupted  iu  the 
stomach,  and  kept  in  the  stomach  violently,  whereof  would 
follow  belching,  loathing,  head-ach,  beUy-ach,  and  great 
thirst.  And  by  consequence  it  is  very  hurtful  too  at  the  same 
meal  to  drink  milk  and  wine,  because  they  dispose  a  man  to 
leprosy. 

Which  is  best  for  the  stomach,  meat  or  drink  P 

Drink  is  sooner  digested  than  meat,  because  meat  is  oit 
sreater  substance,  and  more  material  than  drink,  and  there- 
lore  meat  is  harder  to  digest. 

IVhy  is  it  good  to  drink  after  dinner  P 

Because  the  di'ink  should  make  the  meat  readier  to  digest, 

For  if  a  pot  be  filled  with  fish  or  flesh  without  liquor,  then 

both  the  pot  and  the  meat  is  marred.     The  stomach  is  like 

u    o  a  pot  which  doth  boil  meat,  asd  therefore  physicians  do 

"  nsel  to  drink  at  meals. 

IVhy  is  it  good  to  forbear  a  lals  sripper  ? 

Because  there  is  no  moving  or  stin-ing  after  supper,  and 
So  the  meat  is  not  sent  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach, 
but  remaineth  undigested,  and  so  breeds  hurt ;  and  therefore 
a  light  and  short  supper  is  best. 

Hoiv  come  some  men  to  evacuate  clear  meat  P 

By  reason  of  the  weakness  of  natursand  expulsion  ;  vvhiiih 
disease  is  called  Leinterla, 

Of  the  Blood. 

.  Why  is  it  necessary  that  e'very  H-ving  thing  that  has  blood  ba've 
also  a  li'uer  P 

Because  the  blood  is  first  made  in  the  liver,  it  seat,  and  is 
drawn  from  the  stomach  by  certain  principal  veins  and  sei 
engendered. 

For  luhctt  reason  Is  the  blood  red  P 

First,  it  is  like  the  part  in  which  it  was  made,  i.  e.  the  liver, 
which  is  red,  then  it  is  likewise  sweet,  because  it  is  well  di- 
gested and  concocted  ;  but  if  it  have  a  little  earthy  matter 
mixed  with  it,  that  makes  it  somewhat  salt. 

How  comes  nvemens  bhod  to  be  thicker  than  mens  P 

Their  coldness" thickens,  binds,  congeals,  and  joins  it  to- 
gether. 

Ho^jo  comes  the  blood  to  aU parts  of  the  body  through  the  li'ver^ 
and  by  <ivhat  means  P 

Through  the  principal  veins,  as  the  vein  of  the  head,  liver> 
&c.  to  nourish  all  the  body. 

Of  the  Urine. 

Hoqv  doth  the  urine  come  into  the  bladder^  seeing  the  bladder 
is  sbut  ? 
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S9me  say  by  sweating,  and  it  seems  to  be  true.  Others 
say  it  comes  by  a  fimall  skin  in  the  bladder,  which  opens  and 
Jets  in  the  urine.  Pheephylack  says,  urine  is  a  certain  and 
net  deceitful  messenger  of  the  health  or  infirmity  of  man. 
Hippocrates  says,  that  m.en  make  white  urine  in  the  morning 
and  before  dinner  red,  but  after  dinner  pale,  and  likewise  af- 
ter supper ;  for  there  are  divers  colours. 

Hoav  doth  the  leprosy  proceed  from  the  liver  P 

Because  it  doth  greatly  engender  the  brains,  and  breed  the 
falling  sickness  and  apoplexy. 

.Why  is  it  hurtjidto  drink  much  cold  wafer  ? 

Because  one  contrary  doth  hinder  and  expel  another  ;  for 
water  is  very  cold,  and  tying  in  the  stomach  hinders  digestion, 

IVhy  is  it  unqjuholesome  to  drink  neiv  'wine,  and  nvhy  doth  it 
'very  much  hurt  the  stomach  P 

One  reason  is,  it  cannot  be  digested,  therefore  it  causes  the 
b^^lly  to  swell,  and  in  som.e  sort  the  bloody  flux  ;  secondly,  it 
hinders  making  water  ;  but  to  drink  good  wine  is  wholesome. 

iVhy  do  physicians  forbid  us  to  labour  presently  after  dinner  P 

For  the  reasons  :  first,  because  motion  hinders  the  virtue 
and  power  of  digestion  ;  secondly,  because  stirring  immedi- 
ately after  dinner  causes  the  parts  of  the  body  to  draw  the 
meat  raw  to  them,  which  often  breeds  sickness  ;  and  thirdly, 
because  motion  makes  the  food  descend  before  it  is  digested  ; 
but  after  supper  it  is  good  to  stir,  by  reason  we  soon  after  in- 
cline to  sleep,  therefore  should  walk  a  little,  that  the  food 
may  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach. 

Why  is  it  good  to  lualk  before  dinner  P 

It  makes  a  man  well  disposed,  fortifies  and  strengthens  the 
natural  heat,  causing  the  superfluity  in  the  stomach  to  des- 
cend ;  wherefore  Avicen  says,  such  as  neglect  this  exercise 
fall  into  inflammation  of  the  heart. 

Why  is  it  "zvhoiisome  io  vcmit  P 

Because  it  purges  tlie  stomach  of  naughty  humours,  by 
expelling  them,  v/hich  would  breed  ague  if  they  should  re- 
main in  it.  Avicen  says,  a  vomit  purges  the  eyes  and  head, 
clearing  the  brain. 

How  co:nes  sJdcb  io  siren^thin  the  stoynach  and  the  digestive 
faculty  ? 

Because  in.  sleep  the  heat  draws  inv/ards,  and  helps  diges- 
tion :  but  when  we  awake  the  heat  remains,  and  is  dispersed 
throughout  the  body. 

Of  the  Gall  and  Spleen. 

How  came  living  creatures  to  have  a  gall  P 

Because  choleric  humours  are  received  into  it,  which  through 
their  acidity  help  tiie  £;ut3  to  expel  superfluities,  and  assists- 
digestion. 
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Ho^jj  comes  the  ]auiuVice  to  proceed  from  the  gall? 

The  humour  of  the  gall  is  bluish  and  yellow,  therefore 
when  its  pores  are  stopt,  the  humour  cannot  go  into  the 
sack  thereof,  hut  is  mingled  with  the  blood,  Meandering 
throughout  all  the  body  and  infecting  the  skin. 

/^,ov  hath  not  a  horse,   rvule^   or  ass,   a  gall  P 

Though  these  creatures  have  no  gall  in  one  place,  as  in  a 
purse  or  vessel,  yet  they  have  one  dispersed  in  their  veins. 

Hovj  comes  t.he  spleen  to  he  black  ? 

It  is  occasioned  by  a  terrestrial  and  earthy  matter  of  a  black 
colour.  Another  reason  is,  according  to  physicians,  the  spleen 
is  the  receptacle  of  melancholy,  and  that  is  black. 

JVh-f  is  he  lean  that  haih  a  large  spleen  ? 

Becausethe  spleen  dravx's  much  water  to  itself,  which  would 
turn  to  fat ;  therefore  contrariwise,  men  that  have  but  a  small 
spleen  are  fat. 

JVhy  doth  ih:  si  seen  cause  men  io  laugh  ;  as,  says  Isadorusy 
■vj.: 'laugh  ^vith  the  spleen,  ^ve  are  angry  -jj'iih  the  caul,  twe  are 
-jjise  (iviih  the  hearty  q.ue  lo've  -ojith  the  linger,  ^joe  feel  ^tth  the 
brarn,  and  speak  -jAth  the,  lungs  /  that  is,  the  cause  of  lau^h~ 
ing,  anger,  lon.:e,  "visdom,  speech,  and  feeling,  proceed  from 
the  stleen,  gall,  11- -er,  and  Iv.ngs  ? 

Tbc  reason  i;-,  rbe  spleen  draws  much  melancholy  to  it, 
being  its  proper  seat,  the  which  melancholy  proceeds  from 
sadness,  and  is  there  consumed,  and  the  cause  failing,  the  ef- 
fect doth  so  likewise.  And  by  the  same  reason  the  gall  causes 
anger  ;  for  choleric  ri\<iT\  are  often  angry,  because  they  have 
much  gall.  For  the  better  understanding  of  this,  note,  that" 
there  are  four  humDurs  in  man,  'vi^.  blood,  cho'ler,  phlegm, 
and  melancholy  ;  each  has  its  particular  receptacle.  Of  a  hot 
and  dry  substance  choler  is  engendered,  which  ~goes  to  the 
gall ;  but  of  a  cold  and  dry  humour  melancholy  is  engender- 
ed, and  goes -to  the  spleen;  of  a  cold' and  moist  humour 
phlegm  is  engendered,  and  goes  to  the  lungs  or  to  the  spieen 
i<yc  its  reception  ;  but  the  blood,  which  is  the  most  noble  hu- 
mour, is  engendered  in  the  liver,  which  is  its  proper  place. 

Of  Carual  Copulation. 

To  ivbai  end  do  li-vlng  creatures  use  carnal  cnpulatlon  P 

Ik'cause  it  13  tfl€  most  natural  v/ork  that  is  in  thevn  to  beget 
their  like^  for  if  copulation  vvere  not,  all  procreation  had  sunk 
ere  now. 

J'y'-^af  is  this  car  mil  copulation  ?     ■■ 

It  is  a  natural  action  of  male  and  female,  with  instruments 
ordained  far  that  purpose,  to  propagate  their  kind  ;  and  there- 
ibre  ditvi)ies  say  it  ifi  g  pit)  to  use  that  ast  for  any  other  end. 
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Hg<w  is  this  action  good  in  those  that  use  it  la^jufuUy  and  m<i^ 
derately  ? 

Because,  say  Avicen  and  Const,  it  eases  and  lightens  the 
body,  clears  the  mind,  comforts  the  head  and  senses,  and 
expels  melancholy.  Therefore,  sometimes  through  the  omis- 
sion of  this  act,  dimness  of  sight  doth  ensue,  and  giddiness  ; 
because  the  seed  of  man  retained  above  its  due  time  is  con- 
verted into  some  infectious  humour. 

Why  IS  immoderate  carnal  copulation  hurtful  ? 
Because  it  destroys  the  sight,  dries  the  body,  and  impairs 
the  brain ;  it  often  causes  fevers,  as  Avicen  and  experience 
shew  ;  it  shortens  life  too,  as  is  evident  in  the  sparrow,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  frequent  coupling,  lives  but  three  years. 

Why  doth  carnal  copulation  injure  melancholy  or  choleric  men, 
particularly  thin  inen  ? 

Because  it  dries  the  bones  much,  which  are  naturally  so  ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  good  for  the  phlegmatic  and  sanguine, 
as  Avicen  says,  because  they  abound  with  that  substance 
which  by  nature  is  necessarily  expelled  ;  though  Aristotle  af- 
firms, that  every  fat  creature  has  but  little  seed,  because  that 
substance  turns  to  fat. 

¥/hy  do  not  female  hfiite  heasis  covet  carnal  copulation  after 
I  bey  he  great  ivith  young  ? 

Because  then  the  womb  or  matrix  is  shut,  and  also  desire 
doth  cease. 

Why  should  not  the  act  hi  used  tvhen  the  body  is  full  I 
Because  it  hinders  digestion  ;  and  is  not  good  for  a  hunglV 
belly,  because  it  weakens  it. 

Why  is  it  not  good  after  a  birih  ? 

Because  then  the  pores  are  open,  and  the  heat  disperses 
•through  the  body  ;  yet  taken  after  bathing  it  cools  the  body 
very  much. 

Why  is  it  not  proper  after  vomiting  or  a  loosejiess  ? 
Because  it  is  dangerous  to  purge  twice  in  one  day ;  and  so 
also  it  is  in  this  act,  as  the  reins  and  guts  are  purged  by  the 
vomit. 

Why  are  ivild  beasts  furious  ^ivhen  they  couple,  as  appears 
hi  asses  nvhich  bray,  and  harts  -who  are  ahnost  mad  ? 

Their  blood  is  kindled  with  desire,  and  nature  labours  to 
expel  superfluities  in  them,  which  dispose  to  anger  and  mad- 
ness ;  but  the  act  done,  they  are  tame  and  gentle. 
Why  is  there  such  a  delight  in  the  act  of  venery  P 
Because  this  act  is  a  base  and  contemptible  thing  in  itself, 
insomuch  that  all  creatures  would  naturally  abhor  it  were 
there  no  pleasure  in  it,  and  therefore  nature  readily  uses-it^ 
that  all  kind?  of  livtng  creatures  should  be  maintained  and 

icept. 
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Why  do  such  as  use  it  often  take  less  delight  in  it  than  thos-e 
nvho  come  to  it  seldom  ? 

Firstly,  Because  the  passages  of  the  seed  are  overkrge  and 
wide,  therefore  it  makes  no  stay  there,  which  would  cause 
delight.  Secondly,  because  that  through  often  evacuation 
there  is  but  little  seed  left,  therefore  no  delight.  Thirdly, 
because  such,  instead  of  seed  cast  out  blood  undigested  and 
mw,  or  some  other  watery  substance  which  is  not  hot,  there- 
fore often  no  delight. 

PVhether  can  carnal  copulation  take  place  by  the  mouth,  so 
that  animals  may  concei-ue  thereby,  as  some  say  of  pigeons,  that 
by  kissing  they  copulate  and  conceive  : — 7'he  same  is  said  of  the 
vjeasel,  or  ermine  P 

According  to  Aristotle  it  is  false  ;  for  though  pigeons  do 
kiss  by  the  beak,  yet  they  do  not  couple  this  way,  nor  con- 
ceive. And  because  the  weasel  carries  its  young  ones  from 
place  to  place  in  its  mouth,  they  are  of  that  opinion  ;  where- 
fore Aristotle  says,  whatever  goes  in  at  the  mouth  is  consum- 
ed by  digestion,  and  if  the  seed  should  go  in  at  the  mouth, 
then  would  it  be  consumed  by  digestion,  and  not  be  sufficient 
for  propagation. 

Of  the  Seed  of  Man  or  Beasts. 

HoTij  and  of  'what  cometh  the  seed  of  man  ? 

There  are  divers  opinions  among  philosophers  and  physi- 
cians on  this  point.  Some  «ay  it  is  a  superfluous  humour  of 
the  fourth  digestion  ;  others  say,  that  the  seed  is  pure  blood 
flowing  from  the  brain,  concocted  and  whitened  in  the  testi- 
cles ;  some  again  say,  it  is  the  superfluity  of  the  second  or 
third  digestion ;  but  Aristotle  says,  that  the  seed  i&  always 
the  superfluity  of  the  last  nutriment,  that  is,  of  blood  dis- 
persed throughout  the  body,  and  comes  chiefly  from  the 
heart,  liver,  and  brain.  An  argument  in  favour  of  this  is, 
that  those  parts  are  greatly  weakened  by  casting  seed,  and 
therefore  it  appears  that  carnal  copulation  is  not  good  ;  but 
some  think,  if  moderately  used,  it  is  very  wholesome. 

Why  is  a  man's  seed  nvhite^find  a  ivoman  s  red  ? 

It  is  white  in  man  by  reason  of  his  great  heat  and  quick 
■digestion,  being  rarefied  in  the  testicles ;  but  a  woman's  is 
red,  because  it  is  the  superfluity  of  the  second  digestion,  which 
is  done  in  the  liver  ;  otherwise,  it  is  because  the  terms  cor- 
rupt the  undigested  blood,  and  hath  its  colour. 

Dot/j  the  seed  of  a  man  come  from  the  parts  of  the  body^  W 
from,  the  humours  ? 

Some  say  fi-ora  the  parts  of  the  body ;  and  that  we  can 
prove,  because  we  find  a  lame  man  begets  a  lame  child ;  an'd 
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if  the  father  hath  a  scar,  the  child  hath  one  also,  v;hich  conid 
not  be  if  the  seed  did  not  fail  from  i  r;-:-:  p  irts  of  the  body. 
Some  say  it  comes  from  thehumoirrs,  by  reason  it  h  made  of 
the  iast  nutriment,  and  th;it  it  is  no  part  but  a  h';)moiir.  As 
for  lameness  or  scars,  that  proceeds  from  the  ir;  -^ 

the  mother  at  the  time  of  carnal  copulation. 

Hovj  comes  the  imagination  of  the  mar  her  to  bring  forth  a 
blackamoor,  as  Albertus  Magnus  reports  of  a  queen,  -^vho,  in 
the  act  of  carnal  copulation)  iniagmed'a  black  being  painted  and 
in  her  sight  ? 

Avicen  says,  the  imagination  of  a  fall  makes  a  man  tall,  and 
the  imagination  of  a  leprosy  makes  a  man  a  leper ;  so  in  this 
the  imagiiiation  is  above  the  forroing  power,  and  therefore  the 
child  born  follovveth  the  imag-nacU/n,  and  not  the  pov/er  of 
forming  and  shaping,  because  it  i-,  weakest. 

JJofh  tDz  man'' s  seed  enter  into  the  sulslance  of  the  chila  ? 

The  seed  of  both  father  and  mother  go  into  the  substance 
of  the  child  in  the  womb,  as  cream  goeth  to  the  substance  of 
the  cheese.  Yet  this  opinion  doth  not  seem  to  be  of  force, 
according  to  our  author  and  other  philosophers  ;  we  say  the 
seed  doth  not  go  into  the  substance  of  the  child,  and  it  is  prov- 
ed thus,  because  that  so  the  matter  and  the  efficient  cause 
should  be  all  one,  which  is  against  the  philosopher.  The 
consequence  is  good,  because  the  seed  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  being,  and  therefore  is  not  the  material  cause  of  the 
child.  This  is  proved  anotlier  way.  As  there  is  the  self 
sam.e  material  cause  of  the  nourishment  and  generation,  so 
we  have  our  being  and  nourishment  of  the  same  matter  ;  but 
the  seed  cannot  be  the  material  cause  of  nourishment,  accord- 
ing to  Averrois,  therefore  not  of  the  being  :  and  as  both  seeds 
are  skut  up  in  the  womb,  so  that  of  the  man  disposes  and 
prepares  the  woman's  to  receive  the  form,  perfection,  or  soul> 
which  Ijcing  done,  it  is  converted  into  a  humidity  breathed 
out  by  the  pores  of  the  matrix. 

.h  .'-lu  ccw.e  females  to  have  monthly  courses  P 

Because  ti-ey  are  cold  in  respect  of  men,  and  because  all 
their  nourishment  cannot  be  converted  into  blood,  a  great  part' 
whereof  turns  to  menses,  which  are  expelled  morrthly  :  I  mean 
every  woman  in  health,  and  of  thirteen  years  old,  seldom  be- 
fore ;  nay,  some  distempered  women  have  them  not  at  all. 

I* or  ^vjb'it  re'Jion  do  they  not  come  before  thirteen  ? 

Because  young  women  are  hot  and  dige?|:  all  their  nourish- 
ment, theretere  have  them  not  till  that  age. 

For  ^hat  reason  do  they  l:a've  off  at  about  ffiy  P 

Some  answer,  that  old  women  be  barren,  and  therefore 
they  cease  ;  but  a  better  answer  is,  that  then  nature  is  weak 
in  them,  and  therefore  they  cannot  expel  thtm  by  reason  ci 
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their  weakness  :  there  is  also  great  store  of  humidities  bred 
in  them,  which  lie  in  a  lump  ;  this  causes  them  to  be  troub- 
led with  coughs,  and  other  infirmities.  At  these  times  men 
should  refrain  from  their  use. 

IV.hv  have  not  hr ceding  tvomen  the  menses  ? 

Because  that  then  they  are  turned  into  milk,  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  child  ;  and  if  a  woman  with  child  have  them 
it  is  a  sign  she  will  miscarry. 

V/hy  are  they  termed  menstrua  ? 

From  the  word  menses^  a  month  ;  because  it  is  a  space  of 
time  which  measures  the  moon,  as  she  ends  her  course  in  29 
days  and  14  hours.  Now  the  moon  hath  dominion  over  most 
things ;  and  by  reason  the  menses  are  humid,  they  are  ecilled 
menses  prGfiwviumy  for  moist  things  both  increase  and  decrease 
as  the  moon  does. 

Why  do  they  continue  longer  vjith  some  thaji  others-,  imtb 
some  six  or  sevens  but  commonly  vj'tth  all  three  days  P 

The  first  are  colder,  therefore  they  increase  most  in  them, 
and  consequently  are  longer  in  expelling  ;  other  women  are, 
more  hot,  and  therefore  they  have  fewer,  and  are  sooner  ex- 
pelled. 

Where  are  the  terms  retained  before  they  run  ^ 

Some  say  in  the  matrix  or  womb ;  but  Averrois  says,  the 
matrix  is  the  place  for  generation,  and  that  those  terms  fur- 
ther not  generation  at  all.  Thereftjre  he  asserts,  that  there 
are  certain  veins  about  the  back  bone  which  retain  them  ;  a 
sign  of  which  is,  those  women,  at  that  time,  have  great  pains 
in  their  back. 

Are  the  menses  <wbich  are  expelled,  and  those  of  njohich  the 
ehild  is  engendered,  all  one  ? 

No,  because  the  one  is  unclean  and  unfit  for  that  purpose, 
but  the  other  very  pure  and  clean,  therefore  fittest  for  gene- 
ration. 

Why  do  those  goi  iv'uh  child nvhen  they  have  the  terms  upon 
them  bring  forth  lueak  and  leprous  children  ? 

Because  they  are  venomous,  so  the  cause  appears  in  the 
effect,  as_the  efiect  carrieth  the  likeness  or  the  cause  ;  there- 
fore such  a  child  must  needs  be  ill  disposed  of  body. 

Why  have  not  luomen  these  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  some 
in  the  neiv  moon,  some  in  the  full,  and  others  at  thj  ivan?  ? 

By  reason  of  their  several  complexions ;  and  though  all 
M'omen  ^in  respect  of  men)  are  phlegmatic,  yet  soTie  are  more 
sanguine  than  others,  some  more  choleric  ;  and  as  inoons  i?ave 
their  quarters,  so  have  women  then*  complexions  the  iirst. 
sanguine,  the  second  choleric.  One  of  a  sanguine  ccir.piex- 
ion  hath  her  terms  in  the  first  quarier,  a  choleric  in  the  se« 
€ond,  a  melancholic  in  the  third,  and  so  on. 
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Why  have  the  sanguine  theirs  In  the  jirst  quarter  ? 

Because,  saith  Galen,  every  such  thing  added  to  such  :> 
thing  doth  make  it  more  such  \  therefore  the  first  quarter  of 
the  moon  increaseth  blood  in  a  sanguine  complexion,  and  then  - 
she  expels  it. 

Honxi  do  they  come  at  the  end  of  the  month  ? 

Because  then  most  women  are  phlegmatic,  and  the  last 
quarter  is  phlegm.  Or  else  it  proceeds  from  defect,  and  there- 
fore cold  works  then  do  multiply  the  matter,  and  so  multi- 
plied, is  then  expelled. 

Ho^D  happens  pain  and  grief  at  that  time  ? 

Because  it  is  like  the  pain  of  the  stranguary,  in  making- 
water  drop  by  drop  ;  for  the  stranguary,  by  reason  of  the 
drink  undigested,  offends  the  subtle  passage  of  the  urine,  as 
happens  after  bathing ;  so  the  menses,  undigested  and  of  an 
earthy  substance,  hurt  the  passage  by  which  they  go. 

V/hy  do  ivomen  easily  conceive  after  their  menses  ? 

Because  the  womb  being  cleaKsed,  they  are  better  prepar- 
ed for  conception. 

Why  do  ivornen  looh  pale  when  they  are  upon-them  I 

Because  then  the  heat  goes  from  the  outward  parts  of  che 
body  to  the  inward,  to  help  nature  to  expel  their  terms,  \^  h'ch. 
deprivation  of  heat  doth  cause  a  paleness  in  the  face.  Or 
else  it  is  because  the  fiux  is  caused  of  raw  humours,  which, 
when  they  run,  make  the  face  colourless. 

Why  do  they  ai  that  time  abhor  their  raeat  ? 

Because  nature  labours  more  to  expel  their  terms  than  to 
digest,  and  therefore,  if  they  should  eat,  it  would  remain 
raw  in  the  stomach.    : 

V/hy  are  some  nvomen  larren  and  cannot  conceive  : 

According  to  physicians,  for  divers  reasons :  first,  because 
it  proceeds  sometimes  of  the  man,  who  may  be  of  a  cold  na-; 
ture,  so  his  seed  is  unfit  for  generation  ;  secondly,  because  it 
is  waterish,  and  so  doth  not  stay  in  the  womb  ;  thirdly,  by 
reason  the  seed  of  them  both  has  not  a  like  proportion,  as  if 
the  man  be  melancholy  and  the  woman  sanguine,  or  the  man 
choleric  and  the  woman  phlegmatic  ;  for  it  is  evident  in  phi- 
losophy, that  the  agent  and  the  patient  ought  to  have  the 
same  proportion,  else  the  action  is  hindered. 

Why  do  fat  ^Momen  seldom  concel've  avlth  child  P 

Because  they  have  a  slippeiy  womb,  and  the  seed  will  not 
stay  in  :  or  else  because  the  mouth  of  the  matrix  is  very  strait 
and  the  seed  cannot  enter  in,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  so  very  slowly 
that  it  grows  cold  in  the  mean  time,  and  unfit  for  generation. 

Why  do  those  of  very  hot  constitutions  seldom  conceive  li'ith 
child  F 
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Because  the  seed  in  them  is  extinginshe4  or  put  out,  as 
water  cast  into  the  fire ;  wherefore  we  find  that  women  who 
vehemently  desire  the  flesh  seldom  conceiye  with  child. 

Why  are  nvhores  nevffrivilb  child  P 

By- reason  of  divers  seed,  which  corrupt  and  spoil  the  in- 
struments pf  conception,  for  it  makes  them  so  slippery  that, 
they  cannot  retain  seed.  Or  eLe  it  is  because  one  man's  seed 
destroys  another,  so  neither  is  good  for  generation.  Aiber- 
tus  says,  the  best  thing  to  help  conception  is  to  take  the  ma- 
trix of  a  hare  beaten  to  powder,  and  put  into  drink. 

f^^/?y  ha.'ve  some  ^vomen  long  and  sUnder  children,  and  others 
short  and  thick  ? 

Because,  as  Galen  and  Averrois  say,  the  child  is  formed' 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  womb  :  wherefore,  be- 
cause some  women  have   a  long  and  narrow  womb,  their 
children  are  long  and  slender  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  short 
j.;and  large,  therefore  their  children  be  short  and  thick. 
'        For  luhy  doth  a  ivaman  conceive  tnvins  ? 

According  to  Galen,  because  there  are  several  cells  or  re- 
'..  eeptacles  in  the  womb,  wherefore  they  may  naturally  have  so 
many  children  at  once  as  there  falls  seed  in  those  cells  ;  there 
■are  three  in  the  right  side  and  three  in  the  left :  in  the  right 
side  boys  are  engendered,  in  the  left  girls ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  these  cells  or  chambers  there  is  another,  where  in  the  an- 
cients asserts  the  hermaprodites  to  be  engendered  ;  if  a  wo- 
man should  have  more  than  two  children  at  once,  it  should 
be  rather  miraculous  than  natural. 

Why  are  tzvins  but  half  fnen,  and  not  so  strong  as  other 
men  ? 

By  reason  the  seed  which  should  have  been  for  one  is  divi- 
ded into  two,  and  therefore  they  are  weakly,  and  in  truth  do 
not  often  live  long. 

Of  Hermaphrodites. 

_■    Hoiu  are  hermaphordltes  begotten  ? 

'  There  are  seven  cells  in  the  womb,  three  on  the  right  side, 
three  on  the  left,  and  a  seventh  in  the  centre,  into  whicl^  the 
seed  falls;  an  hermaphrodite  is  said  to  be  begotten  in  this 
manner,  because  nature  doth  always  tend  to  that  which  is 
best,  therefore  she  doth  always  intend  to  beget  the  male, 
and  not  the  female,  because  the  female  is  only  for  the  male's 
sake;  therefore  the  male  is  sometimes  begotten  in  ail  its  prin- 
cipal parts  :  and  yet  through  the  evil  disposition  of  the  womb, 
and  the  inequality  of  the  seed,  nature  cannot  perlect  and 
end  the^rnale,  she  brings  forth  the  female  too,  And  there- 
fore the  natural  phiios(jphcr  says,    an  hermaphrodite  is  irn- 
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potent  in  the  privy  parts  of  man,  as  appears  by  experience,^ 

Why  doth  not  nature  dispose  in  him  t<uoo  secret  parts  of  man  • 
or  tavo  of  a  <woman  :  but  one  of  a  fnan^  and  one  of  a  (wofnan  ?  i 

Because  nature  would  then  make  one  of  them  in  vain  but 
that  is  against  the  philosophers,  who  say  that  God  and  na- 
ture make  nothing  in  vain. 

Is  an  hsrmaphr.ditt  acLOVnttd  a  man  or  a  ivoman  ? 

It  is  to  be  considered  in  which  member  he  is  fittest  for  the  ■ 
act  of    copulation  ;  if  he  be   fittest  in  the  woman's,   then 
it  is  a  woman,  if  in  the  man's,  he  is  a  man. 

Should  he  be  haptTzed  in  the  name  of  a  men  or  qxjoman  ? 

In  the  name  of  a  m.an,  because  names  are  given  adplacitumy 
and  therefore  he  should  be  baptized  according  to  the  worthi-  '■ 
tst  name,  because  every  agent  is  v>'orthier  than  its  patient. 

Shall  he  stand  tn judgment  in  ibe  name  of  a  man  or  nvoman  ? 

According   to  the  law,  he  should  first  swear  before  he  be 
admitted  to  judgment,  which  secret  part  he  can  use.  and   so 
is  to  be  admitted  according  to  the  use  and  power  of  that; 
part. 

Of   Monsteis. 

Doth  nature  generate  monsters  ? 

She  doth,  for  if  she  did  not,  she  would  then  be  deprived  of 
her  end.  For  of  things  possible  she  doth  always  purpose  to 
bring  forth  thar  which  is  most  perfect  and  best;  but  in  the 
end,  through  the  evil  disposition  of  the  matter,  and  influence 
of  some  special  constellation,  not  being  able  to  bring  forth 
that  which  she  intended,  she  brings  forth  that  which  she  can. 
As  it  happened  in  AIHertus'  time,  when,  in  a  certain  village, 
a  cow  brought  forth  a  cow  half  a  man,  then  the  countryman 
suspecting  a  shepherd,  wpuld  have  burnt  him  with  the  cow  ; 
but  iilbertus  being  skilful  in  aslronomy,  said,  that  this  did^i 
proceed  from  a  Gvjc^cial  constellation,  and  so  delivered  the'  j 
shepherd  from  theii'  hands. 

Be  they  one  or  '"vg  ? 

You  must  look  Into  the  heart,  add  if  there  be  two  hearts 
there  be  two  m.en. 

IVhy  is  a  rann  born  sometimes  nu'ith  a  great  head  and  six 
fingers  on  one  hand,  or  'VJi-h  four  ? 

It  proceeds  of  superfluity  and  abundance  of  matter:  when 
there  is  too  much  matter,  then  he  is  born  with  a  great  head, 
or  six  fingers;  but  if  there  be  want  of  ir.attcr,  then  there  is 
som.e  part  too  little,  or  less  than  it  ought  to  De. 

Of  Infants. 

jyiy  are  some  children  altogether  like  the  father,  some  llhe 
ihe  mother y  some  to  both,  and  some  lo  rieifhrr  P 
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1(  the  seed  of  the  father  do  wholly  overcome  that  of  the 
mother,  the  child  doth  wholly  resemble  the  father ;  but  if 
the  mother's  predominates,  then  it  is  like  the  mother;  but  if 
he  be  like  neither,  that  doth  happen  for  many  causes;  some- 
times through  the  four  qualities,  sometimes  threugh  the  in- 
fluence cf  some  heavenly  constellation,  Albertas  gives  an  ex- 
ample>  and  saith,  that  there  was  on  a  time  a  good  constella- 
tion for  begetting  of  hogs,  and  a  child  was  then  begotten  and 
brought  forth,  which  had  a  face  like  a  hog;  and  according 
to  this,  divers  -sorts  of  monsters  are  brought  forth. 

JVM'  are  children  oftcner  llhe  the  jather  than  the  mother  ? 

That  proceeds  of  imagination  of  the  mother  in  the  act  of 
population,  and  therefore,  by  reason  of  the  strong  imagina- 
tion in  the  time  of  conception,  the  children  get  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  father ;  as  appeareth  before  of  the  queen  which 
had  her  imagination  on  a  blackarnoor,  and  of  an  Ethiopian 
queen  who  brought  forth  a  white  child,  because  her  imagina- 
tion was  upon  a  white  colour;  as  is  seen  in  Jacob's  s^ki'l  ia 
casting  rods  of  divers  colours  into  the  v.'ater  when  his  sheep 
went  to  ram. 

IVhy  do  children  sometimes  resemble  more  the  grand- fathers 
and  great  grand-fathers  than  their  parents  ? 

Because  the  virtue" and  force  of  the  grandfather  is  grafted 
in  the  heart  of  the  begetter,  and  it  may  be  said  that  sometimes 
it  doth  proceed  of  the  similitude  of  the  nutriment,  and  then 
the  child  is  formed  by  the  similitude  of  the  grandfather. 

Why  do  children^  according  to  the  common  course  and  use  of 
nature',  come  out  of  the  another  s  nuomh  in  the  7iinth  month  ? 

Because  the  child  is  then  fully  perfect,  or  else  because  some 
benign  planet  doth  reign,  as  Jupiter,  who  is  a  friend  of  na- 
ture ;  for  according  jto  astronom.ers,  he  is  hot  and  moist,  and 
therefore  doth  temper  the  malice  and  naughtiness  of  Saturn, 
which  is  cold  and  dry  :  and  therefore  for  the  most  part  child- 
dren  born  in  the  ninth  month  are  healthful. 

Why  do  children  born  in  the  eighth  month  for  the  most  part  die 
quickly  ;  and  <why  are  they  called  the  children  of  the  moon  P 

Because  the  moon  is  a  cold  planet,  which  has  dominion 
over  the  child,  and  therefore  doth  bind  it  with  its  coldness, 
vv^iich  is  the  cause  of  its  death. 

IVhy  dolh  a  child  cry  as  soon  as  it  is  horn  ? 

Because  of  the  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold,  which 
cold  doth  hurt  its  tenderness.  Another  reason  is,  because  the  , 
child's  soft  and  tender  body  is  wringed  and  put  together, 
coming  out  of  the  narrow  and  strait  passage  of  tiie  matrix, 
and  especi  illy  the  brain  being  moist,  and  the  head  pressed 
and  wrinkled  together,  is  the  cause  that  some  humours  do 
uistil  bv  the  eves,  which  are  the  cause  of  tears  and  weeping, 

Y 
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The  divines  say,  it  is  for  the  transgression  of  our  first  fatiier 
and  original  sin. 

fVby  doth  a  child  put  Ms  fingers  into  his  mouth  vjhen  he  com-  • 
eth  first  into  the  nuorld  ? 

Because  that  coming  out  of  the  womb  he  cometh  out  of  a 
hot  bath,  and  entering  into  the  cold  puts  his  fingers  into  his 
mouth  for  want  of  heat. 

i7ow  doth  a  child  come  into  the  nvorld  out  of  the  luomh  ? 

He  cometh  forth  with  the  head  forward  ;  for  if  he  should 
come  with  the  thighs  or  arms  he  would  kill  himself  and  the 
mother.  '^ 

Of  the  Young  one  in  the  Womb. 

Hoiv  is  the  young  one  engendered  in  the  ivomh  ? 

The  first  six  days  the  seed  hath  the  colour  of  milk,  but  in 
the  six  days  following  a  red  colour,  which  is  near  unto  the 
disposition  of  flesh,  and  then  is  changed  into  a  thick  substance 
of  blood ;  in  twelve  days  this  substance  is  made  so  thick  and 
sound  that  it  is  able  to  receive  shape  and  form,  because  it  is  a 
fluid  or  running  substance,  and  sleeping  on  till  its  birth  :  dur- 
ing which  time,  Boetius  says,  it  is  governed  by  the  planets. 

Doth  the  child  in  the  'njjomh  'void  excrements  and  make  ^ivater  ? 

No  :  and  the  reason  is,  because  it  hath  the  first  digestion, 
which  is  in  the  stomach;  he  receives  no  food  by  the  mouth, 
but  it  comes  to  him  by  the  navel ;  he  therefore  makes  no  urine, 
but  sweats,  at  best  but  little,  and  is  received  in  a  skin  in  the 
matrix,  and  at  its  birth  is  cast  out. 

Why  doth  the  child  come  out  of  the  matrix  easily  after  se'ven, 
eight t  or  nine  months  P 

Because,  saith  Galen,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  then  the  liga- 
ments are  broken,  and  so  it  falls  out. 

Of  Abortion  and  untimely  Birth. 

IVhy  do  'women  that  eat  unnvholesome  meats  easily  miscarry } 

Because  it  breeds  putrefied  seed  in  them,  which  the  mind 
abhorring  doth  cast  it  out  of  the  womb,  as  unfit  for  that  noble 
shape  which  is  adapted  to  receive  the  soul. 

Why  doth  nvrestling  or  leaping  cause  the  casting  of  the  child, 
MS  some  subtle  nvomen  hanje  done  on  purpose  ? 

The  vapour  is  burning,  and  doth  easily  hurt  the  tender  sub- 
stance of  the  child,  entering  in  at  the  pores  of  the  matrix. 
Albertus  says,  that  if  the  child  be  near  delivery,  lightning  and 
thunder  will  kill  it. 

Why  doth  lightning  and  thunder  rather  cause  young  <vjome7i 
than  old  to  miscarry  P 

Because  the  bodies  of  young  women  are  full  of  pores  .^nd 
Riore  tender  j  therefore  the  lightning  sooner  enters  into  their 
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body  ^  but  old  ones  have  a  thick  skin,  well  compacted,  there- 
fore the  vapours  cannot  enter. 

JVhy  doth  much  joy  cause  a  <wiy.nan  to  miscarry  ? 

Because  in  the  time  of  joy  a  woman  is  destitute  of  heat, 
and  so  the  miscarriage  doth  follow. 

Why  do  <vjornen  easily  miscarry  ^w.ben  they  are  first  <zvith  child, 
viz.  i?i  the  first,  second,  or  third  montb  P 

As  apples  and  pears  easily  fall  at  first,  bec2.use  the  knots 
and  ligaments  are  weak,  so  it  is  of  a  child  in  the  woTnb. 

f'Fhy  is  it  hard  to  miscarry,  tu.o.'n  they  come  to  the  midst  of 
their  time^  as  four,  fi've^  or  six  nioKibs  ? 

Because  then  the  ligaments  are  strong-  and  fortified.    •' 

Of  Divers  Matters. 

IVhy  have  some  '^'omen  more  grief  in  lahour  than  others  ? 

For  three  reasons  ;  first,  from  the  largeness  of  the  child  ; 
secondly,  the  midwife  being  unskilful :  thhdly,  Itecause  the 
child  is  dead,  and  cannot  be  bowed.  From  the  contrary  caus- 
es some  have  less  pain. 

Why  hcu  not  man  a  tail  like  a  least  ? 

Because  man  is  a  noble  creature,  whose  property  is  to  sit ; 
so  a  beast  cannot  that  has  a  tail. 

Why  do  such  as  keep  hot  houses  expel  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
better  ^itntb  cold  'water  than  hot  ? 

By  reason  they  are  contrary  qualities,  which  work  very 
strongly  one  against  the  other,  therefore  the  heat  is  easier  ex- 
pelled from  the  stone. 

Why  doth  hot  -water  freeze  sooner  than  cold  ? 

Because  hot  water  is  thinner,  and  gives  better  entrance  to 
the  frost. 

Why  is  every  living  thing  dull  after  copulation  P 

By  reason  the  act  is  filthy  and  unclean  ;  and  so  every  living 
creature  abhors  it :  when  men  think  upon  it  they  are  asham- 
ed aiid  sad. 

Why  cannot  drunken  men  judge  of  tastes  as  zvell  as  sober  ones  : 

Because  the  tongue  being  full  of  pores  and  springs  receive s 
great  moisture  into  it,  and  more  in  drunken  men  than  in  sober  ; 
therefore  the  tongue  (through  often  drinking)  is  full  of  bad 
humours  ;  and  because  it  is  so,  the  faculty  of  taste  is  out  of 
order ;  therefore,  through  the  thickening  of  the  mean,  that 
is,  taste  itself,  drink  taken  in  by  drunkards  is  not  presently 
felt,  for  to  a  due  feeling  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  mean,  that  is,  taste. 

JVhy  ha-ve -melanchaly  beasts  long  ears  ;  and  -juby  are  not  thos.-: 
men  -^vise  for  the  most  part  that  ha'Ve  long  eoj's-i  but  fbo.'."  other- 
ivise  ^i.vith  short  or<c.i  ? 
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The  ears  proceed  from  a  cold  and  dry  substance  called  a 
gristle,  which  is  apt  to  become  a  bone  ;  and  because  melan- 
choly beasts  do  abound  with  this  kind  of  substance  they  have 
Jong  ears. 

JVozu  comes  the  other  to  le  half-nvitted  ^ 
Because  the  minds  and  souls  follow  the  bodies;  for,  if  the, 
senses  of  the  body  be  subtle,  the  soul  exercises  subtle  opera- 
tions, as  well  active  as  speculative  ;  the  contrary  is  in  a  gross 
body. 

Honv  is  the  intellectual  soul  joined  to  a  child  in  the  ^womh  of 
the  mother  ;  and  honv  does  the  man  <who  begets  it  make  the  mat"  ' 
ter  apt  and  fit  to  receive  the  sad  ? 

Divines  say,  that  into  a  substance  sufficiently  disposed  and 
made  fit,  God  doth  infuse  the  intellectual  soul ;  and  Augus- 
tine says  the  like.  The  soul  in  creating  is  infused,  and  infiiSr 
lag  is  created. 

Why  do  hares  sleep  tvith  their  eyes  open  ? 
Because  they  have  their  eyes  standing  out,  and  their  eye- 
lids short,  therefore  never  quite  shut.     Another  reason  is,  they 
are  timorous,  and  as  a  safeguard  to  themselves  sleep  with  their 
eyes  open. 

Why  do  not  crotusfeed  their  young  till  they  be  nine  days  eld  ? 
Because  seeing  them  of  another  colour  they  thing  they  are 
of  another  kind ;  meanwhile  God  feeds  them  with  heavenly 
dew,  as  the  psalmist  saith,  He  who  doth  give  beasts  their 
food,  and  young  crows  which  call  upon  him.. 
Why  are  sheep  and  pigeons  mild  creatures  ? 
Because  they  want  galls  which  stir  anger. 
Why  have  birds  their  stcnes  itiiuarcis  ? 
Because  if  they  were  outward   they  would  hinder  their 
flying  and  hghtness. 

HoiL>  conies  it  that  birds  do  not  piss  ? 
Because  that  superfluity  which  would  be  converted  into 
mine  is  turned  into  feathers,  for  there  is   much  moisture  in 
feathers.     Another  reason  is.  they  are  in   continual  motion, 
and  moisture  in  them  is  dried  up  by  tlie  air. 

Ho^jj  come  long  eggs  to  be  a  sign  and  cause  of  the  male,  end 
flat  short  ones  of  the  female  ? 

Hippocrates  saith,  it  is  the  property  of  heat  to  ascend  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  cold  ;  therefore  if  there  be 
any  long  eggs,  it  is  a  sign  they  have  a  great  heat,  and  pass 
into  the  substance  of  the  male,  for  every  kind  of  male  is  hot- 
ter than  the  female.  If  the  eggs  be  short  and  x^at,  it  is  a  sign 
the  heat  is  small  and  undispersed,  and  goeth  into  the  sub- 
stance .of  the  female. 

How  do  tve  hear  better  by  ni^hi  than  by  dav  ? 
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Because  there  is  a  greater  quietness  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day ;  for  the  sun  doth  not  exhale  the  vapours  by  night,  but 
it  doth  in  the  day,  therefore  the  mean  is  more  fit  and  ready  ; 
and  the  mean  being  fit,  the  motion  is  better  done  by  it,  which 
is  eaid  to  be  dofie  by  a  sound.  Another  reason  is,  there  are 
motions  of  the  air  and  sounds  in  the  day  more  than  in  the 
night,  which  hinder  one  another:  in  the  night  there  is  a  si- 
lence which  is  opposite  to  sound,  and  opposites  put  one  against 
the  other  shew  better. 

■  Why  doth  a  man  laugh  sooner  nvhen  touched  in  the  armpits 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ? 

Because  there  is  there  a  meeting  of  many  sinews,  and  the 
mean  we  touch  (which  is  the  flesh)  is  more  subtle  there  than 
in  other  parts,  and  therefore  a  better  feeling.  And  this  is 
true,  if  that  place  be  touched  not  too  roughly  ;  if  you  do  so 
then  there  is  not  that  delight :  when  a  man  is  moderately  and 
gently  touched  there,  the  spirits  that  are  there  dispersed  run 
into  the  face,  and  thence  it  causes  laughter. 

Ho^iV  comes  avood  burnt  to  be  converted,  itito  black  coal,  and  a 
bone  burnt  into  a  <zvhite  substance  ? 

Because  the  wood  before  it  was  burwt  was  moist,  and  so 
after  burning  getteth  heat  accidentally  ;  and  that  heat  is  not 
able  to  consume  all  the  moisture  of  the  wood,  therefore  there 
remaineth  some  after  the  burning,  which  is  converted  into  a 
black  substance,  because  the  humidity  of  the  wood  was  sli- 
my, and  could  not  altogether  be  consumed  by  the  fire.  But 
a  bone,  of  its  own  nature  is  cold  and  dry,  having  but  small 
moisture  in  it,  which  the  burning  doth  wholly  consume,  and 
go  accidentally  the  moisture  being  consumed,  the  body  wax- 
eth  white. 

Why  do  some  ivomen  hiie  lohite  men  and  some  black  ? 
Some  women  have  a  weak  sight,  and  such  delight  in  black 
because  white  doth  hurt  the  sight  more  than  black.  Another 
reason  is,  because  like  delight  in  the  like ;  but  some  women 
are  of  a  hot  nature,  and  such  are  delighted  with  black,  be- 
cause blackness  doth  follow  heat.  Others  are  af  a  cold  na- 
ture, and  these  are  delighted  with  white,  be<;ause  cold  is  the 
mother  of  whiteness. 

Why  do  jnsn  ivh'Iingly  sleep  after  labour  ? 

Because  that  through  continual  moving  the  heat  is  dispers- 
ed to  the  external  pait  of  the  body,  which  after  labour  is  past, 
is  gathered  to  the  internal  parts  of  digestion,  there  to  digest ; 
and  from  digestion  vapours  do  rise  from  the  heart  to  the  brain, 
which  do  stop  the  passages,  by  which  the  natural  heat  should 
be  dispersed  to  the  external  part  %  and  then  the  external  parts 
being  cold  and  thick,  by  reason  of  the  coldness  of  tlielarain, 
^leep  is  easily  procured.    And  by  this  it  appeareth,  that  such 
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as  eat  and  drink  too  much  do  sleep  much  and  long,  because 
there  are  great  store  of  humours  and  vapours  bred  in  such 
persons,  whi^h  eaanot  be  digested  and  consumed  of  the  na- 
tural heat. 

Why  are  such m  shep  much  einl  disp&sedyO-nd ill  coloured^ 
Because  tliat  in  sleep  much  moisture  is  gathered  together, 
which  Ceinnot  be  consumed,  and  is  expelled  in  waking,  and 
so  doth  covet  to  go  out  through  the  superficial  part  of  the 
body,  an  .1  especially  it  resorts  to  the  face,  and  therefore  is  the 
cause  of  a  bad  colour,  as  appeareth  in  suchasarephlegnaatic, 
and  who  desire  more  sleep  than  others. 

Why  doth  it  appear  to  some  in  their  sleep  that  ihey  eat  and 
drink  siveet  things  ? 

Because  the  phlegm  drawn  up  by  the  javt^s  doth  distil  and 
drop  to  the  throat ;  and  this  phlegm  is  after  a  sort  sweet, 
and  therefore  that  seemeth  so  to  them. 

IVhy  do  some  dream  in  their  sleep  that  they  are  in  the  ^water 
dnd  dro'wned,  and  some  thai  they  be  in  the  tvater  and  not 
droiuned ;  and  this  doth  happen  especially  in  such  as  are  phkg- 
irmtic  ? 

The  reason  is,  because  the  phlegmatic  substance  doth  run 
to  the  high  parts  of  i  he  body,  and  then  they  think  th«fy    are 
in  the  water  and  drowned  4  and  when  that  substance  drawetb 
into  the  internal  parts,  then  they  think  they  escape.     Anoth- 
er reason  may  bcj  over  much  repletion  and  drunkenness  ;  and 
therefore,  when  a  man   is  overmuch    filled  wdth    meat,    the 
fumes  and  vapours  ascend  and  gather  together,  and  therefore 
they  think  that  they  are  drowned  or  strangled  ;  but  if  they 
sannot  ascend  so  high,  then  they  seem  to  escape. 
May  a  man  procure  a  dream  by  an  external  cause  ? 
Aristotle  holdeth  that  it  may  be  done,  if  a  man  doth  speak" 
■ioftly  in  another's  ear,  and  awake  him  ;  then  from  this  stir- 
ring of  the  spirits  there  are  thunderings  and  buzzings  m  the. 
head,   and  so  they   dream  of  that.     And    some  men    have 
lireams  by  divide  revelation,  when  itpleaseth  God  to  send  any. 
Hoiv  many  humours  arc  there  in  a  man's  body  ? 
Four:  whereof  every  one  hath  its  proper  place  in,  a  man's 
body      The  first  is  choler,  vi'hich  physicians  call  stava  biiis, 
and  unplaced  in  the  livei.     The  second  is  melancholy,  called 
atrn  bilis,  whose  seat  is  in  the  spleen.     The  third  is  pieghm, 
whose  place  is  in  the  head.     The  fourth  is  blood,  whose  seat 
is  in  the  heart. 

What  condition  and  quality    hath  a   man    of  a  sanguine 
complexion  P 

He  is  fair  and  beautiful ;  he  hath  his  hair  for  the  most  part 
smooth  ;  he  is  bold;  he  retaineth  that  which  be  hath  conceiv- 
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ed  ;  he  is  shame-faced  ;  given  to  music;  a  lover  of  sciences; 
liberal,  courteous,  and  desires  no  revenge. 

What  properties  do  folloiv  a  phlegmatic  complexion  ? 

They  are  dull  of  wit ;  their  hair  never  curls  ;  they  are  sel- 
dom very  thirsty ;  they  are  very  much  given  to  sleep  ;  they 
dream  of  things  belonging  to  the  water;  they  are  fearful, 
covetous,  given  to  heap  up  riches ;  and  are  weak  in  the  act 
of  venery. 

What  properties  do  foUo'w  the  choleric  man. 
He  is  furious   and  angry ;    quarrelsome ;  given  to   war  ; 
pale-coloured  and  unquiet ;  drinks  much;  sleeps  little;  and 
desires  much  the  company  of  women. 

What  properties  do  folio iv  the  melancholy  man  ? 

He  is  unquiet  ;  brown  in  complexion  ;  his  veins  hidden  5 
he  eateth  little,  and  digesteth  less;  when  he  dreameth,  it  is  of 
dark  confused  things  ;  he  is  sad,  fearful,  covetous  and  inconti- 
nent, unless  he  bridle, his  affection. 

What  dreams  do  folio  nv  these  complexions  ? 

Pleasant  merry  dreams  do  follow  the  sanguine  complexion  ; 
fearful  dreams  the  melancholy ;  the  choleric  dream  of  chil- 
dren, fighting  and  fire;  and  the  phlegmatic  dream  of  water. 
And  this  is  tlie  reason  why  a  man's  complexion  is  said  to  be 
known  by  his  dreams. 

What  is  the  rem  on  that  if  you  cover  an  egg  over  with  salt, 
find  let  it  lie  in  it  a  fetv  days,  all  the  'meat  ^luithin  is  consumed  I 

'I'he  great  dryness  of  the  salt  doth  consume  the  substance 
of  the  egg  ;  but  in  sand  some  say  they  may  be  kept  as  long  as 
the  mariners  please. 

Why  is  the  melancholy  complexion  the  tvorst  of  all  ? 

Because  it  is  the  dregs  of  the  bltiod,  which  is  an  enemy  to 
mirth-  and  farthest  from  the  beginning  of  man's  life,  and 
bringeth  old  age  and  death,  because  it  is  cold  and  dry. 

Why  are  the  phlegmatic  for  zhe  most  part  dull  of  nvit  ? 

Because  the  vivacity  of  wit  proceedeth  of  heat,  so  of  cold 
the  contrary,  which  they,  are  subject  uTito. 

Wherefore  doth  it  proceed  that  some  men  die  of  extreme 
joy,  and  some  'with  extreme  grief  ? 

Over  great  joy  doth  over  much  heat  the  internal  parts  of 
the  body,  and  over  much  grief  doth  drov/n  and  suffocate  the 
heat,  the  which  failing  a  man  dieth. 

Why  hath  a.  man  so  much  hair  on  his  head  ? 

The  hair  of  the  head  proceedeth  of  the  vapours  which 
arise  from  the  stomach,  and  ascend  to  the  head,  and  also  of 
the  superfluities  which  are  in  the  brain;  and  those  two  pas- 
sing througti  the  pores  of  the  head  are  converted  into  hair, 
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by  reason  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  head.     And  because 
a  man's  body  is  full  of  humours,  and  hath  more  brains  than 
any  other  creatures,  and^also  more  superfluities  in  the  brain,, 
which  the  brain  expelleth^^  it  follows  that  he  hath  more  hair 
than  other  creatures. 

Hoq.v  many  nvays  is  the  brain  purged^  and  other  hidden  pla- 
ces of  the  body  P 

Four;  the  watery  and  gross  humours  are  purged  by  the 
eyes ;  melancholy  by  the  ears ;  choler  by  the  nose  ;  and 
phlegm  by  the  hair. 

IFhat  is  the  reason  that  such  as  are  'very  fat  in  their  youth 
are  in  danger  to  die  on  a  sudden  P 

Such  have  very  small  and  close  veins  by  reason  of  their  fat- 
ness, so  that  the  air  and  the  breath  can  hardly  have  free  course 
in  them  ;  and  thereupon  the  natural  heat,  wanting  some  re- 
freshment of  the  airj  is  put  out,  and  as  it  were  quenched. 

I/hy  do  garlic  dnd  onions  groiv-  after  being  gathered  ? 

It  proceedeth  of  the  great  humidity  which  is  in  them. 

Why  do  nun  feel  cold  socner  than  nvomen  P 

Because  that  men,  being  more  hotthan  women,  have  their 
pores  more  open,  therefore  the  cold  doth  sooner  enter  into 
them  than  women. 

Why  are  not  old  men  so  much  subject  to  the  plague  as  young 
men  and  children  ? 

They  are  cold,  and  therefore  the  pores  are  shut  up,  and  not 
so  open  as  in  youth  ;  and  therefore  the  infectious  air  doth  not 
penetrate  so  soon  as  when  they  are  open,  as  in  youth,  by  rea- 
son of  heat. 

Why  do  -xve  cast  <water  in  a  man^s  face  avhen  he  faints  or 
svjootieth  P 

Because  that  through  the  coldness  of  the  water  the  heat 
may  run  to  the  heart,  and  so  give  strength. 

Why  are  those  <ivaters  best  and  more  delicate  ivhich  run  to- 
vjard  the  sun-rising  P 

Because  they  are  sooner  stricken  with  the  sun-beams,  and 
made  pure  and  subtile,  because  the  sunhath  them  long  under 
jbim,  and  by  that  means  takes  ©f  the  coldness  and  gross  va- 
pours which  they  gather  from  the  ground  they  run  through. 

IVhy  have  luomen  such  nveah  small  voices  P 

Because  their  instruments  and  organs  of  speaking,  by  rea- 
son they  are  cold,  art  small  and  narrow  ;  and  therefore  re- 
ceiving but  little  air,  causeth  the  voice  to  be  small  and  effemi- 
nate. 

M'^hereof  doth  it  proceed  that  ^ant  of  sleep  nveakens  both  the 
brain  and  the  body  P 

Much  watching  doth  engender  choler,  which   being  hot* 
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doth  dry  up  and  les  >en  the  humours  which  conserve  thebr^O, 
the  head,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 

Ho"jj  doth  it  proceed  that  vinegar  doth  staunch  blood  ? 

It'proccedeth  of  its  cold  virtue,  for  all  cold  naturally  is 
binding,  and  vinegar  being  cold  hath  the  lik*  property. 
Why  is  sea-TV.'jter  salfer  in  the  summer  than  ivinterP 

It  proceedeth  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  seeing  by  experi- 
ence that  a  salt  thing  being  heated  becometh  more  saH. 

Honv  do  men  live  longer  in  hot  regions  than  in  cold? 

Because  they  may  be  more  dry,  and  by  that  means  the  na- 
tural heat  is  better  conserved  in  them  than  in  cold  countries, 
because  cold  doth  extinguish  heat. 

Why  is  ivell-qvater  seldom  or  en^sr  good  ? 

All  water  wbich  standeth  still  in  the  spring,  and  not  heated 
by  the  sun-beams,  is  very  heavy,  and  hath  much  earthly  mat- 
ter in  it ;  and  therefore  wanting  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  very 
naught. 

M'^hy  do  men  sleep  better  and  more  ai  ease  on  the  right  side 
than  on  the  left  ?    ^ 

Because  when  we  lie  on  the  left  the  lungs  lie  upon  and 
cover  the  heart,  which  is  on  that  side  under  the  pap.  Now 
the  heart,  the  fountain  of  life,  being  thus  occupied  and  hin- 
dered with  the  lungs,  cannot  exercise  its  own  proper  opera- 
tion, being  over  much  heated  with  the  lungs  lying  on  it,  and 
therefore  wanting  the  refreshm^ent  of  the  air  which  the  lungs 
do  give  it,  (like  the  blowing  of  a  pair  of  bellows,)  is  choaked 
and  sufFocated  :  but  by  lying  on  the  right  side  these  inconveni- 
ences are  avoided. 

Ho^i.v  dct.b  it  proceed  that  the  holding  of  the  breath  doth  cause 
<rs)ti:<ing  to  cease  ? 

Because  the  holding  the  breath  doth  heat  the  internal  parts 
of  the  body  \  and  this  heat  chaseth  away  vexation,  being; 
nothing  else  but  a  cold  air  within  the  body. 

What  is  the  reason  that  old  men  sneeze  ^uith  difficulty  ? 

Because  that  through  their  coldness  the  arteries  are  very 
narrow  and  loose,  and  therefore  the  heat  is  not  of  sufficient 
force  to  expel  the  cold.  Sneezing  is  like  the  combat  in  the 
air  made  by  thunder,  v/hich  is  caused  by  heat  and  cold. 

Why  doth  a  drunken  man  think  that  all  things  about  him  da-, 
turn  round  P 

Because  the  spirits  which  serve  the  sight  are  mingled  with 
wine,  vapours,  and  fumes  ,  and  then  the  over  much  heat  caus-. 
eth  the  eye  to  be  in  continual  motion,  and  the  eye  being  round, 
causeth  all  things  about  it  to  seem  to  go  roun4. 

Ho-zu  doth  it  proceed  that  bread  made  ^with  salt  is  lighter  thari 
that  -which  is  made  ^without  it,  considering  that  salt  is  I'ery 
heavy  of  itself  I 
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Akbough  bread  is  heavy  of  itself,  yet  the  salt  dries  ity  doth 
make  it  light  by  reason  of  the  heat  which  it  hath,  which  heat 
doth  dry,  and  the  more  beat  there  is  in-  it  the  better  the  bread 
is,  the  lighter  and  more  wholesome  for  the  body. 

fFhy  is  nrjtt  necif  l/read'  gopd for.  the  sionnacb  P 

Because  it  is  full  of  moistness,  and  thick  and  hot  vapowrs, 
tl^at  eorropt  tlie  blood ;  and  hot  bread  i&  blacker  than  cold', 
because  heat  is  the  rwother  of  blackness,  and  becaiusethe  va.- 
pours  are  not  gone  out  of  it. 

['V^/jy  doth  leiiuce  make  a  va-au  sleep  ? 

Because  they  engender  gross  vapours. 

fV/jj  do  the  dregs  of  <vjine  and  ail  go  to  the  bottom  ^  and.  thosi 
of  honey  sqvim  uppermost  ? 

Because  the  dregs  of  wine  and  ©il  are  earthly  and  not  purg-' 
ed  before,  and  therefore  being  ©f  the  nature  of  earth  do  go 
to  the  bottom:  but  haricy  is  a  liquor  which  corneth  from  the 
stomach  and  beily  of  the  bee,  and  there  in  some  sort  putrified 
and  made  subtle  j  and  by  that  means  that  which  remains  is 
light  and  hot,  and  therefore  goes  upwards. 

IV ioy  do  cats  and  zaolves  eyes  shine  at  night  and  not  in  the  day  ? 

The  eyes  of  these  beasts  are  by  nature  more  chrystallin^ 
than  the  eyes  of  other  beasts,  and  therefore  shine  as  they  dO'  j 
but  the  brightness  of  the  sun  doth  hinder  them  from  being 
seea  in  the  ^&y  tinie. 

What  is  tfje  reojotif  that  some  men  ivhen  tJy^y  see  others  dance 
fhi  the  like  ^vith  their  hands  and  feet,  or  by  some  other  gesture 
(f  the  body  ? 

Because  the  sight  having  carried  and  represented  unto  the 
Hsiud  that  action,  and  judging  the  same  to  be  pleasing  and 
delightful,  and  therefore  desiring  it,  th.e  imagination  draweth 
the  likeness  of  it  in  conceit,  ar>d  stirs  up  the  body  by  the 
gestures. 

IVhy  does  much  sleep- cause  some  fo greiv  fat  and  some  lean  ? 

Those  who  are  of  an  ill  eomplexiorh,  when  they  sleep,  do 
consume  ^nd  digest  the  s.uperfiuities  of  that  they  have  eaten, 
Mid  therefore  become  fat.  But  such  as  are  of  a  good  com- 
plexion, when  they  sleep  are  much  more  cold,  and  so  digest, 
less. 

Why  d'j  tvs  snf'r  hiin  g'r  h  iter  than  thirst  P 

When  the  stomach  hath  nothing  to  consume,  it  consuro- 
eth  the  phlegm  and  humours  v^diich  it  findeth  most  ready  and 
near  at  han^d  ;  and  therefore  we  suffer  hunger  better  thidi  thirst, 
because  the  heat  ha-th  nothing  to  refresh  it  withal. 

IVhy  doth  the  hair  fad  after  a  great  siekncss  ? 

In  a  lon-g  sickness,  as  an  ague,  the  humours  of  the  head 
are  dried  up  through  over-much  heat,  and  therefore  waiting 
nourishment  they  fall. 
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Why  does  the  hair  of  the  eye-bronvs  gronv  long  in  old  men  t 
Because  that  through  their  age  the  bones  of  the  eye-lids 
are  thin,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  heat,  and  therefore  the  • 
hair  doth  grow  there  by  reason  of  the  rheum  of  the  eyes.  The 
like  doth  happen  in  such  as  imagine  much,  because  with  their 
heat  they  draw  up  the  humours  to  the  forepart  of  the  head, 
where  the  imagination  is  placed. 
Ho^M  proceedeth  gaping  ? 

Of  gross  vapours  which  occti-py  the  vital  spirits  of  the  head, 
and  the  senses  being  cold,  maketh  them  sleepy. 

What  is  the  reason  that  some  floivers  do  open  ivith  the  sun 
rising  and  some  nvith  the  sun  setting  ? 

Cold  doth  close  and  shut,  as  has  been  said,  but  the  heat  of 
the  sun  doth  open  and  enlarge.  Some  compare  the  sun  to  the 
soul  of  the  body  ;  for  as  the  soul  giveth  life,  and  when  it  is 
departed  death  followeth  ;  so  the  sun  doth  give  life  and  vivifi- 
eth  all  things :  the  cold  bringeth  death,  witheiing  and  decay- 
ing all  things. 

IVhy  doth  grief  cause  men  to  grotv  old  and  grey  \ 
Age  is  nothing  else  but  a  dryness  and  want  of  humours  in 
the  body  ;  grief  then  causeth  alteration,  and  alteration  heat, 
nd  heat  dryness  ;  age  and  greyness  followeth. 
Why  are  gelded  leasts  iveaker  than  snch  as  are  not  gelded  il 
Because  they  have  lesser  heat,  and  by  that  means  less  force 
nd  strength. 
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PROBLEMS  OF 

Marcus  Antoniiis  Zimaras  Sandiperlias. 


WHY  is  it  esteemed^  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  (ivise, 
the  hardest  thing  to  knonv  a  man^s  self? 
It  is  because  nothing  can  be  known  ;  its  form  and  perfec- 
tion cannot  be  found  ;  to  know  the  form  and  perfection  of  a 
man's  self,  as  it  comes  unto  the  philosopher,  is  a  matter  hard 
enough,  and  a  man,  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  either  is  no- 
thing, or  if  he  be  any  thing,  he  is  nothing  but  his  soul.  Or, 
it  is  because  it  cannot  be  done  by  a  reflected  action,  and  to 
reflect  and  look  unto  himself  is  a  token  that  he  is  separated 
by  the  flesh  :  for  he  w^ho  would  know  himself  should  be  drawn 
from  sensible  affections  ;  and  how  hard  this  is  no  man  is  ig- 
norant of!  Or,  is  it  because  a  man  liveth  by  understanding? 
But  the  understanding  of  a  man  cannot  conceive  himstrlf,  but 
after  the  understanding  of  senses,  which  is  very  hard. 

Why  <was  Socrates  esteemed  the  ^ivisest  of  all  Greece  by  Apollo^ 
peeing  that  by  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  he  <was  con'versant  and 
busied  only  about  morality^  and  nothing  about  nature  ? 

Whether  it  is  because  it  is  more  expedient  for  the  commo- 
dity and  use  of  man  to  live  well  and  to  contemplate  ;  or  ber 
cause,  as  it  seemeth  to  Plato,  as  he  has  usually  professed  of 
him  every  where,  I  know  one  thing,  that  I  know  nothing. 
Honv  is  it  that  men  especially  contend  in  things  of  luit  ? 
It  is  because  they  think  that  other  things  which  are  called 
goods  are  the  power  of  another,  as  the  gifts  of  the  body  are 
nature's,  and  external  and  worldly  goods  are  subject  unto  the 
rule  of  fortune ;  whereof  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  every  man 
can  easily  suffer  himself  to  be  overcome  in  such  things,  as 
things  not  happening  through  his  fault  or  occasion,  but  they 
think  wit  to  be  in  their  own  power.  Or,  is  it  because  they 
think  that  the  goods  of  the  mind  do  excel  all  other  goods,  aad 
therefore  do  think  it  a  thmg  most  natural  to  contend  for  that  ! 
which  is  most' excellent  ?  Or,  is  it  because  it  is  a  common  dis- 
ease of  all  men,  as  it  seemeth  unto  a  certain  wise  man,  that 
every  man  thinketh  himself  more  learned  than  he  is,  and  there- 
fore doth  desire  to  perform  that  which  he  believeth,  witiiout 
study  and  labour. 

IVhy  do  men  say  that  philosophy  is  nnhed  P 
It  is  because  truth  is  naked,  and  thiit  there  needs  no  colour 
of  words  when  we  handle  a  matter  of  truth  ;  for  it  belongeth    ^^ 
to  sophisters  to  dispute  of  terms,  wlien  the  sincere  truth  is"    ' 
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sought.  Or,  is  it  because  they  >Io  not  play  the  philosopher 
Weil,  which  seek  philosophy  for  gain  and  ambition,  and  not 
for  herself?  Or,  is  it  because  he  should  be  void  from  all 
worldly  affections  who  de^ireth  to  endear  himself  m  the  stu- 
dy of  philosophy  ?  for  Aristotle  doth  say  the  soul  is  made 
wise  by  rest  and  quietness.  And  it  were  easy  for  philoso- 
phers to  become  rich  if  they  would,  as  itappeareth  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Thales. 

fVby  do  men  desire  to  be  had  in  memory  after  their  deathy  and 
therefore  some  inake pyramids ,  statues  ■,  images,  anddi'vers  oth~ 
er  tokens  and  monuments^  qjohich  they  build  and  leave  behind' 
them  I 

It  is  because  all  things,  as  seem  unto  Aristotle,  do  der^ire  to 
anticipate  of  some  perpetuity  and  divine  being  as  much  as 
they  can  ;  and  therefore,  if  they  cannot  rem.ain  in  nature  and 
being,  yet  they  endeavour  at  least  to  continue  in  the  opinion 
and  conceit  of  men.  Or  else  hath  custom  brought  it  in  so, 
to  stir  up  such  as  come  after,  to  the  end  they  should  not  de- 
generate from  their  parents. 

What  is  the  cause  that  men's  desires  ^row  ivithoat  measurt 
mbout  fortune' s  goods  I 

It  is  because  natural  desires,  as  Seneca  saith,  have  an  end, 
and  such  desires  which  proceed  of  false  opinion  have  no 
where  to  end. 

Why  do  poets  alivays  assign  and  appoint  s-ome  <^ise  mm  i.o  b^ 
familiar  avith princes  :  as  liomsrdoth  Nestor  ~jj4'j  Agamem-ao7ii 
Euripidesj  Tireseas  <with  Creon ;  H^siodus,  Prometheus  nvith 
fupiter  ;  and  Mar o,  4-chates  -ivitb  ^neasl 

It  is  because  that  by  the  law  o*-'  n:uure,  as  Plato  saith,  'ots- 
dom  and  power  doth  direct  oyr  actions  to  one  end>auds.t<Q 
effect  the  same  thjng,  love  it  and  seek  it. 

Why  doth  Homtr,  <vjhen  he  makes  mention  of  amhauo-dors-, 
talk  alnvays  of  the  embassy  cf  a  commander  in  onre  'words  ? 

It  is  because  it  is  the  duty  of  ambassadors  to  deciaxe  the 
bare  will  of  the  commander,  and  put  his  sentence  in  execsj- 
tioti  ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain  he  should  add  nothing  ;  or 
else  it  is  because  the  cos^mandant  of  him  who  doth  rule, 
that  is,  of  a  wise  man,  is  put  into  good  order,  and  12  preau- 
.med  to  be  most  perfect;  and  therefore  there  should  be  noth- 
ing changed,  but  his  degrees  and  constitutions  are  to  be  judg- 
ed absolute  and  perfect. 

Why  doth  Aristotle  i^sa  eyfCeedung  hrs'ulty  in  most  hard  mat' 
ters  I  ' 

Whether  because  it  is  the  custom  of  wise  men  to  load  tneir 
words  with  sentences,  or  else  to  the  end  that  he  would  be  ob- 
scure, to  scare  and  keep  off  rude  wits  from  reading  of  his 
works,  as  it  seemeth  in  the  expositors;  or  whether  it  is  be- 
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cause  that  in  a  hard  matter  and   in  a  matter  of  truth  manf 

words  are  suspected,  because  that  truth  doth  coijsicit  in  few 
words;  or  it  is  because  it  seemeth  to  the  wise  nieii  in  many- 
words  there  is.  error  often  committed. 

lV/:)y  rio  famous  men,  in  any  science,  tuhcn  ihey  do  err  in  any 
matter  i  err  more  dangerously  than  those  nvhich  are  less  famous  \ 

It  is  because  that  such,  trusting  to  the  heat  of  their  own- 
wit,  are  drawn  far  from  tlieir  own  senses,  and  thererVjie  muLt 
needs  be  deceived.  Avicen  may  serve  for  a  prcct  of  this, 
who,  for  all  his  fame  in  philosophy,  said  that  a  man  might  na- 
turally be  brought  forth  of  the  earth  ;  and  also  the  famous 
^verrois,  who  thought  that  a  maid  might  conceive  with  child 
m  a  bath,  without  knowledge  of  man. 

Out  of  Aristotle. 

Why  is  a  man,  being  endonved  <wiih  reason,  the  most  unjust 
'^f  all  living  creatures  ? 

It  is  because  man  only  is  desirous  of  honour,  so  it  comes  to 
pass  that  every  one  covets  to  seem  good,  and  yet  naturally 
shun  labour,  though  he  attains  no  virtue  by  it ;  or  else  it  is 
because  the  nature  of  a  sophister  is  rather  to  seem  than  to  be 
and  not  seem  ;  but  very  few  do  attain  to  true  virtue. 

Why  do  some  in  their  youth  beget  girls,  and  in  their,  middle 
Mge,  <when  older,  beget  boys  ? 

It  is  because  the  seed  waxeth  cold  in  such  as  use  carnal 
copulation  too  often,  and  therefore  in  their  middle  age,  when 
they  grow  tired,  their  seed  is  hotter,  and  so  produceth  males. 

Why  have  children  or  boys  pleasure  in  the  act  of  -venery,  see- 
ing they  do  not  cast  forth  seed  ? 

It  is,  as  the  philosopher  saith,  because  there  is  certain  tick- 
lings in  the  letting  out  the  spirit  of  breath,  as  it  is  in  such  as 
are  of  age  by  casting  forth  seed. 

Why  have  those  least  pleasure  ivho  use  the  act  of  copulation 
sften  P 

By  often  using  carnal  copulation  the  spirit  and  seed  doth 
increase  and  wax  cold,  therefore  not  so  itching  or  tickling, 
which  causes  delight. 

Why  doth  immoderate  copulation  do  more  hurt  than  imnW" 
derate  letting  of  blood  ? 

It  is  because  the  seed  is  fuller  of  spirit  and  nutriment,  bet- 
ter disposed  and  psepared  for  the  nurture  of  the  body  than 
the  bicod  ;  for,  says  Galen,  tfee  seed  is.the  cause  of  the  sub- 
stantial parts  of  the  body,  and  of  it  the  body  grows  and  is 
nourished.  And  he  who  is  hungry  is  hurt  more  by  taking 
away  of  bread  than  flower,  so  the  body  is  more  weakened  by 
taking  away  seed  than  by  letting  of  blood. 
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What  is  the  reason  those  that  have  a  very  long  yard  cannot 
hjget  chtldreii  ? 

It  is  because  the  seed,  in  going  a  long  distance,  doth  lose  the 
spirit,  and  therefore  is  cold  and  unfit  for  generation. 

Why  do  4uch  as  are  corpident  cast  forth  little  seed  in  the  act 
9j  copulation^  and  are  often  barren? 

It  is  because  the  seed  of  such  goes  to  nourish  the  body-: 
for  the  same  reason  corpulent  women  have  but  few  menses. 

Honv  coniss  nv omen  prone  to  venery  in  summer')  and  men  in 
ninnter  P 

Because  at  that  time  his  testicles  hang  down  and  are  feeb- 
ler than  in  winter  ;  or  else  because  hot  natures  become  lively  • 
for  a  man  is  hot  and  dry,  a  woman  cold  and  moist,  and  there- 
fore in  summer  the  strength  of  men  decays,  and  that  of  w^o- 
men  increases,  and  she  grows  livelier  by  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
trary quality.  And  for  the  same  reason  some  beasts  of  a  cold 
nature  lie  in  dens  and  holes,  and  through  the  frigidity  of  the 
air  receive  little  or  no  nourishment,  but  revive  again  when 
heat  comes. 

Ho-w  comes  man  to  be  the  proudest  of  living  creatures  ? 

Whether  it  is  by  reason  of  his  great  knowledge,  or  tliat 
(as  the  philosophers  say)  all  intelligent  beings  having  under- 
standing, nothing  remains  that  escapes  man's  knowledge  in 
particular :  or,  is  it  because  he  hath  rule  over  all  earthly  crea- 
tures, and  all  things  seem  to  be  brought  to  his  arbitrement  i 
Or,  shall  I  answer,  that  the  pride  of  man  proceeds  from  his 
"not  knowing  himself?  for  truly,  would  he  remember  that  he 
is  but  dust  and  ashes,  came  naked  into  the  world,  born  to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  after  he  is  born 
to  die,  he  would  abhor  pride. 

HjO'iu  comes  mzn  to  understand  one  tJjfng  and  do  another  ? 

It  is  because  there  is  in  the  same  science  contrary  things, 
or  because  the  office  of  the  rnind  is  to  reach  at  many  things,- 
and  the  appetite  tends  to  only  one  :  and  so  a  man  chiefly  lives 
by  understanding  and  reason,  but  beasts  are  governed  by  ap- 
petite, anger,  and  pleasure. 

Ho-tu  comes  most  -women  s-  ivits  unapt  to  good  things^  and 
most  prone  to  naughty  ? 

Because  of  a  privation,  which  seems  to  be  coupled  and 
joined  to  her  nature :  for  as  a  woman  is  a  man's  hurt,  so  th,e 
faculty  of  a  privation  is  always  to  do  mischief 

Why  do  men  say  that  a  ivoman^  sf.rst  counsel  should  he  chosen  ? 

Because  (as  we  see  in  things  that  want  reason]  their  actions 
and  motions  are  guided  to  their  proper  ends  by  a  superior 
power ;  for  I  think  that  is  very  true  which  is  said,  that  there, 
rs  a  Providence  which  putg  into  a  dishonest  heart  the  desire 
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6f  honesty,  and  in  a  poor  man  the  desire  of  wealth,  as  far  as 
is  sufficient.  So  a  woman's  understanding,  though  she  know 
Hct  the  reason  of  good  and  evil,  is  sometimes  directed  by  an 
infallible  truth  to  take  some  things  in  hand  ;  but  somethings 
they  undertake  of  themselves  are  to  be  let  alone  as  weak,  and 
subject  to  many  errors. 

J^ow  comes  if  thai  ivomm  desire  to  gojine,  and  deck  them- 
seliyes,  rather  than  men  P 

It  is  becaufe  by  nature  they  are  imiperfect,  so  they  endea- 
vour to  supply  their  imperfections  by  art ;  or  else  it  is  be- 
cause they  want  the  beauty  of  the  mind,  to  study  to  adors 
their  bodies. 

Hotu  comes  it  that  a  taUffian  is  seldom  ivise  ? 

By  reason  the  largeness  of  his  body  proceeds  frotti  excess 
of  heat  and  abundance  of  humidity.  Somie  wise  men  think 
the  perfection,  accomplishment,  and  goodness  of  the  opera- 
tion is  perfected  by  dryness,  which  doth  always  go  and  in- 
crease till  it  brings  us  to  our  end  ;  for  the  constitution  of  the 
body  originally  sprung  from  the  last  humidity,  but  the  vehe- 
mence and  excess  of  heat  overflows  the  judgment,  and  hin- 
ders quietude. 

Why  is  a  multitude  of  princes  naught,  as  Homer  saith  ? 

It  is  because  if  the  government  should  dwindle  into  ty- 
ranny, it  is  better  to  te  under  the  yoke  of  one  than  many  r 
or  because  that  a  multitade  of  rulers  seldom  regard  the  good 
>  of  the  public.  Hence  it  proceeds,  that  if  once  they  disagree, 
great  evil  is  likely  to  befel  the  commonalty  :  it  is  easier  for 
one  man  to  be  well  given  than  many  ;  in  the  government  of 
itiany,  there  wants  not  strife,  d-ebate,  and  envy.  Wherefore 
it  is  justly  said,  that  a  multitude  of  riiievs  are  naught:  ior 
wltich  reason  let  there  be  but  one  prince  at  a  thne. 

IFhy  ha-ve  leasts  their  hearts  ih  the  middle  of  their  breast^ 
and  man  bis  inclining  to-watd  the  left  side  ? 

It  is  becaus^e  it  should  moderate  the  cold  on  that  side  ;  for 
Aristotle  says,  m^an  hath  only  the  left  side  cold.  Or  it  is,  as 
physicians  say,  because  it  should  give  place  to  the  liver,  which 
is  on  the  right  side. 

Why  doth  a  ^juoinan  love  that  man  lest  whv  h&d  ker  fftai din- 
head  P 

It  is  because  the  matter  doth  covet  a  form  or  perfection  ; 
Ko  doth  a  woman  the  miale.  Or,  it  is  by  reason  of  shame- 
facedness :  for,  as  Plato  saith,  shamefacedness  doth  follow 
love.  Or,  it  is  because  that  the  beginning  of  great  pleasure 
doth  bring  a  great  alteration  in  the  whole,  whereby  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  are  much  delighted,  and  rest  immoveable  in 
tbe  same.    HeEiod  adviees  to  many  ^  maid. 
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H(ni)  £0»iei  the  night  in  full  -moon  to  be  somezuhat  (tvan^tf  since 
the  moon  is  cold  by  night  ? 

Whether  it  is  because  the  opinion  of  the  peripateties  ought 
to  be  preferred,  which  says,  every  light  heats  in  that  respect 
it  is  reflected. 

Hotu  comes  the  night  in  autunm  colder  than  in  spring  P 

It  is  because  the  air  is  very  thin,  and  bodies  that  are  rarifi- 
ed  are  very  apt  to  receive  heat  or  cold,  as  it  is  easily  seen  in 
water,  for  water  heated  doth  sooner  freeze  than  cold,  because 
it  is  rarified  by  heat. 

IVhy  are  bodies  sooner  hurt  toilh  cold  in  autumn  than  spring  ? 

It  is  because  the  bodies  which  are  accustomed  to  cold  do 
in  spring  receive  heat,  and  thei*efore  the  moving  or  mutation 
is  natural,  and  not  surprising.  But  in  autumn  they  hasten 
from  heat  to  cold,  not  being  accustomed,  and  without  any 
mean.     Galen  says,  nature  doth  not  endure  sudden  changes. 

Hniv  come  hairy  people  to  he  more  histfiil  than  others  f 

Because  in  them  is  supposed  great  store  of  excrements 
and  seed. 

Ho^jo  comes  it  that  men  avbo  hanje  small  beads  are  naturally 
angry  and  testy  ? 

Because  when  the  head  is  little  the  brain  is  so  of  course; 
the  heat  of  the  heart  cannot  be  modsrated  \\ith  the  heat  of 
the  brain  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  anger  proceeds  of  tlie  boiling 
of  the  blood  about  the  heart  through  some  vexation. 

»  Why  doth  the  fundament  of  a  man  close  after  he  hath  made 
fUJater  ? 

Because  the  air  runs  presently  to  till  that  which  is  empty, 
and  so  the  parts  of  the  body  are  altered  by  the  coldness  of 
the  air,  which  causes  trembiing. 

Why  kanje  so77ie  died  through  grief  some  through  j.oy^  huf 
■more  through  anger  ? 

Because  joy  cools  the  very  inward  guts,  grief  or  sorrow  do 
suffocate  and  choaTc  the  inward  parts,  and  cool  the  outwarc^, 
but  anger  heats  both  while  heat  remains  ;  life  and  nature  do  so 
too,  because  the  soul  is  counted  the  life  and  natural  heat. 

Hoiv  doth  the 'voice  change  in  psoph  <zvhen  they  begin  to 
hai'i'  seed? 

Because  heat  is  the  beginning  of  seed ancj^  blood,  as  Aristo- 
tle saich  against  the  physicians  ;  and  thereupon  it  raiseth  that, 
because  the  change  of  the  excrements  of  s,eed  is  made  in  th«9 
highest  part  of  the  body,  the  voice  being  above  makes  it  mani-i 
fest.  And  thereupon  it  is  that  tt>e  voices  both  of  men  and  wq- 
jnei)  do  change  when  they  b^giw  Jo  jjave  seed. 

Ho'Uj  comes  it  ivhen  a  po.tfu/l  &f  holllng  limior  is  ^eetk'w^ 
^h4t  the  bQfiom  is  cQld  ? 

z  % 
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It  Is  because  the  hot  vapours  ascend  upwards,  aud  there- 
fore, when  the  uppermost  water  is  hot,  the  bottom  at  the 
same  time  is  cold,  by  reason  of  the  coldness  of  the  water  ad- 
joined to  it. 

JVhy  is  the  grain,  i^ukich  <vje  Jind  in  the  ants  holes^  and  gath- 
ered in  summer  time,  gna^jued  at  one  etid  ? 

It  is  because  they  are  directed  of  nature  to  gnaw  and  coh-' 
tiiime  that  end  where  the  virtue  of  feeding  is,  for  fear  it  sprout 
again  ;  lest  by  the  sprouting  and  growing  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  necessary  nutriment. 

Why  do  children  love  their  mother  more  frequently  than  their 
father  ? 

It  is  because  they  take  great  pains  with  them,  or  because  of 
the  great  certainty  they  have  of  being  born  of  them. 

Why  is  not  the  father  as  'ivell  beloved  of  the  son  as  the  son  is 
of  the  father^. 

It  is,  as  the  wise  men  say,  because  love  does  not  go  back- 
ward, but  always  forward  ;  because  love  doth  by  nature  serve 
such  a  life  to  continue  the  kind  ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  our  natural  desire,  neglecting  things  past,  looketh  to 
things  to  come.  Or  it  is  (as  the  philosopher  saith)  because 
the  father  hath  somewhat  of  his  in  the  son,  the  son  nothing 
fltf  his  in  the  father. 

Why  are  asser  more  nimble,  as  the  proTerh  is,  ^when  they  are 
young,  than  at  any  other  time  ? 

Whether  it  is  because  their  nature  and  constitution  being 

melancholy  from  the  beginning,  it  is  requisite  there  should  be 

a  temperance  with  the  recompence  of  contrary  qualities  ;  for 

Hielancholy  by  nature  is  cold  and  dry,  but  when  they  are  young 

they  are  hot  and  moist.     This  also  we  see  in  melancholy  ehil- 

(iren  ;  they  which  in  their  childhood  are  of  great  wit,  and  be»- 

tore  it  be  looked  for  are  of  great  wisdom^  insomuch  that  you 

may  hope  and  promise  any  thing  in  time  to  come,  whose  wit 

nevertheless,  in  progress  of  time,  doth  decay  and  fade.     B^, 

therefore,  nothing,  to  the  end  thou  mayest  live. 

Why  is  there  no  asses  in  Pontus  and  Scythia  P 

It  is  because  their  nature  is  most  impatient  of  cold,  its ^ 

philosophers  do  say. 

Why  are  clergymen  and  <women  most  covelous  P 
It  is  because  the  habit  of  virtue  is  bred  of  many  actioif 
and  therefore,  seeing  that  priests- want  vdves  and  ctiildren,' 
they  are  no  ways  forced  to  spend  their  goods,  and  yet  are  ac- 
customcd  to  take  and  receive,  and  so  become  covetous;  for', 
(as  the  philosopher  doth  say)  such  as  every  m.an's  actions  are,  ^ 
such  he  doth  become.     The  nature  of  women  (as  we  have, 
often  said)  is  ^mperlect5  and  therefore  they  think  it  impossible 
fully  to  satisfy  themselves, j  they  gather  together  and  keep  th3# 
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by  whidi  means  they  may  help  their  need  ;  and  by  industry 
and  art  they  covet  to  get  that  which  nature  does  not  give  them. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  I  suppose,  old  men  give  themselves 
to  covetousness ;  for  wanting,  and  being  destitute  of  helps 
by  age  and  nature,  they  gripe  after  the  goods  of  fortune,  that 
with  them  they  may  provide  for  themselves  against  all  wantSi 

fFhy  do  luounds  grieve  less  in  nvar  than  out  of  ivar  P 

It  is  because  the  powers  of  the  soul  bend  another  way  ;  for 
^as  the  philosopher  doth  say)  if  our  minds  be  strongly  fixed 
on  other  matters,  we  do  not  see  those  things  which  are  before 
0ur  eyes ;  or  whether  it  is  by  reason  of  anger,  which  doth 
heat  the  internal  and  extenial  parts ;  and,  as  Aristotle  affirms, 
with  the  heat  the  soul  works  all  things  ;  and  therefore  it  hap- 
pens that  the  angry  man  grows  but  slowly  whole  after  his 
wound,  and  therefore  also  doth  less  grieve. and  heat. 

Why  do  lue  ivonder  at  an  eclipse  of  ths  sun  or  moon^  and  not 
xt  the  generation  of  plants  and  beasts  hy  seed  ? 

Whether  it  is  because  our  admiration  ceaseth  in  things  that 
are  usual,  and  our  minds  neglect  to  search  out  the  truth  in  such 
things ;  but  that  which  happens  seldom  doth  stir  us  up  to 
wonder,  and  induceth  the  understanding  to  search  out  the 
cause. 

Why  do  head-arh,  dulness  of  memory,  and  an  evil  disposition 
@f  irnagination,  folloiv  the  long  retaining  of  the  seed  ? 

It  is  because  it  doth  hinder  and  make  heavy  the  brain  by 
excess  of  seed  ;  or  because  the  seed  long  kept,  gets  some  ve- 
-iiomous  quality,  and  therefore  the  fume  and  vapour  of  it  doth 
^urt  the  head. 

Hoiu  comes  it  that  priests  a?id  monks  fear  and  ahloor  death 
more  than  other  men  ? 

It  is  because  they  are  by  nature  cold  and  melancholy ;  be- 
cause they  perceive  themselves  to  perish  utterly ;  for  when 
they  are  put  of  this  wj^rld,  they  neither  continue  in  their  own 
nature  nor  in  posterity. 

,  jFfo-if  is  it  that  ivhen  trees  let  fall  their  lea'ves  and  beasts  and 
birds  their  hair  a?id  feathers^  they  receive  them  again,  but  (i  man 
becoming  bahU  his  hair  gro^weth  no  jnore  ? 

It  is  because  the  time  of  the  year  doth  bring  that  change 
ef  bodies  ;  so  that  in  the  fir^t  change  their  floweth  an  inter- 
ehangeable  course  one  after  another,  and  beasts  receive  their 
feathers  and  hair,  and  trees  their  leaves ;  but  baldness  cometh 
to  a  man  through  age,  and  nature  giveth  no  coming  again  ^ 
age. 

IVhy  doth  summer  end  all  diseases  ? 

If  force  and  nature  be  strong  it  shall  find  air  most  fit  fqi' 
solution  and  digestion,  and  expulsion  of  superfluities  ;  if  wea^ 
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and  cyverthrown,  the  heat  doth  overthrow  it  m(5re.  It  doth 
loosen  weak  bodies,  and  therefore  there  corneth  nothing  unto 
the  sick  body  but  death. 

Why  if  a  mati  put  his  hands  into  the  nvater  in  stirmner  is  he 
colder  if  the  nvaierhe  moved  than  lohen  it  standeth  still  ? 

It  is  because  that  part  of  the  water  which  toucheth  bis 
hands  is  hot  by  the  heat  of  his  hands ;  for  every  agent  which 
doth  comvnunicate  with  the  patient  in  the  things  whereon  he 
worketh,  in  doing  so  doth  suffer  again  ;  and  the  water  being 
moved,  it  is  necessary  that  the  parts  of  it  which  are  rarified 
be  scattered  abroad,  and  others  more  cold  succeed  them. 

Why  do  some  which  have  an  evil  complexion  of  body  live  lori' 
ger  than  some  <w'ho  are  of  a  sanguine  and  letter  nature  ? 

Whether  it  is  through  "bad  government  and  order ;  or  be- 
cause there  is  some  hidden  cause  in  those  dispositions ;  for,  as 
Averrois  saith,  the  number  of  the  elements  is  infinite  in  the 
works  of  nature,  the  which  none  besides  the  author  of  na- 
ture doth  understand. 

What  is  the  cause^  as  physicians  say,  that  the  suffocation  of 
the  nuztrlx,  ivhich  happens  to  nvomen  through  strife  and  content 
tion,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  detaining  of  the  flonvers  ? 

Whether  it  is  because  that  by  how  much  the  more  an  ex- 
crement is  perfect,  so  long  as  it  dotk  continue  in  its  natural 
disposition,  by  so  much  more  it  is  worse  when  it  is  removed 
from  that,  atid  drawn  to  the  contrary  quality  ;  as  is  seen  in 
vinegar,  which  is  the  fiharp'est  when  it  is  made  of  the  best 
wi-ne.  So  it  happens,  the  more  men  love  one  another,  the 
more  they  hate  when  they  fall  to  discord. 

Why  doth  the  land  tohtch  standeth  still  seem  to  move  unto 
such  as  sail  by  sea  ? 

It  is  because  the  nutriment  of  the  sense  of  seeing  is  acci- 
-dentaily  moved  when  the  ship  is  moved,  whereby  the  likeness 
and  gimilitude  of  things  are  perceived  and  i^ceived  with  t\y^ 
moving. 

Why  do  ive  love  our  sight  above  our  senses  ? 

Whether  it  is  (as  Aristotle  doth  sayj  because  it  doth  shew 
us  the  difference  of  things,  or  because  its  knowledge  is  more 
drawn  from  material  substance :  Or,  it  is  because  the  divine 
force  of  love  is  placed  in  that  sense. 

Why  do  n.ve  not  jndge  a  staff  tc  he  broken  in  the  ivater,  s£eing 
it  doth  sQ  appear  in  the  sense  of  sight  ? 

Whether  it  is  because  we  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling 
and  touching  that  the  sight  doth  err:  Or,  is  it  because  v/« 
do  not  judge  with  tlie  same  power  as  vv'e  do  imagine  with? 
An  argument  of  this,  because  the  sun  seems  to  be  but  a 
ft)ot  round.     ATid  by  a  trick  and  TsnoTirig  of  Kh^  ^ti^r^^,  ©flf* 
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linger  doth  ?eetii  two,  yet  we  do  not  yield  that  they  are  two. 

Why  do  (we  put  our  hands  ever  our  eyes,  <ivhen  <we  ivould  see 
any  thing  afar  off? 

It  is  because  the  light  should  not  be  dispersed :  and  so  Aristo- 
tle saith,  that  those  which  have  their  eyes  standing  out,  cannot 
see  far:  and  contrary,  such  as  have  them  hollow  in  their  head, 
ean  see  far,  because  the  moving  of  the  sight  is  not  scattered. 
M'''hy  do  some  people  see  things  near  them  and  not  at  a  distance  ? 

It  is  through  the  weakness  of  the  sight,  for  in  such  the  power 

«f  seeing  is  very  weak  ;  therefore  they  need  a  strong  moving, 

as  in  such  as  have  their  eyes  standing  out  who  cannot  see  far. 

Why  do  such  as  nvould  shoot  aright  wink  'with  one  eye  f 

Because  the  sight  is  more  strengthened  and  united,  and  so 

fitter  to  perform  this  action. 

B.o<w  is  it  that  such  as  ha've  been  long  in  the  dark,  if  on  di  sud- 
den they  come  into  the  lights  are  half  blind  ? 

It  is  because  nature  cannot  endure  those  sudden  mutations, 
©r  because  the  spirit  of  the  sight  is  small  and  weak,  and  there- 
fore is  glad  of  the  like,  and  so  dissolves  when  they  come  intd 
the  light.  Or  else  it  is  because  of  tlie  desire  of  that  light  they 
wanted  before,  which,  when  they  behold  too  earnestly,  their 
sight  is  weakened ;  as  it  happens  in  some  who  have  a  long 
tinae  endured  famine,  and  then  eating  greedily,  take  more  than 
they  can  digest,  and  so  perish. 

How  can  nothing  be  the  cause  of  its  generation  and  corruption  ? 

It  is  because  the  mover  must  be  before  the  thing  moved, 
and  the  engendercr  before  the  thing  engcHdered,  or  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  before  itself. 

Ho^jj  comes  ^ivomen's  bodies  loosery  softer,  and  their  'veins 
lesser  than  meat's  ;  afid  lohy  do  they  ^ivant  hair  ? 

By  reason  of  their  menses,  for  with  them  their  superfluities 
go  away,  which  would  produce  hair,  and  where  the  flesh  is 
tilled,  consequently  their  veins  are  more  hid  than  men's. 

What  is  the  reason  that  when  cjue  think  upon  an  horrible 
thing  <zve  are  stricken  njoith  fear  ? 

It  is  because  the  conceit,  thinking  and  understanding  of 
things  have  force  and  virtue  :  for  Plato  saith,  the  reason  of 
things  have  some  affinity  with  the  things  themselves,  for  the 
image  and  representation  of  cold  and  heat,  in  such  as  the  na- 
ture of  things  are,  as  the  philosopher  hath  said.  Or,  it  is  be- 
cause when  w^e  comprehend  any  dreadful  matter,  the  blood 
runneth  to  the  internal  parts,  and  therefore  the  external  parts 
are  cold,  and  shake  with  fear. 

Ho^M  doth  a  radish  rooi  help  digestion,  and  yet  remain  undi- 
gested itself  I 

Whether  it  is  because  the  substance  consisteth  of  divers 
parts,  for  there  are  some  thin  parts  in  it  which  are  fit  to  4J- 
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gest  rrieat,  the  which  being  dissolved,  there  doth  remain  sotne 
-thick  substance  in  it,  which  the  heat  cannot  digest. 

JVby  do  such  as  clea've  ^^vood  clea've  it  easier  in  length  than 
dth^wart  it  P 

Whether  it  is  because  in  wood  there  is  a  grain  if  it  be  cut 
in  length,  whereby  in  the  very  cutting  olie  part  draweth  anoth- 
er fast  by  ? 

What  is  the  reason  that  if  a  spear  be  stricken  on  the  end  the 
sound  comes  sooner  to  one  that  stands  near  than  to  him  that  st  rl 
kethP 

Whether  it  is  because  (as  it  hath  been  said)  there  is  a  cer- 
tain long  grain  in  wood  directly  forward,  filled  with  air  ;  but 
cross,  or  on  the  side,  there  is  none;  and  therefore  a  beam  or 
spear  stricken  on  the  end,  the  air  which  is  hidden  receiveth  a 
sound  in  the  aforesaid  grain,  which  serveth  for  the  passage  of 
the  air;  and  therefore  seeing  the  sound  cannot  go  easily  out, 
it  is  carried  into  the  ear  of  him  who  is  opposite  to  him  and, 
those  passages  do  not  go  from  side  to  side,  and  therefore  a 
sound  cannot  be  distinctly  heard. 

Why  are  there  not  famous  me7i  in  e^very  faculty  in  our  age  ? 

It  is  because  the  nature  of  man  decayeth  in  our  age;  &nd, 
as  Salinus  saith,  succession  being  corrupted,  the  progeny  of 
our  age  is  worse  by  birth;  or  it  is  because  such  are  not  es- 
teemed of  by  princes;  for  take  away  the  reward  due  unto 
virtue,  and  no  man  will  embrace  it;  or  it  is  ordained  by  na- 
ture that  men  do  always  complain  of  the  present  time. 

Why  ars  flatterers  in  great  credit  fsulih  princes  ? 

It  is,  as  Plutarch  saith  by  the  authority  ot  Plato,  because 
they  love  themselves  too  much;  immoderate  love  of  them- 
selves causeth  them  to  admit  flatterers,  and  to  give  them  cred- 
it ;  or  it  is,  as  I  think,  because  they  Want  the  light  of  reason; 
for  among  birds,  some  through  the  corruption  of  their  nature 
delight  in  stinking  meat;  and  v/hom  the  day  doth  blind  the 
night  doth  lighten. 

Why  hai'e  philosophers  for  the  most  part  evil  conditions  ^ 

It  is  because  they  are  esteemed  of  princes :  or  isit  because 
of  philosophy  itself  they  are  accused  of  crimes,  and  think 
therefore  they  are  compelled  to  forsake  virtue  and  follow 
vice?  or  else,  deceived  through  en^or,  they  think  they  have 
snatched  to  themselves  some  of  her  rags;  and  therefore  they 
are  by  us  rather  called  sophisters  than  philusophers,  for  cer- 
tainly a  philosopher  should  be  of  a  stout  courage  in  all  res- 
pects and  in  all  fortunes,  for  they  reason  badly,  and  therefore 
should  give  themselves  unto  philosophy,  because  they  would 
be  honoured  of  princes;  and  their  clesire  is  not  ruled  by  na- 
ture but  by  errors,  and  they  are  thrust  forward  with  streams 
Qf  false  credulity. 
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fThy  do  such  as  anger  <waxpale  in  the  beginnings  and  after- 
W/irds  gronvredl  . 

h.  IS  through  the  desire  of  revenge  for  that  which  grievethi 
that  the  heat  and  biood  are  called  unto  the  heart,  and  there- 
fore of  necessity  the  external  parts  are  pale,  when  they  are  de- 
termiiied  to  put  that  in  execution  which  they  desire,  the  heat 
and  biood  do  run  into  tsae  »yatward  parts,  and  then  they  are 
greaiiy  to  be  feared  and  ictken  heed  of. 

IVi^y  do  str pints  'loaui  a  yard  and  stents  ? 

It  is  because  they  want  thighs,  and  therefore  do  want  a 
yard,  and  ihey  want  stones  because  of  the  length  of  their  bo- 

Ji  by  can  serpents  turn  their  heads  back'ivard,  and  the  rest  of 
the  body  stand  stilll 

It  is  because  they  are  made  of  a  winding  composition,  and 
have  their  joints  flexible,  and  made  of  gristles,  and  this  is  the 
reason  in  serpents,  and  also  because  they  may  void  all  those 
things  that  hurt  them  5  for  having  no  feet,  and  being  long  in 
body,  they  cannot  easily  turn  them,  whilst  they  bow  agamst 
those  things  which  are  behind  them.  It  were  to  no  purpose- 
to  lift  up  their  head  if  they  could  not  exercise  anger. 

Why  IS  a  camtiion  changed  into  many  colours  : 

Whether  it  is,  as  it  seemeth  to  philosophers,  because  he  is 
the  slenderest  of  all  footed  beasts  engendered  of  eggs,  and  is 
stark  cold  for  want  of  blood,  the  cause  is  to  be  referred  unto 
the  quality  of  the  mind  :  through  overmuch  coldness  he  is  of 
so  many  colours,  or  it  is  the  property  of  fear  to  bind  fas 
through  want  of  blood  and  heat. 

Why  are  the  thighs  and  ca'fs  of  the  legs  of  men  fleshy^ 
seeing  the  legs  of  beasts  are  not  so  ? 

It  is  because  men  only  go  upright,  and  therefore  nature  hath 
given  the  lower  parts  corpulency,  and  hath  taken  it  away 
trom  the  upper;  and  therefore  she  hath  made  the  buttock, 
the  thighs,  and  the  calf  of  the  legs  fleshy. 

IVhy  (as  Aristotle  doth  affirm)  are  the  sensible  po'wers  in 
the  heart  i  yet  if  the  hinder  part  of  the  brain  be  hurt  the  memO" 
^ry  payeth  for  it  j  if  the  fre  part,  the  imagination ;  if  the 
'rniddley  the  cogitative  part  F 

It  is  because  the  brain  is  appointed  by  nature  to  cool  the 
heat  of  the  heart,  wherefore  it  is,  that  in  divers  of  its  parts, 
it  serveth  the  powers  and  instruments  of  their  heat,  for  every 
action  of  the  soul  doth  not  proceed  from  one  measure  of  he^t. 
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"^  IT  THY  doth  the  sun  make  a  man  blacky  and  make  dirt 
y  \f      <wh.te,  and  make  civax  soft  and  dirt  hard  I 

By  reason  of  the  disposition  oi"  the  substance  that  doth  suf- 
fer. All  humours,  pklegm  excepted,  when  they  are  heated 
above  measure,  do  seem  black  about  the  skin  and  die,  being 
full  of  saltpetre,  or  salt  liquor  ;  when  the  sun  hath  consumed 
its  dregs  and  filth,  it  doth  become  white  again,  and  when  the 
sun  hath  drawn  and  stirred  up  the  humidity  of  the  wax,  it  is 
softened;  but  in  dirt  the  sun  doth  consume  the  humidity, 
which  is  very  much,  and  so  doth  dry  it  and  make  it  hard. 

Why  doth  black  c holer  coming  into  the  paps  or  into  the  shank 
wjork  a  Forrosion-  or  gnaiving,  or  <ii;asting,  and  in  those  that 
are  melancholy  it  doth  not  <vjork  in  the  like',  although  it  flies  into 
their  brain  ? 

Because  there  are  many  great  veins  in  the  paps  by  reason  of 
engendering  milk,  and  therefore  store  of  that  humour  doth 
run  thither :  and  likewise  to  the  shank,  because  it  goeth  down- 
ward ;  but  in  the  brain  because  it  is  above,  and  also  because 
it  hath  very  small  veins,  small  store  of  choler  doth  ascend, 
and  which  hath  only  power  and  force  to  prick,  and  not  to " 
gnaw  and  eat.  Moreover,  the  brain  is  cold  and  moist,  where- 
by it  is  after  a  sort  contrary  to  the  disposition  of  black  cho- 
ler, which  doth  m.ortify  it.  That  therefore  which  is  properly 
called  black  choler  doth  breed  an  eating  and  gnawing  canker 
in  the  paps,  in  the  shank  a  bile  or  sore  hard  to  be  cured,  which 
of  eating-  is  called,  Nimades.  in  the  brain  it  doth  breed  a 
fierce  melancholy :  but  that  w^hich  is  not  properly  black  cho- 
ler, but  melancholy  humour,  causeth  a  swelling  only,  which 
is  like  a  canker,  but  doth  not  gnaw  and  eat,  and  doth  also 
breed  a  quiet  and  peaceable  melancholy. 

What  is  the  reason  thai  nvhen  we  put  our  jinger  on  the  mouth 
of  a  'Watering  pot  the  water  ivill  not  run  out  of  'he  bottomy\ 
and  the  Jinger  being  tahen  away  it  will  run  presently  ? 

Because  that  wihen  the  finger  ir;  taken  away  from  the  mouth 
of  the  pot,  the  air  entering  in  doth  thrust  down  the  water, 
which  of  Its  own  nature  doth  go  do-wnward,  and  so  goeth  out 
at  the  bottom.  And  this  is  the  reason  of  ali  mechanical  en- 
gines and  instruments  made  by  air  and  water,  as  clocks  and 
hour  glasses. 
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fi^hj  doth  qjoim  and  --water  given  out  of  season  to  the  sick  of 
mn  ague  cause  a  distemperance  of  the  brain  ;  for  these  t-tuo  are 
contrary,  for  the  nvater  is  cold  and  the  ru;ine  is  hot  ? 

I  >s3y  then,  that  the  wine  being  apt  to  ascend  doth  burn 
the  brain  at  the  time  it  is  disturbed  and  distempered  with  the 
ague.  And  we  see  also  many  who  are  in  heaitb,  if  they  use 
much  wine,  to  be  scarce  well  in  their  wits.  But  wat^er  doth 
stop  the  passages  of  the  body,  by  which  the  spirits  (which 
are  the  instruments  of  the  soul)  are  dissolved,  and  so  cause 
them  to  become  thick  and  gross,  and  more  corrupt  and  petre- 
^iQd,  which  breeds  the  ague.  And  oftentimes  water  being 
overcome  by  the  ague,  becometh  its  nourishment;  as  we  see 
in  a  smith's  forge,  where  2.  little  water  doth  kindle  the  fire 
and  make  it  burn  more. 

JVhy  ha'Ve  cjjo:-rien,  and,  child ren^  and  gelded  -men,  shrill  and 
loud  'voices  ; 

B-.x'-iuse  that  through  tlie  abundance  of  humidity  their  arte- 
ry is  not  stretched  wide;  and  therefore  as  a  small  flute  or 
pipe  giveth  a  small  sieiider  sound,  so  of  the  artery  in  them 
that  is  strait  and  naiTow  ;  for  it  is  the  property  of  Iieat  to 
make  wide  and  loosen,  but  women  and  eunuchs  are  cold. 
JVhy  are  children  slricken  ivUh  a  planet  in  the  summer  ? 
" ^  They  are  sick  of  a  weak  and  lingering  ague,  and  their  eyes 
eink  hollow  in  their  head,  and  they  become  weak  and  feeble, 
and  sleep  very  little:  and  some  of  them  have  a  Bux,  because 
children  are  tender,  and  do  easily  siifFe]%  and  have  great  store 
of  phlegm  in  the  head,  as  we  iiave  said;  and  therefore  the 
_  phlegm  being  overmuch  heated  with  great  heats,  and  also  pe- 
'trefied,  dotih^infiame  the  ague^  v^bereupDn  the  gristles  of  the 
brain  are  set  on  fire,  and  th-rrefore  they  sieep  httle;  and  that 
tire  descending  by  the  arte  ics  oi"  the  heart,  and  setting  on 
nre  the  lively  :pirics,  doth  kindle  an  ague  Vv'ith out  putrefac- 
tion, Atid  seeing  that  much  choler  ar;ses  of  an  ague,  thereby 
it  folleth  out  that  the  choler  gnaweth  and  eateth  the  belly.  It 
is  plain  thcit  ihQ  cans^  of  that  alteratioa  is  in  the  brain,  be- 
cause that  cooling  r::''::inerf  are  applied  tp  tlie  head,  and 
such  ^rp  good  to  quench  that  tire.  And  some  of  ripe  yeais 
are  sick  of  :the  same  disease,  that  is,  such  as  have  phlegm  and 
choler  heaped  up  in  th?i:- he^id,  which  putrefy  by  the  v:ry 
l^^'Satliing  thereof,  and  a;>vr  a  manaerj  and  by  the  very  air,  the 
s->i'"its  arc  .^:'C  i':i  tire. 

iV-^y  '^'^-  r'r:'n:i  ulcers  hard  to  '02  eurca  ? 
Because  they  iire  bred  of  a  sliarp  choler,  wliich.  eats  and 
gnaws,  an, I  b  'uv^o  it  doth  ran  dropDing  and  gnawing  it 
:nv\ake>  a  ro.v^-.:.  :-\:^i\  for  which  reason  it  requires  -drying 
medicines,  as  nhv>l;:iins  a.-^r;:.  >:c  i-al  ph;:o-;:caer3  doth 
.*av-.  i^. conies  to  V*c^  bcc-csc  tnccc  :c. '^'m^   hcihTin^g  vhrre 
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the  mischievous  imposthume  doth  begin;  for  in  a  circle  there 
is  neither  beginning  nor  end.     When  they  are  burned  by  the 
physicians  they  assume  another  kind  of  shape. 
'  IV/jj  is  honey  sqjoeet,  and  yet  seemeth  hitter  to  such  as  ka've  the 
jaundice  P 

Because  they  have  much  bitter  choler  all  over  their  bodies,^ 
but  abounds  with  the  tongue  ;  whence  it  happens,  when  they 
eat  honey  the  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  taste  itself,  when 
it  hath  found  the  bitterness  of  the  choler,  causes  an  imagina- 
tion that  the  honey  is  bitter. 

IVly  have  very  angry  nienjiery  eyes  ? 

Because  the  blood  about  the  heart  is  fervent,  and  the  spirit 
hot,  and  so  being  very  subtile  and  pure  are  carried  upwards, 
and  by  the  eyes,  which  are  clear,- they  shine,  and  have  bloody 
vapours  that  ascend  with  them,  which  makes  the  face  red, 
which  Homier,  not  being  ignorant  of,  says,  and  his  eyes  wer^ 
like  a  burning  flame. 

Wi?y  doth  ivater  cast  upon  serpents  canse  them  tojly  ? 

Because  they  are  cold  and  dry  by  nature,  having  but  little 
-  blood,  and  therefore  fly  from  excessive  coldness.  And  that 
they  be  of  this  quality  is  plain,  because  they  .seek  for  dens 
and  secret  places  in  the  earth,  as  being  warm;  and  at  sun-set 
shun  the  air,  as  being  cold  ;  and  again  in  summer,  because 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  cold,  they  find  out  the  warmest 
places. 

Why  doth  an  egg  hreah  if  it  he  roasted,  and  not  if  boiled  ? 

The  reason  is,  when  moisture  comes  near  the  fire  it  heats  it 
too  much,  and  breeds  much  wind,  which  being  pent  up  in  lit- 
tle room  foreeth  its  way  out,  and  so  breaks  the  shell. 

The  like  happens  in  tubs,  or  earthen  vessels,  when  new 
wine  is  put  into  them.  And  too  much  phlegm  breaks  the 
shell  of  an  ^'g'g  in  roasting;  the  which  doth  happen  in  earthen 
pots  too  much  heated  ;  wherefore  the  common  people  wet  an 
'Q%^  when  they  intend  to  roast  it.  Hot  water,  through  its 
softness,  doth  separate  its  humidity  by  little  and  little,  ar^d  so 
dissolves  it  through  the  thinness  and  passages  which  are  in  the 
shells. 

IVhy  do  t7ien  in  the  act  cf  carnal  copulation  in  a  'manner 
Kvink,  and  find  a  like  alteration  in  all  the  other  senses  P 

Because  they  being  overcome  wilh  the  effect  of  that  plea- 
sure, do  comprehend  it  the  better,  winking  as  it  were  their 
eyes.  They  are  not  lifted,  nor  do  carry  the  wind  abroad  into 
the  air  v/ith  the  senses,  whereby  they  would  discern  those  cor- 
poral affections. 

ff'^hv  have  so  we  medicines  of  one  kind  contrary  force,  as  ex- 
perienci-  doih  teach  i.  mastic h  doth  expel,  dissolve,  and  knit ; 
vinegar  both  cools  and  heats  P 
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Because  there  are  some  small  invisible  bodies  in  them,  not 
by  confusion,  but  by  interposition  ;  as  sand  moistened  doth 
clogg  together  and  seem  to  be  but  one  body,  though  indeed 
there  are  many  small  bvodies  in  sand.  Since  this  is  so,  it  is 
not  absurd  that  contrary  qualities  and  virtues  should  be  hid- 
den in  mastich,  and  nature  hath  given  the  law  these  bodies. 

Wh\-  do  our  privities  szuell  ivhen  nve  hurt  one  of  our  toes  ? 

Nature  warding  for  those  things  which  belong  to  the  body 
hastes  to  assist  the  part  aggrieved  :  and  because  she  hath  the 
most  profitable  and  nourishing  of  all  the  humours,  it  is  requi- 
site wlien  she  doth  descend  to  the  toe  with  the  blood,  an'fl 
those  veins  be  filled  v.-hich  are  about  the  privy  members,  cal- 
led allness  of  the  Gieeks,  which  are  little  round  kernels. 
Therefore  immoderate  constipation  doth  cause  inflammation 
and  standing  up,  and  that  privy  member  is  called  inguem-,  bor« 
rowing  its  denomination  of  the  place  itself. 

Why  doth  not  nature  girue  birds  a  bladder^  or  receptacle  for 
urine  P 

Because  they  did  want  moisture  to  give  the  matter  for  feath- 
ers to  grow,  and  that  they  consume  with  the  exercise  of  fly- 
ing; neither  do  they  piss  at  all ;  and  when  they  drink  they 
void  much  dung. 

Ifhy  ha--ve  children  gratel  breeding  in  their  bladder-)  and  old 
men  in  their  kidneys  and  reins  of  the  kidneys  ? 

Because  children  have  strait  passages  in  the  kidneys,  and  an 
earthy  thick  hum.our  is  thrust  with  violence  by  the  urine  from 
the  fashion  of  the  moon,  even  to  the  bladder,  which  hath 
wide  conduits  or  passages  that  give  room  for  the  urine  and 
humour,  w^hereof  gravel  is  engendered  to  wax  thick  and  seat 
itself,  as  the  custom  of  it  is.  In  old  m.en  it  is  the  reverse,  for 
they  have  wide  passages  in  the  reins,  back,  and  kidneys,  that 
the  urine  may  passav/ay,  and  the  earthy  humour  congeal  and 
sink  down  ;  the  colour  of  the.  gravel  shews  the  humour 
whereof  the  stone  comes. 

Why  if  the  stone  do  congeal  and  <vjax  hard  through  heat's 
{children  are  hot,  and  by  the  same  reason  it  is  done  in  old  men^ 
for  there  is  not  so  much  cold  to  be  granted  as  there  is  in  ice  or 
snonv,  through ^jubich  extreme  cold  the  kid'aeys 'woidd pe rish,) 
yet  ^ve  use  not  contrary  things  to  dissolve  coldness-)-  but  light 
things-)  as  parsley,  fennel i  and  such  like  P 

They  say  it  falleth  out  that  by  excessive  heat  and  scorching, 
the  stones  do  crumble  into  sand,  as  in  earthen  vessels,  which 
when  they  are  over  heated  or  roasted  they  become  sand.  And 
by  this  means  it  happens  that  small  stones  are  voided  together 
with  sand  in  making  water.  Somietimes  cold  drinks  thrust 
out  the  stone,  the  kidneys  being  stretched,  and  casting  it  out 
by  a  greater  force,  and  eases  the  belly  of  its  burden.     Besides 
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it  often  happens  that  an  immoderate  heat  of  the  kidneys,  os 
of  the  reins,  or  of  the  back  (through  which  the  stone  doth 
grow)  is  quenched  with  coldness. 

Why  b  the  curing  of  an  nicer  or  bile-  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder 
'very  hard? 

Because  the  urine,  being  sharp,  doth  ulcerate  the  wound, 
which  good  and  fit  medicaments  cover  the  skin.  Ulcers  are 
harder  to  cure  in  the  bladder  than  in  the  kidneys,  because 
urine  stays  in  the  former,  but  runs  away  fi-om  the  latter. 

JVkat  Is  the  reason  thaty  in  bathing  njessels,  the  hot  <^vater, 
nvhen  ii  is  stirred,  seems  the  hotter  to  us,  almost  burning  our 
bodies  ? 

Because  when  we  enter  those  sort  of  baths  the  water  itself 
doth  suffer,  that  is,  when  the  water  heats  our  bodies  it  is  made 
colder  by  us.  We  have  learnt,  that  whatever  works  in  gene- 
ration or  corruption,  the  same  (without  all  doubt)  doth  suf- 
fer ;  the  water  then  being  in  some  soit  cooled,  doth  not  heat 
alike,  and  we  being  accustom.ed  to  it,  do  not  feel  the  heat  as 
vre  did  in  the  beginning,  because  it  is  diminished.  If  by  &th'- 
rlng  the  water  more  h@at  is  added,  whicli  neither  hath  yet 
wrought  nor  suffered  arsy  thing  of  the  body  which  is  in  it,  that 
will  seem  hot  and  scalding,  in  regard  that  it  suffers  by  some- 
thing, and  so  by  degrees  loses  its  heat  as  the  first  did. 

Ho^jj  is  it,  that  ^hatsoe-ver  is  moiled  is  hotter  for  iti  especially 
in  summery  ^d)hen  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  most  intense  P 

This  seems  a  contradiction  to  the  other,  for  hot  water  did 
seem  hotter  to  us  by  moving.  Therefore  it  is  a  camm.on  thing 
for  what  is  moist  and  principal  in  any  thing  (either  in  quantity 
or  quality)  to  overcome  and  change  that  which  is  less  and 
weaker  ;  and  that  vyhich  is  strong  doth  somewhat  suffer  agait? 
in  xloing.  Wherefore  the  hot  water,  vAicn  it  is  very  hot, 
sticking  to  the  body,  cools  and  does  not  retain  the  same  qua- 
lity. The  a.Jr  then  which  doth  compass  us  about  being  hot 
i  n'su^^'i^^''?  ^^^'^  ^^^  water  compassing  our  bodies,  is  some- 
what heated  by  us,  who  are  not  hot  through  the  neason,  it 
heats  U3  as  hot  linen  garments  do,  the  which  being  first  cold, 
and  then  stirred,  that  air  which  was  before  heated  by  us  is 
driven  away,  and  another  not  Seated  succeeds,  and  seems 
cold  to  us. 

iVhy  do  those  sores  <whicb  breed  in  the  ball  of  the  eyes  seem 
cjohite,  civhen  they  have  left  grooving  and  are  cold,  and  other i 
do  not  seem  such  as  groxv  out  of  the  ball  P 

Because  through  the  ball  of  the  eye  the  sight  proceedeth, 
the  which  is  bright  and  clear :  therefore  in  the  white  of  the 
eye,  when  the  wound  doth  make  thick  that  part  of  the  co- 
vering which  is  like  a  horn,  the  spirit  of  the  sight  cannot  is- 
sue out;  hence  it  comes  to  pas?;  [mw;h  of  it  bemg  got  toge- 
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ther)  it  makes  the  wound  light  and  clear,  shewing  it  white ; 
and,  because  of  the  quickness  of  the  sight,  the  spirit  cannot 
g'et  out,  and  it  causes  blindness. 

Why  do  chaff  and  jtra<w  keep  nvater  kot,  arid  sno-jj  cold, 
rajhich  are  ssoningly  centraries  P 

Because  the  nature  of  chaff  wants  a  manifest  quality  :  see- 
ing therefore  that  of  their  own  nature  they  can  easily  be  min- 
gled, and  consumed  with  that  which  they  are  annexed  unto, 
they  easily  also  take  the  same  nature  unto  them,  and  there- 
fore being  put  into  hot  things,  they  are  easily  hot,  and  do 
heat  again  and  keep  hot,  and  contrary  being  made  cold  of  the 
snow,  and  making  the  snow  cold,  do  keep  in  its  coldness. 
So  wax  and  oil  will  easily  be  consumed,  and  made  one  with 
another  thing,  and  are  also  withoT^t  quality,  and  do  help  the 
quality  which  is  mingled  with  them^  as  being  m-ade  one  with 
them. 

Why  do  the  stars  of  beat-en  seem  brightest  in  the  clear  iviii- 
ter  time  P 

Because  the  air  either  which  doth  compass  us,  or  that  which 
is  highest,  is  m.ade  thin,  and  purged  with  winds  and  showers 
of  rain,  and  by  that  means  our  sight  doth  see  farther  and 
clearer.  The  like  is  manifestly  seen  in  running  rivers ;  for 
such  things  as  are  in  them  are  far  better  seen  than  in  the  thick 
standing  puddles  of  waler,  where  either  nothing  is  seen  or 
but  confusedly. 

IVby  have  ive  oftentimes  a  hmn  in  raaVing  nvater  ? 

Because  that  sharp  choler,  issuing  out  and  pricking  the 
bladder  of  the  urine,  doth  provoke  and  stir  up  the  whole  body 
to  ease  the  part  offended,  and  to  expel  the  humour  m.ode- 
rately.  This  dath  happen  most  of  all  unto  children,  because 
they  have  moist  excrements,  by  reason  of  their  often  filling. 

Why  do  nurses  rock  and  mo-je  their  children  -Lvhen  they  ivould 
dra^jj  them  to  sleep  ? 

To  the  end  that  the  humours  being  scattered  by  moving 
may  move  the  brain:  but  those  of  riper  years  cannot  endure 
this. 

Why  do  some  drunkards  see  doxthls  P 

Because  the  muscles  of  the  sight  being  more  of  leas-^lled, 
?nd  from  the  self-same  means  weak  and  feeble,  do  draw  and 
lift  one  eye  upward  and  the  other  downward,  and  by  that 
means  the  beams  do  not  look  that  way  at  once,  hi4t  towards 
divers  places  and  ]>odies,  and  therefore  each  of  the  eyes  us- 
ing a  private  office  and  faculty  of  seeing,  doth  cause  a  doU'^ 
ble  sight. 

Why  are  boys  apt  t9  change  their  imces  mhen  about-  fourteen, 
years  of  age  P 

Becau&e  that  theo  nature  doth  cause  a  great  and  sydderi 
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change  of  voice,  experience  proveth  this  to  be  true  ;  for  at 
that  time  we  may  see  that  women's  paps  do  grow  great,  to 
hold  and  gather  m.ilk,  and  also  those  places  that  are  above  the 
hips,  in  which  the  young  fruit  should  remain.  Likewise  m.en's 
breasts  and  shoulders,  which  then  can  bear  great  and  heavy 
burdens  ;  also  their  stones,  in  which  their  seed  may  increase  , 
and  abide,  and  his  privy  members,  to  let  out  the  seed  with 
ease.  Further,  all  the  body  is  made  bigger  and  dilated,  as 
the  alteration  and  change  of  every  part  doth  testify,  and  the 
harshness  of  the  voice  and  hoarseness  ;  for  the  rough  artery, 
the  wind  pipe,  being  made  wide  in  the  beginning,  and  the 
exterior  and  outward  part  within  being  unequal  to  the  throat, 
the  air  going  out  at  the  rough  unequal  and  uneven  pipe  doth 
then  become  unequal  and  sharp,  and  after  a  hoarse,  some- 
thing like  unto  the  voice  of  a  goat,  wherefore  it  has  its  nam,e 
called  bronchus.  The  same  doth  also  happen  to  them  unto 
whose  rough  artery  distillation  doth  flow  ;  it  happens  by  rea- 
son of  the  drooping  hum.idity  that  a  light  sm.all  skin  filled  un- 
equally causes  the  uneven  going  forth  of  the  spirit  and  air. 
Understand,  that  the  windpipe  of  goats  is  such  by  reason  of 
the  abundance  of  humidity.  The  like  doth  happen  unto  all 
to  whom  nature  hath  given  a  rough  artery,  as  unto  cranes. 
After  the  age  of  fourteen  they  leave  off  that  voice,  because 
the  artery  is  m«ade  wider,  and  reacheth  its  natural  evenness 
arid  quality. 

Honv  is  it  thai  oiU  being  drank-,  doth  cause  one  to  "jomit)  atid 
especially  y-ello^iv  c holer  P 

Because  that  seeing  it  is  light  and  ascendeth  upwards,  it 
provoketh  the  nutriment  in  the  stomach,  and  lifteth  it  up  ; 
and  so  the  stomach  being  grieved,  summoneth  the  ejective 
virtue  to  vomit,  and  especially  choler,  because  that  is  light, 
and  contisteth  of  subtle  parts,  and  therefore  it  is  the  sooner 
cairied  upward  ;  for  when  it  is  mingled  with  any  moist  thing 
ft  runneth  into  the  highest  room. 

Whv  doth  nst  oil  mimle  ^ivith  moist  things  P 
Because  that  being  pliant,  soft,  and  constipate  m  itself,  \i 
cannot  be  divided  into  parts,  and  so  cannot  be  mingled,  nei* 
ther  if  it  be  put  on  the  earth  can  it  enter. 

J/b'iy  comes  it  that  avater  and  oil  do  freeze  in  cold  (weather^ 
and,  (ivine  and  tnnegar  not  P 

Because  that  oil,  bei^ig  without  all  quality,  and  fit  to  be 
compounded  with  any  thing,  is  cold  quickly,  and  so  extreme- 
ly, that  it  is  most  cold.  Water  being  cold  of  nature,  doth 
easily  freeze  when  it  is  made  colder  than  its  own  nature.  Wine 
being  hot,  and  of  subtle  parts,  is  not  so  soon  cold,  but  vine* 
gar  being  of  most  subtle  parts,  suffereth  no  freezing. 

fVhy  do  things f  contrary  in  quality,  work  the  same  Cjffect  ^ 
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That  which  is  moist  is  hardened  and  abounds  alike  of  heat 
and  of  cold.  Snow  and  liquid  doth  freeze  with  the  cold  ;  a 
pl.iister  arid  gravel  in  the  bladder  are  made  hot  with  the  heat. 
I'hat  is  so  indeed,  but  by  two  divers  actions.  The  heat  doth 
consume  and  eat  the  abundance  of  nioisirre ;  but  the  cold 
stopping  and  shutting  with  its  over-much  thickness, doth  wring 
i>nt  the  falling  humidity,  like  as  a  spunge  wrung  w-ith  the 
hand  doth  cast  out  the  water  which  it  hath  in  the  pores  or 
small  passages. 

l-F/jy  (loth  a  quaking  or  shl-vcnng  seize  us  often!:'imes  ivheii 
an-^  fearful  matter  doth  chance^  as  a  great  notse  or  a  crack  made ^ 
the  sudden  dotvnfall  of  vjater  or  a  great  tve  ?' 

Because  that  oftentimes  the  humours  being  digested  and 
consumed  with  time,  and  made  thin  and  weak,  all  the  heat  ve- 
he-nentiy,  sud  lenly,  and  sharply  fiying  into  the  inward  part  of 
ti)e  body,  consumeth  the  humours  v/hich  causeth  the  disease. 
So  treacle  hath  its  cftect,  and  many  such  like,  which  are  hot 
and  dry,  when  they  are  taken  after  concoction. 

Why  ds  steel  glasses  shine  so  clearly  ? 

Because  they  are  lined  on  the  inside  with  white  lead,  whose 
nature  is  shining,  which  being  put  to  the  glass,  which  is  also 
shiiiing,  doth  shine  much  miore  ;  and  casting  its  beams  through 
the  passages  of  the  glass,  doth  double  that  which  is  in  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  glass,  and  without  the  body  of  the  glass, 
cUid  by  that  mieans  the  glass  is  very  shining  and  clear. 

JVhy  do  tve  see  oursel^sses  In  glasses  and  clear  ivater  P 

Because  the  quality  of  the  sight  passing  into  the  bright  boj 
dies  by  reflection,  doth  return  again  by  the  beam,  of  the  eyes 
as  the  image  of  him  who  looketh  on  it.  That  qualities  do  go 
forth  and  pass  from  the  face,  as  it  is.not  absurd,  they  do  shew 
which  remain  near  unto  trees,  because  they  are  wont  to  look 
screen,  for  the  green  quahty  of  green  leaves  passeth  to  the 
face  of  itself;  likewise  going  unto  the  running  water  doth 
make  it  shew  green. 

IVhy  do  hard  dens,  holloiv  and  high  places,  send  lack  the 
likeness  and  sound  of  the  voice  P 

Because  that  such  places,  as  if  by  reflection,  do  return  back 
the  image  of  a  sound,  for  the  voice  doth  beat  the  air,  and  the 
air  the  place,  which  the  more  it  is  beaten  the  more  it  doth  beat, 
and  therefore  doth  cause  the  more  vehement  sound  of  the 
voice ;  moist  places,  and  as  it  were  soft,  yielding  to  the  stroke 
and  dissolving  it,  give  no  sound  again  ;  for  according  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  stroke,  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  voice  is  given,  which  is  called  an  echo.  Some  do  idly 
fable  that  she  is  a  goddess  :  some  say  that  Pan  was  in  love 
with  her,  which  without  doubt  is  false.     He  was  some  wis.e 
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marij  v.'ho  did  first  desire  to  search  out  the  cause  of  that  voice , 
and  as  they  who  love,  and  cannot  enjoy  their  love,  are  griev- 
ed,  so  in  like  manner  was  he  very  sorry  until  he  found  out  the 
solution  of  that  cause :  as  Endymion  also,  who  first  found 
out  the  course  of  the  moon,  watching  all  night,  and  observ- 
ing her  course,  and  searching  her  motion,  did  sleep  in  the  day- 
time, and  therefore  tbey  do  fable  that  he  was  beloved  of  her, 
and  that  she  came  to  him  when  he  was  asleep,  because  she 
did  give  to  the  philosopher  the  solution  of  the  course  of  her- 
self. They  say  also  that  he  was  a  shepherd,  because  that  in 
the  desert  and  high  places  he  did  mark  the  course  of  the 
moon.  And  they  gave  him  also  the  pipe,  because  that  the 
high  places  are  blown  with  wind,  or  else  because  he  sought 
out  the  consonancy  of  figures.  Prometheus  also,  being  a 
wise  man,  sought  the  course  of  the  star  which  is  calfed  the  ea- 
gle in  the  firmament,  his  nature  and  place;  and  when  he  was 
•as  it  v\^ere  wasted  with  the  desire  of  learning,  then  at  the  last 
he  rested,  when  Hercules  did  resolve  unto  him  all  doubts  with 
his  wisdom. 

What  is  ths  reason  that  if  you  cast-  a  stone  into  a  standing 
•zvater  that  is  on  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  it  t?jakes  many 
sircIeSf  and  not  if  the  tijater  he  deep  in  the  earth  ? 

Because  that  the  stone  with  the  vehemence  of  the  cast  doth 
pursue  and  follow  the  water  froni  every  part  of  it,  until  tlie 
stone  come  to  the  bottom;  but  if  there  be  very  great  vehe- 
mency  in  the  throw,  the  circle  is  the  greater,  the  stone  going 
down  unto  the  earth  causes  many  circles.  For  first  of  all  it 
doth  drive  the  overmost  and  superficial  parts  of  the  water  in- 
to many  parts,  and  so  going  down  always  to  the  bottom,  again 
dividing  the  water,  it  maketh  into  another  circle,  and  this 
done  successively  until  the  stone  resteth,  and  because  the  ve- 
hemency  of  the  stone  is  slackened  still  as  it  goes  down,  of  ne- 
cessity the  last  circle  is  smaller  than  the  first,  because  that 
with  the  stone  as  also  with  the  body  the  water  is  divided. 

IVhy  do  some  th'inh  that  laughter  proceeds  from  the  spleen, 
affirming  that  it  is  not  like  that  they  laugh  as  much  ivhose  spleen 
is  corrupted,  as  those  whose  spleen  is  sound,  hut  say  thai  such 
are  very  sad  ? 

Truly,  I  think  that  the  cause  ef  laughter  is  accidental,  and 
not  properly  the  spleen,  for  if  it  be  sound  and  perfect,  it  doth 
draw  from  the  liver  melancholy  humours,  whereof  it  pro- 
ceedeth  that  when  pure  blood,  without  any  dregs,  doth  go 
through  the  whole  body,  and  also  in  the  brain,  it  doth  delight 
both  nature  and  mind,  and  doth  make  men  merry  like  unto 
wine,  and  bring  them  to  a  quietness  and  tranquillity,  and  so 
of  laughter  is  moved. 
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IVhy  do  not  males  bring  forth  young  ones  F 

Because  they  proceed  of  divers  kinds  of  beasts,  and  so 
then  the  mixture  of  seed  differing  of  quality  and  quantity, 
begetting  a  certain  other  thing,  besides  that  which  is  first, 
doth  mar  and  abolish  the  nature  of  those  things  which  first 
were,  as  the  mingling  of  white-andblacK:,  abolishing  the  col- 
our of  excrements,  breedeth  another  colour  which  is  dark  and 
dun,  which  is  none  at  all  of  the-  extreme ;  therefore  the  en- 
genderir;g  quality  is  abolished,  and  the  aptness  of  receiving 
form. 

IV.hy  are  such  as  are  iieafhy  nature  dumb  ? 

Because  they  cannot  speak  and  express  that  which  they 
Kever  heard  ;  some  physicians  do  say,  that  there  is  oiie  knit- 
ting and  uniting  of  sinews  belonging  to  the  hke  disposition. 
But  such  as  are  dumb  by  an  accident  are  not  deaf  at  ail,  for 
then  there  ariseth  a  local  passion. 

IVhy  do  not  siulne  cry  luhen  they  are  carried  iv'ilh  their 
snouts  upivards  ? 

Because,  above  all  other  beasts,  they  bend  more  than  others 
to  the  earth.  They  delight  in  filth,  and  that  they  seek,  and 
therefore  in  the  sudden  change  of  their  face  they  be  as  it  were 
strangers,  and  being  amazed  with  so  much  light,  do  keep  that 
silence  ;  some  say  the  windpipe  doth  close  together  by  rea- 
SOD  of  tke  straitness  of  it. 

Wb-^  do  siuine  delWht  in  dirt  ? 

As  the  physicians  do  say,  they  are  naturally  delighted  with 
it,  because  they  have  a  great  liver,  in  which  desire  is,  as  Aris- 
totle 5aith;  the  wideness  of  the  snout  is  the  cause,  for  he 
liath  smelling  that  doth  dissolve  itself,  and  as  it  were  strive 
with  stench. 

IVhy  doth  an  itching  arise  lohin  an  ulcer  doth  ivax  tvho/e 
and  heal  ? 

Because  the  part  which  is  healed  and  made  sound  doth  pur- 
sue the  relic  of  the  humour  which  remaineth  there  against 
nature,  and  which  was  che  cause  of  the  bile,  and  so  going  out 
through  the  skin  and  dissolving  itself,  doth  cause  the  itch. 

V/hy  are  those  diseases  and  accidents  longest  and  most  griev- 
ous U)hich  do  molest  o fie  eye  and  not  loth  ? 

For  two  reasons  ;  first,  becaut5e  a  running  fluxion  is  heaped 
up  at  one  eye  only,  for  whatsoever  is  divided  into  many,  is 
weaker  than  when  entire,  and  of  a  lesser  force ,  secondly,  be- 
cause when  the  whole  eye  doth  make  any  motion,  it  often 
obliges  the  ailing  eye  to  move  too,  and  the  help  for  any  diseas- 
ed part  consists  in  quietude. 

hozu  comes  a  man  to  snee%e  oftener  and  more  vehemently 
than  a  least  P 
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Because  he  uses  more  meat  and  drink,  and  of  more  differ- 
ent sorts,  and  i\\At  more  than  rec^uisite,  the  which  when  he 
ca'nnot  (lig^^st  as  he  would,  he  doth  gather  together  much  air 
and  spirit  by  reason  of  much  humidity,  the  spirits  being  then 
very  subtile,  ascending  into  the  head,  often  forces  a  man  to 
void  it,  and  so  provokes  sneezing.  The  noise  caused  thereby 
proceeds  from  a  vehement  spirit  or  breath  passing  through 
the  conduits  of  the  nostrils^  as  belching  does  by  the  stomach, 
or  farting  by  the  fundament,  the  voice  by  the  throaty  and  a 
sound  by  the  ears. 

-h  ":%!.>  comes  the  balr  and  nails  of  dead  persons  to  grow  ? 

Because  the  flesh  rotting,  withering  and  falling  away,  that 
wh?.J:  v/as  hidden  about  the  root  of  the  hair  doth  nov/  ap- 
i:)e:irs  and  causes  an  imagination  that  the  hair  doth  grow,  som.e 
say  it.  grows  indeed,  becanse  the  dead  carcases  are  dissolved 
in  the  beginning  to  many  excrements  and  superfiaiLies,  by  rea^* 
son  of  the  putrefaction  which  comes  to  theni.  These  going 
out  at  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  body  by  some  passages  do 
increase  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

IV hy  doth  not  the  hair  of  the  feet  pf  esenth  grotv  grey  P 

For  the  same  reason^  because  that  through  great  motion 
they  disperse  and  dissolve  the  EuperHuous  phlegm  that  breeds 
greyness.  The  hair  of  the  secrets  grows  very  late,  because 
of  the  heat  of  that  place,  and  because  that  in  carnal  copula- 
tion it  does  dissolve  the  phlegm  also. 

l-Vhy  dd  many  beasts  tuag  ihe'ir  tails  ivhen  they  see  their 
friends^  and  a  lion  and  a  bull  beat  their  sides  nvhen  they  are 
angry  P 

Because  they  have  the  m.arrow  of  their  backs  reaching  to 
their  tail,  which  hath  the  force  cf  motion  in  it,  the  imagina- 
tion acknoAvledging  that  which  is  known  to  them  as  it  were 
with  the  hand  (as  happens  to  men)  doth  force  them  to  rriGve- 
their  tail.  This  doth  manifestly  shew  some  secret  force  to  be 
within  them,  which  doth  acknowledge  v/nat  they  ought.  In 
the  anger  of  lions  and  bulls  nature  doth  consent  to  the  mind, 
and  causeth  it  to  be  greatly  moved,  as  men  do  sometimes 
when  they  are  angry,  beating  their  hands  on  other  parts : 
when  the  mind  cannot  be  revenged  on  that  v/hich  doth  hurt, 
it  presently  seeks  out  some  other  solace,  and  cures  the  mala- 
dy with  a  stroke  or  blow. 

IVhy,  if  you  put  hot  lurnt  barley  on  a  horse's  sore,  is  the 
hair  'which  groivs  upm  the  sore  not  ivhlie  but  tike  the  other 
hair  ? 

Because  it  hath  the  force  of  expelling,  and  doth  wipe 
sway  and  dissolve  the  excreiirt'nts  of  phleu-m,  as  likewise  all 
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TinpfoStable  matter  that  is    gathered  together  through  the 
weakness  of  the  parts  or  crudity  of  the  sore. 

Why  doth  hair  never  groiv  on  an  ulcer  or  bile  ? 

The  reason  is,  a  man  hath  a  thick  skin,  as  is  seen  by  the 
thickness  of  the  hair,  and  since  the  scar  is  thicker  than  the 
skin  itself,  it  stops  the  passages  fiom  whence  the  hair  should 
grow.  Horses  have  thinner  skins,  as  is  plHin  by  the  thick 
hair ;  therefore  all  passages  are  not  stopt  in  their  wounds  and 
sores,  and  after  the  excrements  which  were  gathered  togeth- 
er have  broke  a  passage  through  those  small  pores  the  hair 
doth  grow. 

What  is  the  reason  that  such  as  are  hhten  by  a  snake,  ^f  ihey 
are  thirsty,  quench  it  by  drinking  of  treacle^,  ivbich  is  hot  and 
tIryP 

I  say  then,  it  doth  not  quench  thirst  solely  by  its  own  qua-- 
lity,  but  by  some  mutual  sympathy  and  consent,  and  natu= 
ral  reason.  It  is  a  kind  of  counter-poison,  and  a  preserva"- 
tive  too,  being  composed  of  divers  sorts  of  herbs  that  have 
some  kind  of  agreement  with  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  as 
dictamnum,  dittanger,  orgingpr,  hath  a  proportionable  con- 
servative of  the  heart ;  agrimony  or  liver-wort  with  the  liver  : 
stone-wort  or  finger-fern  with  the  spleen  ;  parsley  with  the 
niouth  or  the  belly  ;  hyssop  with  the  lungs  ;  eiicampane  with 
the  reins  of  the  back ;  rue  with  the  neck ;  bitter-wort  the 
brain  :  and  silver  montanum  vvith  the  bladder.  Every  one  of 
these  drawn  as  it  were  wlLh  the  sv.-eetness  of  honey,  aoth 
draw  that  which  is  best  for  his  safety  ;  among  all  of  these  the 
blood  of  some  viper  is  mingled,  which  has  a  certain  natural 
disaffection,  v/hich  we  call  antiparium,  a  contrary  of  all  na- 
tural qualities  is.gainst  every  venomous  beast  and  corruptiMe 
creature.  These  being  distributed  into  every  part,  they  suf- 
fer nothing  to  work  that  effect  which  doth  threaten  corrup- 
tion, for  they  do  resist  like  awful  saldiers,  who  have  taken 
arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 

'TVhy  is  fortune  painted  ^jjiih  a  double  forehead.,  one  side  bald, 
and  the  other  hairy  ? 

The  baldness  signifies  adversity,  and  hairiness  prosperity, 
wdiich  we  enjoy  when  it  pleases  her. 

Wh^  have  some  commend- d flattery  ? 

Because  flattery  setteth  forth  before  our  eyes  what  we  ought 
f§^  be,  though  not  what  we  are. 

Wherefore  should  virtne  he  painted  girded  F 

To  shew  that  virtuous  m.en  should  not  be  slothful,  but  di- 
ligent, and  always  in  action. 

Why  did  the  ancients  say  it  ^Jjas  better  to  fall  into  the  hand  of 
a  ra",:en'  than  a  flatterer  ? 
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Because  ravens  ^o  not  eat  us  until  we  are  dead,  but  flatter* 
ers  devour  us  alive. 

Why  hwoe  choleric  7nen  beards  before  others  P 

Because  they  are  hot,  and  their  pores  large  and  wide. 

Hozv  comes  it  that  such  as  have  the  hickup  do  ease  themsel'ves 
by  holding  in  their  breath  P 

The  breath  retained  doth  heat  the  interior  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, and  the  hickup  proceeds  from  nothing  but  cold. 

Ho-M  comes  it  that  eld  men  remember  nvell  that  <vjkich  they 
ha've  seen  and  done  in  their  youths  and  forget  such  things  as  they 
see  and  do  in  their  old  age  P 

Tliiijgs  learnt  m  youth  have  taken  root  and  habitude  in  the 
person,  but  those  n^Xi-X.  in  age  are  forgotten,  because  the 
Senses  are  weakened  in  them. 

What  hind,  of  covszci^.sness  is  best  P 

That  of  time,  when  it  is  employed  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Why  is  (,ur  life  compared  to  a  stage  pi oy  P 

Because  the  dishcnefl  do  occupy  the  place  of  the  hones*, 
and  the  v;'orst  sort  the  room  of  the  good. 

Why  do  dolphins,  ^juhe??  they  appear  abo--ue  the  nvater,  denote 
some  storm  or  tempest  approaching  P 

Because  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  tempest  there  do  arise 
iVom  the  bottom  of  the  sea  certain  hot  exhalations  and  va- 
pours, which  heat  the  dolphins,  causing  them  to  rise  up  for 
cold. 

Ho'O}  comes  things  more  quiet  in  the  night  than  in  the  day  P 

The  motion  of  the  air,  and  the  coldness  of  the  night  is  the 
cause  thereof ;  which  coldness  continuing  hinders  the  motion. 

Konx>  came  the  Romans  to  call  Fai/ms  Maximiis  the  targii  cf 
the  people,  and  Marcellns  the  s<ivord  P 

Because  the  one  adapted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  ccni- 
rnonw.ealth,  and  the  other  was  very  eager  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries of  his  country  ;  and  yet  they  were  in  the  senate  joined 
together,  because  the  gravity  of  the  one  Vvould  moderate  the 
courage  and  boldness  of  the  other. 

lV])y  does  the  shirmig  of  the  mof.n  hurt  the  headP 

Because  it  m^oves  the  humours  of  the  brain,  and  cannot 
aftervr^ards  desolve  them. 

If  nvater  does  not  novrish,   icly  do  men  drinl  i!  P 

Water  causes  the  nutriment  to  spread  through  the  bod;^. 

Why  is  snee%ing  good  ?    _ 

It  purgelh  the  brain,  as  milk  is  purged  by  the  cough. 

What  are  the  s:als  rf  the  aycciions  cf  ihe  body  ? 

Joy  dwelleth  in  the  spleen,  anger  in  the  gall,  fear  in  the 
heart,  and  lechery  in  the  liver. 

/r  '  ='  is  hot  ^j:aUr  lio-jjftr  than  cold: 
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Secaiise  boiling  water  h.is  less  ventosity,  and  is  more  light 
:iiid  subtle,  the  earthy  and  heavy  substance  being  separated 
tVonn  it. 

Hoiv  comes  marsh  and  pond  water  to  he  e'v'il  ? 
By  reason  they  are  phlegmatic,  and  do  corrupt  in  summer 
time,  the  fineness  of  water  is  turned  into  vapours,  and  the 
earthiness  doth  remain. 

Why  he  studious  and  learned  men  soonest  hald? 
It  proceeds  from  a  weakness  of  the  spirits,  or  because 
v/armth  of  digestion  causes  phlegm  to  abound  in  them. 
JVhy  doth  too  much  ivatch'ing  make  the  hrain feeble  ^. 
Because  it  encreases  choler,  which  dries  and  extenuates 
the  body. 

Ho'zo  come  steel  glasses  better  for  the  sight  than  others  ? 
Steel  is  hard,  and  doth  present  unto  us  more  substantially 
the  air  that  receiveth  the  light. 

Ho^dj  doth  lo've  she^oj  its  greatest  force-,  by  making  the  fool 
become  ^uise^,  or  the  •^lvisc  become  a  fool  P 

In  attributing  wisdom  to  him  that  hath  it  not ;  for  it  is  hard- 
er to  build  than  to  pull  down  :  snd  ordinary  lore  and  tolly 
are  but  an  alteration  of  the  mind. 

Hoiv  comes  too  much  labour  bad  for  the  sight  ? 
Because  it  dries  the  blood  too  much  I 
Why  is  goats  milk  counted  best  for  ihe  stomach  r 
Because  it  is  thiek,  not  slimy,  and  they  feed  upon  bough's 
and  wood  rather  than  grass. 

Why  does  grief  or  vexation  bring  grey  hairs  ? 
Because  it  dries,  and  age  is  nothing  else. 
Ho'w  comes  he  to  be  m^st  merry  i'.>at  hath  ihe  thickest  blood  f 
The  blood  which  is  fat  and  thick  makes  the  spirits  firm  and 
constant,  wherein  consists  the  force  of  all  creatures. 

In  your  opinion')  (tvhich  is  the  hardest-^  to  obtain  the  lo've  of  a 
person  J  or  to  keep  it  vjhen  obtained  ? 

To  keep  it,  by  reason  of  the  inconstancy  of  man,  who  is 
quickly  angry,  and  soon  weary  of  a  thing  :  hard  to  be  got, 
and  slippery  to  keep. 

Why  do  serpents  shun  ihe  herb  rue  ? 

Because  they  are  cold,  dry,  and  full  of  sinews,  but  the  herb 
rue  is  of  a  contrary  nature. 

IMtv  comes  a  capon  better  to  eat  than  a  cock  ? 
The  capon  loses  not  its  moisture,  because  he  does  not  tread 
the  hens,  and  therefore  is  better. 

M^hy  do  r^e  smell  a  thing  less  in  the  (winter  tktun  in  the 
sunnner  ? 

Because  the  air  is  thick  and  less  moveable, 

Bb 
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fio'W  coffies  hair  fo  burn  so  quickly  as  It  does  ? 
Because  that  hair  is  dry  and  cold. 
i   Why  is  love  compared  to  a  labyrinth  ? 
Because  the  entry  and  coming  in  is  easy,  and  the  going 
.®ut  impossible,  or  very  hard. 
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ARISTOTLE^S 

^KT  LEGACY. 

INTRODUCTION, 

■\l  II  THEN  the  Almighty  Architect  of  the  World  had  form- 
V  y  ed  the  heavens  in  the  beginning,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  by  his  blessed  spirit  moving  upon  the 
ibyss,  had  created  a  fair  and  beautiful  world  out  of  a  rude 
mass  and  undigested  chaos,  and  by  his  powerful  fiat  had 
brought  into  being  all  the  several  species  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  and  given  e\^n  to  the  plants  and  vegetables  to  have 
seed  themselves,  for  the  producing  their  several  kinds  or  forms, 
and  to  the  animals  (which  he  created  male  and  female)  the 
power  of  propagating  their  species,  and  had  not  adorned  the 
world  with  all  those  beautiful  and  glorious  embellishments, 
that  his  omnipotent  wisdom  and  goodness  saw  fit  and  requi- 
site for  that  ^reat  guest  he  designed  t©  bring  into  it,  he  at  last 
created  man^  as  a  microcosm,  or  lesser  world,  to  be  lord  of 
this  greater  world;  not  v/ith  a  bare  fiat  only,  as  he  did  the 
rest  of  his  creatr.res,  but  called,  as  it  were,  a  counsel  of  the 
sacred  Triniy  about  it,  saying.  Let  us  make  man  in  cur  c^n 
image,  after  our  o'vjn  likeness,  l^c.  as  the  divine  historian  ex- 
presses it ;  so  that  man,  in  his  original,  is  a  ray  af  the  Divi- 
nity, and  the  very  breath  of  the  Almighty/,  and  therefore  it 
is  s.iiu,  Cod  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  Ufe,  and  ht 
became  a  iliAng  sauL  Maa  being  thus  created  and  made  lord 
of  ^he  world,  had  in  hiniself  at  first  both  sexes,  for  the  text 
:  .•  us,  Male  and f^?i:^ie  created  he  tbcjv:-,  and  called  theirname 
Adam ;—hui  yet  till  Adam  vvas  divided, he  was  still  alone  ; 
a.  d  as  every  creature  had  a  mate,  he  was  lord  of  all :  so  that 
in  paradise  itself  lie  seemed  to  be  unhappy,  \'v  anting  a  meet 
help,  and  therefore  his  munificent  Maker,  rc'solving  to  make 
him  completely  happy,  divides  him  from  himself,  that  by  a 
more  agreeable  conjunction  he  might  be  united  to  himself 
again  ;  and  thus,  of  a  part  of  himself  vvas  formed  Eve,  whom 
Adam  having  never  seen  before,  by  a  sympathy  of  nature, 
presently  called— 5o;^zc"  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  fleshy 
Adam  having  thus  found  a  meet  help  given  him  by  his  Crea- 
tor, was  novv' completply  happy  ;  and  being  blessed  by  the 
Aimighty,  h;id  this  law  also  given  him,  to  increase  and  rnulti- 
*/v ;  he  being  endowed  with  a  nalaral  propensity  thereunto. 
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and  the  woman  having  a  plastic  power  given  her  by  iiatufe, 
for  the  formation  of  the  embryo.  This  natural  inclination 
and  propensity  of  both  sexes  to  each  other,  with  the  plastic 
power  of  nature,  is  only  the  energy  of  the  first  blessing  and 
command  of  the  Almighty,  which  to  this  day  upholds  the 
■world. 

The  mystery  of  the  generation  of  that  noblest  piece  of  cre- 
ation man,  and  the  unfolding  of  the  plastic  power  of  nature 
in  tlie  secret  workings  of  generation,  and  formatioa  of  the 
seed  in  the  Vv'omb,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  treatise  :  a 
subject  so  necessary  to  be  known  by  all  the  female  sex  (the 
conception  and  bearing  of  children  being  what  nature  has  or- 
«lained  their  province)  that  many  for  the  want  of  the  know- 
ledge hereof  perish,  with  the  fruit  of  their  womb  also,  who, 
had  they  but  understood  the  secret  of  generation  displayed  in 
^his  book,  might  have  been  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

It  is  therefore  for  the  use  of  such  that  this  treatise  is  com- 
piled ;  wherein  the  mystery  of  generation  is  not  only  unra- 
velled, and  the  abstruse  secrets  of  nature  made  known,  but 
ehe  obstructions  and  hindrances  of  generation  are  declared, 
and  proper  remedies  against  all  the  effects  of  the  womb  di- 
j-ected. 

If  any  say,  there  are  already  books  enough  of  this  nature 
5xtant,  I  answer,  there  are  indeed  more  books  of  this  kind 
•vritten  than  can  be  read  by  those  that  most  want  them  ;  some 
are  so  voluminous,  that  to  read  them  takes  up  more  time 
nost  can  spare  ;  and  besides  are  written  in  those  abstruse 
lerms,  that  the  female  sex  (I  mean  tlie  generality  of  them) 
can  hardly  understand  them  ;  whereas  this  is  adapted  to  their 
c.'.nacities,  and  suits  to  their  leisure  time,  consisting  of  plain- 
ness and  brevity.  And  if  the  last  v^'ords  of  men  ought  to  be 
most  heeded,  as  being  the  truest  index  of  their  minds,  and 
their  most  correct  tiioiights,  I  need  not  doubt  but  that  Aris- 
totle's Last  Legacy  will  tind  acceptance  ;  his  other  works,  not 
50  correct  as  this,  having  been  v.'ell  received.  I  have  no  more 
to  say,  bnt  that  I  jrjpe  the  reader  will  make  a  good  use  of 
it;  and  receive  tl-at  benefit  by  it  which  was  designed  by  thr. 
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ARISTOTLE'S  LAST  LEGACT. 

FULLY   UNFOLDING 

The  Mysteries  uf  Nature  in   the  Generation 

of  Man. 


L  €HAP.  I. 

Of  Firgmifi/,  what  it  is,  its  Signs  ami  Tokens,  ajui 
hocv  a  Man  may  know  whether  he  marries  a  Vir- 
gin or  not. 

^jT^HE  great  Mikerof  the  universe,  that  gives  all  creatures 
A.  life  and  being,  and  power  in  themselves  to  propagate 
their  kind  or  species,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  has  to 
that  end  created  them  male  and  female  :  and  these  two  of 
contrary  natures  and  qualities  ;  for  in  this  noble  pair,  viz.  man 
and  woman,  the  man  is  hot  and  dry,  the  woman  cold  and. 
moist :  and  these  two  different  qualities  uniting,  are  ordained 
by  nature  for  the  procreation  of  children,  the  seed  of  the  man 
being  the  efficient  cause,  and  the  womb  of  the  wom.an  the 
field  of  generation,  wherein  the  seed  is  nourished,  and  the 
embryo  conceived  and  formed,  and  in  due  time  brought  forth. 

Since  woman  then  has  so  great  a  part  in  the  generation  of 
man,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  how  nature  has  fitted  her  for 
it :  and  because  a  knowiL^dge  of  the  disease  ;be  it  what  it  will) 
is  half  the  cure,  I  wiil  give  a  brief  description  of  the  several 
parts  or  members  of  generation  ;  that  so  at  any  tim,e,  if  any 
part  be  affected  or  out  of  order,  it  may  sooner  be  rectified: 
for  if  things  be  not  spoken  to  the  understanding,  they  had  as 
good  not  be  spoken  at  all ;  and  therefore  plainness  muse  be 
Hsed,  yet  I  hope  to  do  it  so  as  not  to  cause  a  guilty  blush  in 
the  cheek  of  the  f^ir  sex. 

And  since  the  first  state  of  woman  is  virginity,  order  and 
method  require  that  I  speak  som.ething  of  that;  and  in  speak- 
ing of  it,  I  will  first  shew  what  it  is,  and  then  lay  down  some 
signs  and  tokens  of  it;  and  how  it  may  be  known,  and  then 
proceed  to  what  I  have  before  promised. 

Virginity  is  the  boast  and  pride  of  rhe  fair  sex,  though  they 
generally  commend  it  to  put  it  off;  and  char  ihey  may  the 
vsooner  get  a  good  husband,  and  thereby  lo«e  it  i-,  and  I  thuik 
fhey  are  in  the  right  of  it;  for,  if  they  keep  it  too  long  it 
grows  useless,  or  at  least  abites  much  of  its  value)  a  stple 
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virgin  (if  such  a  thing  there  be)  being  looked  upon  like  an  old 
almanack  out  of  date.  Virginity  is  the  chief,  the  best,  the 
prime  of  any  thing,  and  is  properly  the  integrity  of  a  wo- 
man's privities  not  violated  by  man  nor  known  by  him,  it  be- 
ing the  property  of  a  virgin  not  to  have  known  man.  But  to 
com.e  a  little  more  close  ;  there  is  in  young  maids  in  the  neck 
of  the  v^'omb  a  pendulous  production,  called  the  hymen, 
which  is  like  the  bud  of  a  rose,  half  blown,  and  this  is  broke 
in  the  first  act  of  copulation  with  a  man,  and  from  thence 
came  the  word  dejlora,  to  deflower  ;  because  the  taking  away 
of  virginity  is  called  deflowering  a  virgin:  for  when  this  rose- 
bud is  expanded,  virginity  is  wholly  lost. 

Certain  it  is  there  is  in  the  first  act  of  copulation  some- 
thing that  causes  pain  and  bleeding,  which  is  an  evident  sign 
©f  virginity;  but  what  this  is  authors  agree  not :  some  say  it 
is  a  nervous  membrane  or  thin  skin  with  small  veins,  which 
bleeds  at  ihe  first  penetration  of  the  yard  ;  others  say,  it  is 
four  caruncles  or  bits  of  flesh,  or  little  buds,  like  myrtle  ber- 
ries, and  these  are  piump  and  full  in  virgins,  but  hang  loose 
and  flag  in  those  that  have  used  copulation,  being  pressed  by 
the  yard  ;  some  have  observed  a  fleshy  circle  about  the  nym- 
pha  or  neck  of  the  womb,  with  little  obscure  ve'ns,  which 
makes  the  membrane  not  to  be  nervous,  but  fleshy. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  parts  which  receiveth  the 
^-ard  is  not  in  women  that  have  used  a  man  i^. it  is  in  virgins : 
and  yet  it  is  not  alike  in  all,  which  hath  caused  that  diversity 
of  opinion  both  in  authors  and  anatomists ;  for  this  is  not 
«bund  in  all  virgins  ;  excess  of  lust,  and  desire  of  man,  in 
some,  may  break  the  hymen  or  claustrum  inrginale  ;  some- 
times when  it  itcheth,  they  put  in  their  finger,  and  so  break  it ; 
and  sometimes  the  midwife  breaks  it  in  the  birth;  sometimes 
it  is  done  by  stopping  of  the  urine,  coughing,violence,  strain- 
ing or  sneezing;  and  therefore,  if  there  be  no  bleeding  at  the 
ftrst  penetration,  it  is  not  always  a  sign  of  unchastity,  but 
^here  there  is  bleeding,  it  is  an  unquestionable  sign  of  virgini- 
ty. 

'  Leo  Africanus  makes  mention  of  a  custom  with  the  Afri- 
cans at  their  weddings,  which  was  this:  After  they  were  mar- 
ried, the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  were  shut  up  in  a  chamber, 
while  the  wedding  dinner  was  preparing;  and  an  old  woman 
stood  at  the  chamber  door  to  receive  from  the  bridegroom  a 
sheet,  having  the  bloody  tokens  of  the  wife's  virginity,  which 
she  shewed  in  triumph  to'all  the  guests,  and  tht^  they  might 
feast  with  joy  ;  butjf  there  was  no  blood  to  be  seen,  the  bride 
was  to  be  sent  home  to  her  friends  with  disgrace,  and  the  dis- 
appomted  guests  went  sadly  home  without  their  dinner.  But 
notwithstanding  the  African  custom,  I  affirm,  that  some  ho- 
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nest  virgins  have  lost  their  maidenheads  without  bleeding,  and 
therefore  are  not  to  be  censured,  as  many  ignorant  men  will 
do,  who,  for  want  of  this  token,  cause  their  wives  to  lead  an 
uncomfortable  life  all  their  days :  those  coxcombs  (though  no 
cuckolds)  fancying  themselves  to  have  horns  on  their  heads 
when  it  is  no  such  matter. 

Some  make  the  straitness  of  the  privities  to  be  a  sign  of  vir- 
ginity ;  but  this  is  no  certain  rule,  for  much  depends  upon 
the  age,  habit  of  body,  and  other  circumstances  ;  though  it 
cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  that  women  who  have  used 
eamal  copulation  are  not  so  strait  as  virgins ;  yet  this  can  be 
no  certain  argument  of  virginity ;  for  after  repeated  acts  of 
venery,  the  privities  may  be  made  so  strait  by  the  use  of  as- 
tringent medicines,  that  a  whore  may  be  sometimes  taken  for 
a  virgin :  and  Culpepper  mentions  a  woman  that  was  marri- 
ed, who-,  desiring  to  appean  a  virgin,  used  a  bath  of  comfrey 
poots,  whereby  she  deceived  those  with  whom  she  had  to  do. 

Some  there  are  that  make  milk  in  the  breasts  a  sign  of  lost 
virginity,  not  considering  there  is  a  twofold  milk  ;  the  one  of 
virgins  is  a  malady  contrary  to  nature,  the  other  is  natural: 
the  first  is  made  of  blood  that  cannot  get  out  of  the  womb, 
and  so  goes  to  the  breasts,  being  nothing  but  a  superfluous 
nourishment  that  is  turned  into  milk  by  the  faculty  of  the 
breasts,  without  the  knowledge  of  man ;  the  other  is  only  whpn 
there  is  a  child  either  in  the  womb  or  born  ;  yea,  the  milk 
differs  very  much,  both  in  respect  of  the  blood  and  diversity 
of  veins  that  bring  it  to  the  breasts  ;  and  though  both  white, 
yet  that  of  virgins  is  thinest,  and  less  in  quantity  ;  neither 
is  it  so  sweet.  And  therefore  if  virgins  happen  to  have  such 
milk,  they  are  not  for  that  reason  to  be  deemed  unchaste. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  v/hen  a  man  marries,  and  finds  up- 
©n  lying  with  his  wife  the  tokens  of  her  virginity,  he  has  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  be  satisfied  he  has  married  a  virgin  : 
but  if  on  the  contrary  he  finds  them  not,  he  has  no  reason  to 
suspect  her  of  unchastity,  as  if  she  were  not  a  virgin ;  since 
the  Hymen,  or  clustrum  'v'trginale,  may  be  broken  so  many 
©ther  ways,  and  yet  the  woman  be  both  virtuous  and  chaste. 

And  this  much  I  thought  myself  bound  to  say  in  the  behalf 
of  the  female  sex,  who  are  often  accused  and  suspected  of 
dishonesty,  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Organs  vf  Generation  in  Women,  with  a  full 
Description  of  the  Fabric  of  a  Woman. 

JN  describing  the  organs  of  generation  in  women,  I  shAll 
use  all  possible  plainness  and  perspicuity,  and  shall  not  be 
afraid  (since  I  design  nothing  but  the  instruction  of  the  igno- 
rant, for  their  own  good  and  safety)  to  speak  so  as  I  may  be 
understood  by  the  meanest  capacity,  and  say  with  the  motto 
of  the  royal  garter,  Horn  solt  qui  mal y  j>ense. 

In  the  genitals  of  women  there  are  several  parts  which  must 
be  distinctly  spoken  of:  that  which  appears  to  view  at  the 
bottom  of  the  belly  is  the /sjura  magfia,  or  thie  great  cleft  or 
fissure,  of  an  oval  form,  with  hair  about  it:  also  tlie  lips,. 
which  nature  designed  to  keep  the  internal  parts  from,  cold 
and  dust;  these  are  called  by  the  general  name  oi  pudenda  y 
from  shamefacedncss,  because  a  woman  is  ashamed  when 
those  parts  are  discovered  or  made  bare.  ''Vhefissura  magna 
reaches  from  the  lower  part  of  \\\q..os  pubis ^  near  to  the  rt«?^j  : 
But  it  is  closer  in  virgins  than  in  those  who  have  borne  chil- 
dren, and  has  two  lips,  which  towards  the  pubis  grow  more 
full  and  thick,  and  m.eeting  upon  the  middle  of  the  os  -pubis , 
make  that  rising  hill  called  mons  'veneris^  or  the  mount  of 
Venus. 

The  next  thing  is  the  nymph:s^  or  wings,  which  appear  when 
the  lips  are  severed,  and  arc  framed  of  spungy  or  soft  flesh, 
and  of  a  red  colour,  two  in  number,  joined  in  an  acute  an- 
gle, producing  there  a  fleshy  substance,  composing  the  cly- 
iorisi  and  both  in  form  and  colour  resembling  the  comb  of 
acock. 

The  clyioris  is  a  sinewy  and  hard  body,  full  of  spungy  and 
black  matter  vrithin  :  and  in  form  represents  the  yard  of  a 
rrian,  and  is  subject  to  erection  and  falling  as  that  does.  This 
is  that  whiich  is  the  seat  of  venereal  pleasure,  and  gives  wo- 
men delight  in  the  action  of  copulation  ;  for  without  this  a 
woman  never  desires  coition,  nor  hath  pleasure  in  it,  nor  con- 
ceives by  it.  The  clytoris  sometimes  grows  out  of  the  body 
two  inches,  but  this  very  seldom  happens.  And  some  think, 
that  hermaphrodites,  or  those  that  have  genitals,  are  oniy' 
such  women  in  v^^hom  the  clytoris  hangs  out  extremely,  and 
so  resembles  the  form  of  a  yard  ;  and  I  am  almost  inclined 
to  be  of  their  opinion,  especially  considering  that  fche  hang- 
ing out  of  the  dytoris  is  generally  occasitViied  through  extreme 
lust  ;  a-xl  both  reason  and  authority  demonstrate  that  the 
higher  the  clytoris  is  in  women,  the  more  violent  are  their  dC". 
sire  after  coition,  and  consequently  the  more  lustful. 
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In  the  fourth  place,  under  the  clytoris,  and  above  the  neck 
of  the  womb,  are  the  fleshy  knobs  or  carbuncles,  placed  be- 
hind the  wings,  and  are  like  myrtle  berries  placed  one  against 
the  other,  in  which  place  is  inserted  the  orifice  of  the  blad- 
der, for  the  passage  of  the  woman's  urine ;  so  that  the  urine 
of  the  woman  comes  not  through  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
neither  is  the  passage  of  the  urine  common  as  in  men,  but 
particular  and  by  itself. 

Near  the  orifice  of  the  womb,  as  I  said  before,  there  are 
the  Carbuncles  or  fleshy  knobs,  in  number  four,  in  form  like 
myrtle  hemes  ;  in  virgins  these  are  round  and  plump,  but  in 
women  that  have  used  copulation  they  are  loose  and  flagging, 
and  often  quite  extinguished,  so  that  the  inside  of  the  neck 
of  the  womb  appears  smooth  ;  the  uppermost  of  them  are 
largest  and  forked,  the  others  are  below  this  on  the  sides,  but 
they  all  serve  to  keep  back  the  air  or  any  ofFensiye  thing  from 
entering  the  neck  of  the  wom.b.  These  carbuncles  are  joined 
together  by  a  thin  or  sinewy  skin  or  membrane,  full  ot  small 
veins  ;  this  m.embrane  hath, a  hole  in  the  midst  of  the  passage 
©f  the  monthly  courses,  about  the  bigness  of  the  top  of  one's 
little  finger,  in  such  as  are  in  years  fit  for  marriage  ;  this  is 
that  noted  skin  called  hymen,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the 
former  chapter,  and  which  is  a  certain  sign  of  virginity  wher- 
ever it  is  found,  for  the  first  act  of  copulation  surely  breaks 
it ;  though,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  may  be  broken  without 
the  act  of  copulation,  but  it  is  most  generally  broken  by  it. 

Authors  have  been  of  divers  opinions  concerning  this  hy- 
men, or  mark  of  virginity  ;  some  affirming  it  to  be  one  thing 
and  some  another,  but  whatever  it  be,  this  is  an  undoubted 
truth,  that  it  hath  certain  veins  in  it  which  bleed  in  the  break- 
ing, and  that  bleeding  shews  it  to  be  then  first  broken,  and 
consequently  the  person  to  be  a  virgin  ;  and  I  do  believe  that 
/ill  virgins  have  it  at  first,  it  being  the  mark  that  God  gave  to 
the  Hebrews  to  try  their  virginity  by:  and  I <;annot  believe 
God  would  give  that  for  a  certain  sign  of  virginity  which  is 
not  always  to  be  found  ;  and  though  it  m^ay  be  broke  with- 
out copulation,  yet  young  maidens  ought  to  be  very  wary  of 
it,  since  their  honour  does  so  much  depend  upon  preserving- 
it.  For  men  are  not  bound  to  believe  it  was  broken  by  acci- 
dent, though  perhaps  it  might  be  so ;  to  which  end  they 
ought  to  correct  and  expel  all  sharp  and  corroding  humours, 
which  sometimes  gnaw  it  asunder,  and  also  to  avoid  all  vio- 
lent exercises,  which  may  overstrain  them,  and  by  all  means 
touching  it  with  their  fingers.  I  have  in  the  former  chapter 
told  you,  that  the  carbuncles  or  fleshy  knobs,  together  with 
the  Hymen,  represents  the  form  of  a  half-blown  rose,  from 
whence  to  deflower  a  virgin  hath  its  original. 
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The  next  thing  to  be  spoken  of  is  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  distance  that  is  between  the  privy 
passage  and  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  into  which  the  yard 
goes  in  the  act  of  copulation,  which  in  some  women  is  eight 
inches  in  length  :  its  substance  without  is  fleshy,  but  within 
skinny,  and  exceedingly  wrinkled,  that  it  may  the  better  re- 
tain the  seed  ejected  in  the  act  of  copulation,  and  also  that  it 
may  dilate  and  stretch  in  the  woman's  labour,  that  the  passage 
may  be  the  wider  for  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  length  of 
the  neck  of  the  womb  is  very  necessary,  for  two  reasons ;  the 
first  is,  that  it  maybe  filled'with  abundance  of  spirits,  and 
there  be  dilated,  and  for  its  better  taking  hold  of  the  penis  or 
yard,  great  heat  being  required  in  such  motion,  which  becom- 
ing more  intent  or  requisite  in  the  act  of  frication,  consumes 
a  great  quantity  of  moisture,  which  there  ought  to  be  large 
vessels  to  supply  ;  secondly,  because  the  terms  or  monthly 
courses  make  their  v^^^y  through  them,  on  which  account  wo- 
men with  child  sometimes  continue  their  purgations ;  fcr  al- 
though the  womb  be  shut,  yet  the  passage  in  the  neck  of  the 
Womb,  through  which  these  vessels  pass,  is  open. 
.  I  will  only  observe  farther,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  penetrates 
the  pudendum,  there  appears  two  little  pits  or  holes;  these 
contain  a  humour,  which  being  pressed  out  in  the  time  of  co- 
pulation, gives  great  delight  to  the  woman.     . 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  women, 
I  will  now  describe  the  fabrice  of  the  womb. 

The  womb  iajoined  to  its  neck,  in  the  lower  past  of  the 
hypogastrion,  and  is  placed  between  the-bladder  and  the 
straight  gut.  Its  parts  are  two,  the  mioutr;  of  the  womb  ar.d 
the  bottom  of  the  womb.  The  mouth  or  entrance  may  both 
h'i  dilated  and  contracted,  much  like  a  purse  ;  for  though  in 
die  act  of  copulation  it  be  big  enough  to  receive  the  glands 
or  nut,  or  top  of  tlie  man's  yard,  yet  after  conception  it  is  so 
-(.iObely  shut  that  it  will  not  admit  the  puiriT  of  a  bodkin  to 
center,  and  after  this,  at  the  time  of  delivery,  it  dilates  iteelfa- 
gain  so  wide,  that  it  makes  room  enough  for  the  child  to  come 
forth,  which  is  so  Vv-cnderfiii  a  thinii,  that  a;l  rr.en  must  ac- 
knowledge the  V/'isdom  and  goodness  of  cur  great  Creator  is 
eminently  to  be  seen  in  it. 

Its  figure  is  almcst  perfectly  round,  and,  in  virginsj  exceeds 
not  the  bigness  of  a  wahiut,  yet  after  conception  dilates  it- 
self gradually,  so  tliat  it  is  able  to  contain  the  child  and  all 
its  appurtenances. 

It  is  thick  in  substance,  insomuch  that  it  exceeds  a  thumb's 
breadth  ;  which  after  conception  is  so  fu-  from  dccre^icing 
that  it  augments  very  m.uch;  and  for  vo  strengthen  it  the 
^lore,  it  is  interwoven  with  fibres  overthwart,  vh-rh   is  botl? 
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strait  and  winding;  and  its  proper  vessels  are  veins,  arteries, 
and  nerves,  among  which  there  are  two  little  veins,  which  pass 
fi-om  the  spermaiic  vessels  to  the  bottom  of  the  v^'^omb,  and 
two  larger  from  the  hypogastrics,  which  touch  both  the  bot^- 
torn  and  the  neck,  the  mouth  of.  the  veins  piercing  as  far  as 
the  inward  cavity. 

The  womb  also  hath  two  arteries  on  each  side  of  tl3e  sper- 
matic vessels  and  the  hypog:^-stries,  v.'hich  stiii  accompany  the 
veins  ;  also  divers  little  nerves  that  are  knit  and  entwined  in 
the  form  of  a  net,  and  extending  to  the  pudenda,  placed 
chiefly  for  sense  and  pleasure,  moving  by  way  of  sympathy 
between  the  head  and  the  womb. 

The  stones  or  testicles  in  women  differ  in  several  r^-spects 
from  those  of  men,  and  that  in  relation  to  their  pLice,  form, 
figure,  &;c.  As  to  the  place,  in  men  they  are  vv'ith.out  the 
belly,  in  women  withir  ;  in  men  they  are  oval,  and  have  i&nt 
skins  to  preserve  them  from  injuries;  but  in  women  ttiey  an-e 
depressed  and  fiattish,  and  have  but  one  bkin  :  their  sul  stance 
is  also  more  soft  than  those  of  men,  and  ihrlr  terr.perat  r;o  Is 
colder.  Their  office  is  to  contain  the  ovum  or  egg,  accord^ 
ing  to  our  modern  authors  ;  but  the  ancients  were  of  opbi- 
ion  that  they  served  to  concoct  the  woinaa's  seed,  and  h<?  -c 
the  same  office  in  w^omen  as  the  stones  h?  ve  in  men.  But  a-i 
to  the  woman's  having  seed,  that  is  strongly  opposed  by  some, 
and  as  strongly  contended  for  by  others.  <\r:3  therefi:re  I  will 
set  down  the  opinions  of  both,  having  lirst  jaade  an  end  oi' 
the  description  of  the  several  parts  belorsirg  to  generation 
in  women,  which  is  what  I  am  now  upon. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  spermatic  ^  r- -  rls  in  womcHj 
which  are  divided  or  distinguisned  by  pre  j  vL-g  vessels  and 
carrying  vessels :  the  preparing  vessels  are  :i;«r  sirne  in  nunri- 
ber  as  in  men,  which  are  four,  two  veins  ard  t  ,vo  arteries, 
not  differing  from  those  in  a  mrn,  but  only  in  Lnei''  largeness 
and  manner  of  insertion ;  theri,  ';■  vein  ipsuingfi  >  the  trunk 
of  the  Fena  G^'z;^  (which  is  th;  .:  eat  vein  that  : .  :  reives  the, 
blood  from  the  liver,  and  distribules  it  by  its  brr  hes  to  ail 
the  body)  under  the  emulgent  vein,  which  is  one  .  t  le  cn5ef 
branches  of  the  hollow  veins  passing  to  the  re.  ,  '.'LVl  tii-^ 
left  spriiigeth  from  the  emulgent  of  the  same  sidt  ooih  the 
arteries  issue  from  the  great  artery,  called  jJortc  :. Miise  it 
is  the  noble-^t  and  mother  of  ;ill  the  rest :  these  p  ./ir  g  ves- 
sels are  much  shorter  in  women  than  in  men,  I  :  ;e  their 
passage  is  shorter:  the  stones  of  a  woman,  as  J  -:  e  ah-eady 
noted,  lying  within  the  belly,  but  those  of  men  '  iiout ;  but 
the:-,  what  they  want  in  length  they  have  in  v-.::ir  various 
wreathings  and  c-jntoriions,  which  are  more  tha  .  m  mep,  that 
the  substance  they  carry  may  be  the  beitei-  piepared  :  and 
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therefore  their  often  turning  to  and  fro,  and  winding  in  and 
out,  makes  amends  for  the  shortness  of  the  passage.  Ob- 
serve also,  that  these  vessels  are  not  united  as  they  are  in  men 
before  they  come  to  the  stones,  but  are  divided  into  two 
branches,  whereof  the  greater  only  goeth  to  the  stones,  and 
the  lesser  endeth  in  the  womb,  both  for  the  nourishment  of 
itself  and  the  infant,  and  that  part  of  the  courses  may  pass 
through  those  vessels :  these  spermatic  veins  receive  the  arte- 
ries as  they  pass  by  the  side  of  the  womb,  and  so  there  is  a 
mixture  between  the  vital  and  natural  blood,  that  thereby 
the  work  of  generation  might  be  the  better  wrought.  Thus 
much  for  the  preparing  vessels. 

The  carrying  vessels,  called  Fasa  Deferent'ta,  (that  is,  ves- 
sels which  carry  the  seed  from  the  stones  to  the  seminal  ves- 
sels) arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  testicles,  and  are  in  co- 
lour white,  but  in  substance  sinewy  ;  they  pass  not  straight 
to  the  womb,  but  are  wreathed,  that  the  shortness  of  the 
way  may  be  compensated  by  their  various  turnings  and 
windings ;  and  as  they  come  nearer  to  the  womb  they  grow 
broader. 

The  ejaculatory  vessels  are  two  passages  on  each  side  of 
the  womb,  and  hardly  dijffer  in  substance  from  the  spermatic 
veins  :  they  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  but  reach  not 
either  to  the  stones,  or  any  other  part,  but  are  shut  up  and 
impassable,  adhering  to  the  womb  as  the  colon  does  to  the 
blind  gut,  winding  half  way  about.  Although  the  stones  are 
at  a  distance  from  them,  and  do  not  so  much  as  touch  them, 
yet  they  are  fastened  to  them  by  certain  membranes,  much 
resembling  the  wings  of  a  bat,  through  which  certain  veins 
and  arteries  that  pass  from  the  end  of  the  testicles  have  their 
passage,  proceeding  from  the  corners  of  the  horns  of  the 
womb  to  the  testicles,  being  the  proper  ligaments  by  which 
the  testicles  and  the  womb  are  knit  together.  These  ligaments 
in  men  are  called  the  cremasters,  which  are  the  muscles  that 
hold  up  the  stones ;  of  which  I  shall  speak  farther,  when  1 
treat  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  man. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Use  cmd  Action  of  the  Genitals  in  the  Wor-k 
of  Generation. 

^IF'HE  use  of  the  external  partSj  commonly  called  the  pu- 
JL     denda-,  are  designed  to  cover  the  great  orifice,  or  fits  or  a 
magna,  whose  use  is  to  receive  the  yard  in  the  act  of  copu- 
lation, and  to  give  passage  to  the  child  at  the  birth,  and  also 
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a  passage  for  the  urine.  The  use  of  the  vnngs  and  knobs 
like  myrtle  berrieg,  are  for  the  .security  of  the  internal  parts, 
shutting  the  orifice  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  by  their 
swelling  up  to  cause  titilation  and  delight  in  those  parts,  and 
also  to  hinder  the  involuntary  passage  of  the  lu-ine.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  clytoi  is  in  women  is  like  that  of  the  yard  in  mea, 
that  is,  erection  ;  and  its  outer  end  is  like  the  glands,  or  ''op 
of  the  yard,  and  has  the  same  n.ame ;  and  as  the  glands  in 
men  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  pleasure  in  copulation;  so  this 
is  in  women. 

The  action  and  use  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  is  equal  with 
that  of  the  yard,  and  is  occasioned  several  ways ;  for,  first, 
it  is  erected  and  made  strait  for  the  passage  of  the  yard  to 
the  womb  in  the  act  of  copulation  ;  and  then,  v/hile  the  pas- 
sage is  repleted  with  spirit  and  vital  blood,  it  becomes  more 
istrait  for  embracing  the  yard  ;.and  as  touching  the  conveni- 
ence of  erection,  it  is  ''vo-fold,  first,  if  the  neck  of  the  womb 
v.'as  not  erected,  the  a  d  could  have  no  convenient  passage 
to  the  womb:  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  hinders  any.  da- 
mage that  may  happen  through  the  violent  concussion  of  the 
yard  in  the  time  of  copulation. 

And  as  for  those  vessels  that  make  their  way  through  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  their  oftice  is  to  replenish  it  with  blood 
and  spirits,  that  so  as  the  moisture  consumes  by  the  heat 
contracted  in  copulation,  it  may  by-those  vessels  be  renewed  ; 
but  their  chief  business  is  to  convey  nourishment  to  the 
womb. 

The  womb  has  many  properties  attributed  to  it ;  and  the 
lirst  is  the  retention  of  the  seed,  as  the  ancients  speak,  or  of 
the  fo2Cundated  egg,  as  others  wo-ald  have  it ;  and  this  pro- 
perty is  called  conception  ;  and,  in  the  second  place  to  nou- 
rish and  cherish  it,  till  narure  has  framed  the  child,  and  brought 
it  to  perfection  ;  and,  thirdly,  it  worketh  very  strenaousiy  in 
sendiag  forth  the  birth,  when  the  time  of  its  remaining  there 
is  expired,  at  which  time  it  stretcheth  fo-.h  itself  in  a  v.  ry 
wonderful  manner. 

The  use  of  the  preparing  vessels  is  to  convey  the  blood  to 
'he  testicles,  part  of  vvliicb  is  spent  in  tlie  nourishment  of 
them,  and  the  production  of  those  little  bladders  (in  all  things 
resembling  eggs)  through  which  the  preparing  vesse-s  run, 
and  are  obliterated  in  them  ;  this  is  done  by  tr.e  arieries :.  and 
as' for  the  veins,  th^^r  office  is  to  bring  back  wiiat  blojd  re- 
JTianis  froi'n  tb.-  "if^'resaid  uses. 

These  vessels  (as  we  h:rve  already  said)  are  more  ihort  in 
women  than  in  meii,  by  reason  of  their  nearness  to  the  ?tone;-> ;. 
which  defect  is  suiiitieriLiy  repaired  by  the  m^ny  winJii^gs 
^.nd  turnings  to  which  they  are  subject,  dividing  themselves 
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in  the  middle  way  into  two  branches,  though  not  of  equal 
bigness,  for  one  is  greater  than  the  other. 

The  stones  in  women  are  of  that  use,  that  if  they  are  de- 
fective, the  work  of  generation  ceases  ,  for  though  (accord- 
ing to  the  modern  opinion)  those  little  bladders,  which  are  on 
their  outward  superfice,  contain  nothing  of  seed,  yet  they 
contain  several  eggs,  (uncertain  as  to  their  number,  though 
generally  about  twenty)  one  of  which  eggs  being  impregnat- 
ed with  the  spiritous  part  of  man's  seed  in  the  act  of  coitign, 
descends  into  the  womb,  and  in  the  time  nature  has  appoint- 
ed becomes  a  living  child. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  use  and  action  of  the 
genitals  in  the  act  of  generation,  I  shall  now  shew  you  the 
opinion  of  both  ancient  and  modern  writers  touching  the  wo- 
man's contributing  seed,  for  the  formation  of  the  child,  as 
well  as  the  man,  which  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  but 
is  denied  by  our  modern  inquirers  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 

Though  it  is  apparent  (say  the  ancients)  that  the  seed  of 
man  is  the  principal  efficient,  and  beginning  of  action,  mo- 
tion, and  generation,  yet  that  the  woman  affords  seed,  and 
contributes  to  the  procreation  of  the  child,  is  evident  from 
hence,  that  the  woman  has  seminal  vessels,  which  had  been 
given  her  in  vain,  had  she  wanted  seminal  excrescence ;  but 
bince  nature  doth  nothiiig  in  vain,  it  must  be  granted  they 
were  made  for  the  use  of  procreation,  and  fixed  in  their  pro- 
per places  to  operate  and  contribute  virtue  and  efficacy  to  the 
seed  ;  and  this,  say  they,  is  farther  proved  from  hence,  that 
if  women  at  the  years  of  maturity  use  not  copulation  to  eject 
their  seed,  they  often  fall  into  strange  diseases,  as  appears  by 
young  women  and  virgins  ;  and  it  is  also  apparent  that  wo- 
men are  never  better  pleased  than  when  they  are  orten  satisfi- 
ed this  way  ;  which  argues  the  pleasure  and  delight  they  take 
therein  ;  which  pleasure  and  delight  they  say  is  double  in 
women  to  Vv'hat  it  is  in  men ;  for  as  the  delight  of  men  con- 
■Sists  during  copulation  chiefly  in  the  ejection  of  the  seed,  so 
Women  are  delighted  bc.^th  by  the  ejection  of  their  own  and 
the  reception  of  the  man's. 

But  againjij  all  this  our  modern  writers  affirm,  that  the  an- 
cients were  very  erronecus  :  forasnuich  as  the  testicles  in  wo- 
men do  not  afford  see.-!,  but  are  two  eggs,  like  those  of  fowls 
or  other  creatures,  neither  havv  they  any  such  office  as  those 
of  men,  but  are  indeed  an  ovarium  or  recep'acie  fur  eggs; 
wherein  the^^e  eggs  are  nourished  by  the  sanguinary  vcs.seis 
dispersed  thrc/U^/n  ;hein  ;  pihI  from  thence  one  or  nrrt  (as 
they  arc  foeciintin'ted  by  the  man's  seed) are  coirvcreci  i'".t<  ,:,e 
womb  by  the  oviuuctc ;  asid  the  rruih  of  ihi^;,  say  tl'ey  is 
so  plain,  that  if  you  boil  them,  their  liquor  wiil  have  the 
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same  tasle,  colour  and  consistency,  with  the  eggs  of  birds  ; 
and  if  any  object  that  they  have  no  shells,  we  answer,  that 
signifies  nothinrr,  for  the  eggs  of  fowls,  while  they  are  in  the 
ovary,  nay,  afvcr  they  are  fallen  into  the  uterus,  have  no  lihell ; 
and  though  they  have  one  when  they  are  laid,  yet  it  is  no  more 
than  a  fence  which  nature  hath  provided  for  tnem  against  out- 
ward injuries,  they  being  batched  without  the  body  ;  but 
those  of'  women  being  hatched  within  the  body,  have  no  need 
of  any  other  fence  than  the  womb. 

And  they  further  say,  there  are  in  the  generation  of  the  fce- 
tus,  or  conception,  or  young  one,  two  principles,  active  and 
passive  ;  the  active  is  the  man's  seed  elaborated  in  the  testi- 
cles out  of  the  arterial  blood  and  animal  apir'ts  ;  the  passive 
principle  is  the  ovum,  or  egg:,  impregnated  by  the  man's 
seed  :  for  to  say  that  a  woman  has  true  seed  is,  they  say,  er- 
roneous. But  the  manner  of  conception  is  thus  :  the  mosfe 
spiritons  par^  of  the  man's  seed  in  the  act  of  copulation 
reaches  up  to  the  ovarium,  or  tesiicles  of  the  woman,  which 
contain  divers  eggs,  (sometimes  more,  sometimics  fewer,)  im- 
pregnates one  of  them,  which  beirig  conveyed  by  the  oviducts 
to  the  bottom  of  the  womb,  preseritly  begins  to  swell  oigges 
and  bigger,  and  driviks  in  the  moisture  that  is  plentifiriiy  sent 
thither,  after  the  same  manner  that  seeds  in  the  ground  suck 
the  fefii-e  moisture  there-.>f  to  make  *hem  sprout. 

But  notwithstanding  aVi  this,  Culpepper,  in  his  Directory 
for  Mld-ivimes-i  positively  afh ims,  that  the  testicles  or  stones 
of  a  'woman  are  for  the  generation  of  seed  ;  in  the  act  of  co- 
pul  ition  the  v/oman  emuts  the  seed  as  well  as  the  man  ;  and 
he  3 ays,  that  to  deny  it  is  both  against  reason  and  experience, 
1  will  not  undertake  to  determine  the  controversy,  but  leave 
the  rea^^rr  to  ju  }ge  for  himself,  and  proceed  (having,  accord- 
iiig  ro  the  cubtorn  of  England,  given  the  wom.cn  the  prefer*-^ 
z'^'Zt)  to  describe  the  organs  of  generation  in  man  ;  fo  al- 
though the  womb  be  the  field  of  generation,  yet  there  will 
be  no  increase  till  the  seed  of  man  (as  the  principal  efficient 
in  generation)  be  sown  therein. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Description  of  the  Jnsfvinncnts  or  Organs  of  Ge- 
neration in  Man. 

'HE  penis  or  yard  of  the  man,  (being  the  principal  instrri- 
ment  of  generation)  is  called  so  from  its  hanging  with- 
out the  belly ;  and  it  consists  of  skin,  tendons,  veins,  arte- 
ries, sinews,  and  great  ligaments,  and  rs  long  and  round  ; 
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and  is  orciained  by  nature  both  for  the  passage  of  the  urinej 
and  the  conveying  of  the  seed  into  the  matrix.  It  hath  some 
parts  common  with  it  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  the  skin  and 
the  membrana  carnosa^  or  fleshy  membrane  ;  and  some  parts 
A  has  peculiar  t-o  itself,  as  the  two  nervous  bodies ;  the  sep- 
tum, the  uretkrat  gv  glands^  the  four  muscles,  and  the  vessels. 

The  skin,  which  the  Latins  call  mtisi  is  full  of  pores,  through 
v/hich  the  sweat  and' fuliginous  or  sooty  black  vapours  of  the 
third  concoction  (which  concocts  the  blood  into  flesh)  pass 
cut :  the  pores  are  very  many  and  thick,  but  hardly  visible 
to  the  eye,  and  when  the  yard  stands  not  it  is  flaggy;  but 
when  it  stands  it  is  stiff;  this  skin  is  very  sensible,  because 
the  nerves  concur  to  make  up  its  being. 

The  carnis  7nembrana^  or  fleshy  skin,  is  so  called  because 
it  lieth  between  the  flesh,  and  passeth  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  underneath  the  fat,  and  sticks  close  to  the  muscles,  not 
that  there  is  any  fat  in  the  yard,  only  a  fev\^  superficial  veins 
and  arteries  pass  between  the  former  skin  and  this,  which, 
when  the  yard  stands,  are  visible  to  the  eye.  These  are  the 
parts  common  both  to  the  yard  and  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Now  I  will  speak  of  the  parts  peculiar  to  itself;  and,  first, 
of  the  two  nervous  bodies. 

The  two  nervous  bodies  are  surrounded  with  a  thick,  white, 
nervous  membrane;  but  are  spungy  within,  and  full  of  black 
biogd ;  the  spungy  substance  of  the  inward  part  of  it  seems 
lo  be  woven  together  like  a  net,  and  consists  of  innumerable 
veins  and  arteries  ;  the  black  blood  contained  therein  is  very 
full  of  spirits,  and  the  desire  of  copulation  adds  heat  to  them, 
v/hich  causeth  the  yard  to  stand  ;  and  the  hoilov/  spungy  in- 
termixture or  weaving  was  ordained  on  purpose  to  hold  the 
heat  or  venereal  spirits,  that  the  yard  may  not  fall  before  it 
has  done  its  work  ;  these  two  side  ligaments  of  the  yard, 
where  they  are  thick  aim  round,  spring  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  share  bone,  arid  at  their  beginning  are  separated  the 
one  from  the  otiier,  and  resemble  a  pair  of  horns>  or  the  let- 
ter Y,  where  the  urethra,  that  is,  the  common  channel  of 
urine  and  seed^  passeth  between  them. 

The  septum  is  in  substance  white  and  nervous,  and  sin- 
ewy, and  its  office  is  to  uphold  the  two  side  ligam^ents  and 
the  urethra. 

The  uiret!r.Ti  is  in  substance  sinewy,  thick,  soft,  and  loose, 
like  to  that  of.  the  s:de  ligaments  before  mientioned.  It  be- 
gins at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  so  passeth  to  the  glands  : 
in  the  beginning  of  it  are  three  holes,  one  in  the  midst,  which 
is  largest  and  receives  the  urine  into  it ;  the  other  tv.'o  are 
smaller,  which  are  sent  by  each  seminal  vessel  to  it,  by  which 
it  receives  seed. 
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The  muscles  of  the  yard  are  four,  two  on  each  side,  NG\r 
-a  muscle  is  an  instrument  of  voluntaiy  motion,  without  which 
no  part  of  the  body  can  move  itself;  it  consists  of  fibrous 
flesh  to  make  up  its  body,  of  nerves  for  its  sense,  oiF  veins 
for  its  nourishment,  of  arteries  for  its  vital  heat,  of  a  mem.- 
brane  or  skin,  to  knit  together  and  to  distinguish  one  muscle 
from  another  ;  one  of  each  side  is  shorter  and  thicker  than 
the  other,  and  their  use  is  to  erect  the  yard  and  make  it  stand, 
and  are  therefore  called  erectors  ;  the  other  are  longer  and 
smaller,  and  their  office  is  to  dilate  and  open  the  lower  part 
of  the  urethra,  or  channel,  both  for  making  water  and  void- 
ing the  seed ;  and  these  are  called  accelerators. 

The  glands  is  the  extreme  part  of  the  yard ;  is  soft,  and  of 
an  exquisite  feeling,  by  reason  of  the  thinness  of  the  skin 
wherewith  it  is  covered.  It  is  covered  with  the  pr^piitium, 
or  foreskin,  which  the  jews  were  commanded  to  cut  off  on 
the  eighth  day. 

The  skin  in  some  men  covers  the  top  of  the  yard  quite 
close,  but  in  others' it  doth  not ;  which  moving  up  and  down 
in  the  act  of  copulation,  brings  pleasure  both  to  the  man  and 
the  woman.  The  ligaments  by  which  the  prasputium  is  tied 
to  the  glands  is  called jO-^;z«w,  or  the  bridle. 

The  vessels  of  the  yard  are  veins,  nerves,  and  arteries ;  some 
veihs  and  arteries  pass  by  the  skin  and  are  visible  to  the  eye; 
others  p.iss  by  the  irward  part  of  the  yard,  the  arteries  being 
dispersed  through  the  body  of  the  yard,  exceeding  the  disper- 
sion of  the  veins,  for  the  right  artery  is  dispersed  to  the  left 
side  ;  it  hath  also  two  nerves,  tlie  lesser  of  which  is  bestow- 
ed on  the  skin,  the  greater  upon  the  muscles  and  body  of 
the  yard. 

Hriving  thus  described  the  yard,  I  shall  now  speak  of  the 
stones  or  testicles,  which  are  so  called  because  they  testify  or 
witness  for  hirn  that  has  theni  that  he  is  a  man.  Their  num- 
ber every  body  knows  to'  be  two  ;  their  substance  is  white, 
Soft  and  spungy  •  their  form  is  oval ;  but  their  bigness  is  not 
alike;  for  in  some  they  are  bigger  than  others:  each  stone 
hath  a  muscle,  because  they  pull  up  the  stones  in  the  act  of 
copulation,  that  so  the  vesi-els  being  slackened,  may  the  bet- 
ter void  tiie  crad. 

The  use  of  the  stones  is  to  convert  blood  and  spirit  into 
jse^d,  fcr  the  procreation  of  man,  and  to  add  strength,  heat 
and  courage  to  man  ;  as  appears  from  eunuchs,  who  having 
^Jpst  their  stones,  are  neither  so  hot,  strong,  nor  valiant  as 
other  men. 

To  the  upper  part  of  the  testicles  are  fixed  the  epidemes, 
or  pretests,  from  whence  arises  -vasa  deferentia,  ox  ejaculato- 
sia,  which  when  they  come  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  de^ 

Cc  2 
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posit  tlie  seed  in  the  vijcula  seminalesy  which  are  two,  eack 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  that  admit  the  seed  into  the  urethra, 
in  the  act  of  copulation ;  as  for  the  preparing  vessels,  they 
prepare  the  blood  and  vital  spirits,  and  carry  them  to  the 
testicles,  where  they  are  elaborated  into  seed :  I  have  spoken 
cf  them  in  the-ehapter  in  which  I  have  treated  of  the  genitals 
of  women  ;  and  sipce  they  differ  so  little  from  those  of  men, 
1  need  not  repeat  vv^hat  is  there  said. 


CHAP.  V. 

<f/  Conception ;  and  /ww  a  xeoman  may  know  wht- 
tlwr  she  hath  conceived  or  not ;  and  xi'hether  of  a 
Male  or  Female. 

*''I^HE  natural  instinct  that  nature  has  implanted  in  men  and 
A.  women  to  propagate  their  own  species,  puts  them  upon 
making  use  of  those  ways  that  nature  has  ordained  for  that 
end  ;  which,  after  they  have  made  use  of,  the  woman  many 
times  (through  ignorance  of  her  having  conceived,  or  want  of 
that  due  care  whith  she  ought  to  take,)  is  little  better  than  a 
murderer  cf  her  own  child,  though  she  intends  it  not :  for, 
after  conception,  finding  herself  not  well,  and  through  igno- 
rance, not  knowing  what  the  matter  is,  they  run  to  the  doc- 
tor, and  enquire  of  him  ;  and  he  knowing  nothing  but  what 
they  tell  him,  and  not  thinking  of  their  being  with  child,  gives" 
them  strong  cathartical  potions,  which  destroys  the  concep- 
tion. And  some  there  are,  that  out  of  a  foolish  bashful  coy** 
ness,  though  they  do  know  that  they  have  conceived,  yet 
will  not  confess  it,  that  they  might  be  instructed  to  order 
themselves  accordingly ;  those  that  are  so  coy  may  in  time 
learn  to  be  wiser  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  those  that  are  ignorant, 
I  shall  set  down  the  signs  of  conception,  that  women  may 
thereby  know  whether  they  have  conceived  or  not. 

Signs  of  Conception. 

IF  under  the  eye  the  vein  be  swelled,  that  is,  under  the 
tower  eye-lid,  the  veins  in  the  eyes  appearing  clearly,  and  the 
eye  something  discoloured :  if  the  woman  has  not  the  terms 
upon  her,  nor  watched  the  night  before,  you  may  certainly 
•oncHide  herto  be  with  child  ;  and  this  appears  most  plainly 
jus',  upon  her  conception  :  and  for  the  first  two  months  I 
never  knew  the  sign  to  fail. 

Keep  the  urine  of  the  woman  close  in  a  glass  three  day^ 
and  then  strain  it  thfough  a  fine  linen  cloth,  if  you  find  smal^ 
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living  creatures  In  it,  she  has  most  assuredly  conceived  with 
child  ;  for  the  urine  which  was  before  part  of  her  own  suV 
stance,  \^"ill  be  generated  as  well  as  its  mistress. 

A  coldness  and  chilness  of  the  outward  parts  after  copula- 
tion, the  heat  being  retired  to  make  conception. 

The  veins  of  the  breast  are  more  clearly  seen  than  they 
were  wont  to  be. 

The  tops  of  the  nipples  look  readder  than  formerly. 

The  body  is  weakened,  and  the  face  discoloured. 

The  be  ly  waxeth  very  fat,  because  the  womb  closeth  it* 
self  together  to  nourish  and  cherish  the  seed. 

If  cold  water  be  drunk,  a  coldness  is  felt  in  the  breasts. 

Loss  of  appetite  to  victuals,  sour  belchings,  and  exceeding 
weakness  of  stomach. 

The  breasts  begin  to  swell  and  wax  hard,  not  without  pain 
and  soreness. 

Wringing  or  griping  pains,  like  the  cramp,  happen  is  th^ 
belly,  about  the  navel. 

Divers  appetites  and  longings^  are  engendered. 

The  veins  of  the  eyes  are  clearly  seen,  and  the  eyes  seem 
something  discoloured,  as  a  looking  glass  will  shew  you.  This 
is  an  infallible  sign. 

The  excrements  of  the  guts  are  voided  painfully,  because 
the  wi-imb  swelling  thrusteth  the  guts  together. 

Take  a  handsome  green  nettle,  and  put  into  the  urine  of  the 
woman  ;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  remain  a  whole  night ;  if 
the  woman  be  with  child,  it  will  be  full  of  red  spots  on  the 
morrow  :  if  she  be  not,  it  will  he  blackish. 

There  are  several  other  rules  of  this  nature,  but  these  are 
the  best,  aed  some  of  them  seldom  fail. 

Now,  because  many  are  mighty  desirous  to  know  whether 
they  be  with  child  of  a  m.ale  or  female,  I  will,  in  the  next 
place,  lay  down  some  rules,  whereby  you  may  fonn  a  judg- 
ment in  that  case. 

Signs  of  a  Male  Child. 

THE  woman  breeds  a  boy  easier  and  with  less  pain  tha^ 
girls,  and  carries  her  burden  not  so  heavily,  but  is  more  nim- 
ble in  stirring. 

The  child  is  Srst  felt  by  her  on  the  right  side,  for  the  an- 
©ients  were  of  opinion  that  male  children  lie  on  the  right  side 
of  t\\e  womb.  The  woman  "when  she  riseth  up  from  a  chair 
doth  sooner  stay  herself  upon  her  right  hand  than  on  her  left^ 
The  belly  lies  rounder  and  higher  than  when  it  is  a  female. 
The  right  breast  is  more  plump,  and  harder  than  the  leftj 
and  the  right  nipple  redder. 
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The  colour  of  a  woman  is  more  clear,  and  not  so  swarthy 
as  when  she  conceives  a  girl. 

The  contrary  to  these  are  signs  of  the  conception  af  a  fe- 
male, and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  set  them  down. 

But  1  will  add  the  following  :  they  have  been  the  result  of 
illy  own  experience,  and  which  I  never  knew  fail. 

If  the  circle  under  the  woman's  eyes,  which  is  of  a  \yan 
blue  colour,  be  more  apparent  under  the  right  eye,  and  the 
veins  most  apparent  under  the  nght  eye,  and  much  discolour- 
ed, she  is  with  child  of  a  boy  ;  if  these  marks  be  most  appa- 
rent in  her  left  eye,  she  is  with  child  of  a  girl. 

Again  :  Let  her  milk  a  drop  of  her  milk  into  a  bason  of 
fair  water.',  if  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  it  drops,  round  in  a 
drop,  it  is  ;i  girl  she  is  with  child  of;  but  if  it  be  a  boy,  it 
will -spread,  and  swim  at  the  top.  This  I  have  often  tried, 
and  it  never  failed. 

But  before  I  make  an  end  of  this  chapter,  J  shall  lay  down 
some  rules  that  women  ought  to  observe  in  order  ^to  concep- 
tion, and  likewise  Vvbat  they  should  do  after  conception,  to 
prevent  miscarriage. 

What  Women  ought  to  observe,  in  order  to  Conception. 

WOMEN  that  are  desirous  to  have  children,  in  order 
thereunto  must  give  themselves  to  moderate  exercise;  for 
idleness  and  want  of  exercise  are  very  great  enemies  to  genera- 
tion work  ;  and  those  that  observe  it  shall  find  that  our  city 
dames,  who  live  high  and  do  nothing,  seldom  have  children, 
or  if  they  have,  they  seldom  live  ;  whereas  the  poor  women 
who  accustom  themselves  to  labour,  have  many  children,  and 
those  lusty.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  it,  if  we  consider  the 
benefit  that  arises  from  moderate  exercise  and  labour ;  for  it 
opens  the  pores,  quickens  the  spirits,  stirs  up  the  natural  heat, 
strengthens  the  body,  senses  and  spirits,  and  comforts  the 
limbs,  and  helps  nature  in  her  exercises,  of  which  the  pro- 
creation of  children  is  none  of  the  least. 

Next  to  moderate  exercise,  she  must  avoi3  all  manner  of 
discontent,  and  the  occasion  of  it ;  for  discontent  is  a  great 
enemy  to  conception ;  but  discontent  is  not  so  great  an  enemy 
to  conception,  but  contentment  and  quietness  of  mind  areas 
great  friends  to  it;  for  content  dilates  the  heart  and  arteries, 
whereby  the  vital  blood  or  spirit  is  sufficiently  distributed 
throughout  the  body:  and  thence  arise  such  affections  as 
please,  recreate  and  refresh  the  naturn  of  man  ;  as  hope,  joy, 
love,  gladness  and  mirth. 

Nor  does  it  only  comfort  and  stren^en  the  body,  but  al- 
so  the  operations  arid  imaginatfons  of^^.^iiind ;  for  all  agrees 
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that  the  imagination  cf  the  mother  works  forcibly  upon  the 
conception  of  the  child  ;  and  therefore  women  ought  to  take 
great  care  that  their  imagination  be  pure  and  clear,  that  their 
children  may  be  wel!  formed. 

Another  thing  that  women  ought  to  do  in  order  to  concep- 
tion, is  to  keep  the  womb  in  good  order ;  and  to  that  end, 
see  that  the  menstrues  ccme  down  as  they  ought  to-do;  if 
they  are  discoloured,  then  they  are  out  of  order,  but  if  the 
blood  comes  down  pure,  then  the  woman  vyjll  be  very  pro- 
per to  conceive  witli  child,  especially  if  they  use  copulation 
a  day  or  two  after  their  monthly  terms  are  stayed. 

Another  thing  a  woman  ought  to  observe  that  would  con- 
ceive is,  that  she  use  not  the  act  of  copulation  too  often :  for 
satiety  gluts  the  womb,  and  makes  it  unfit  to  do  its  office. 
There  are  two  things  that  demonstrate  this ;  one  is,  that  com- 
mon whores  (who  often  uee  copulation )  have  seldom  children  • 
the  other  is,  that  those  women  whose  husbands  have  been 
long  absent,  after  they  come  again,  conceive  very  quickly. 

And  then  let  the  time  of  copulation  be  convenient,  that  there 
may  be  no  fear  of  surprise,  for  fear  hinders  conception. 

And  then  let  the  time  of  copulation  be  natural,  and  not 
stirred  up  by  provocatives  :  and  observe  also,  that  the  great- 
er the  woman's  desire  of  copulation  is,  the  more  subject  she 
is  to  conceive. 

A  loadstone  carried  about  a  wom.an  causeth  not  only  cGii- 
Qeption,  but  concord  between  man  and  wife. 

Things  necessary  for  Women  to  observe  after 
ConceptioD- 

Y/OMEN  are  very  subject  to  miscarriages  in  the  tvvo 
first  months  after  conception,  because  then  the  ligaments  are 
wea.k,  and  sooner  broken.  To  prevent  which,  let  the  woman 
every  morning  drink  a  good  draught  of  sage  tea,  and  it  will 
do  her  abundance  of  good. 

But  if  signs  of  abortion  or  miscarriage  appear,  let  her  lay 
a  toast  dipped  in  tent,  in  case  muakadel  cannot  be  gotten,  to 
her  nayel,  for  this  is  very  good  ;  or  let  her  take  a  little  garden 
tansy,  and  having  bruised  it,  sprinkle  it  with  muskadel,  and 
apply  it  to  the  navel,  and  she  will  find  it  much  better.  Also,^ 
tansy  infused  in  ale,  like  sage  ale,  and  a  draught  drank  everv 
morning,  is  most  excellent  for  such  women  as  are  subject  to 
miscarriages:  also,  take  juice  of  tansy,  clarify  it,  and  boll  it 
lip  into  a  syrup,  wiih  t\vice  its  weight  in  sugar,  and  lei  a  wo- 
man take  a  spoonful  or  two  of  it ;  in  such  cases  it  -.viil  be^an 
excellent  preservative  against  miscarriages. 

Also  let  the  LezX  be  temperate,  sleep  moder?/:e,  avoiding 
watching,  and  immoderate  exercise,  vaih  di^  passionsj 
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loud  cl.-immirs,  aiid  filthy  smells;  and  let  her  abstain  from  all 
things  Avhich  may  provoke  either  the  urine  or  the  courses  ;  as 
alsvO  from  ail  sharp  and  windy  meats,  and  Ici  a  moderate  diet 
be  observed. 

If  the  excrements  of  the  gu's  be  retah^ed,  lenify  the  belly 
with  clysters  made  of  the  decoction  of  mallows,  violets,  with 
sugar  and  common  oil :  or  make  bro;  h  oF  barrage,  buglossj 
beets,  midlovvs,  and  take  therein  a  little  mar.na  :  but,  on  the 
Gontrary,  if  she  be  troubled  with  a  looseness  of  the  belly,  let 
it  not  be  stopped  without  the  judgment  of  a  physician,  for 
old  uterine  flaxes  have  a  m^alignant  quality  in  them,  which  must 
"fee  evacuated  and  removed  before  the  flux  be  stayed. 


CHAP.  VI. 

the  SiiZns  (yf  I}isinjiciLUCij  bif/i  in  Men  and  Wo- 
men. 

ITTAVING,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  treated  of  concep- 
JTJL  t  ion,  With  the  signs,  and  given  direcrijns  to  wc;raen 
both  before  and  after  concepcion,  I  y-ri-A,  lu  -h^/i  chapter,  treat 
©f  the  opposite  to  conception,  to  wi'^  Bayrrnncss^ 

If  it  is  a  blessing  to  have  cbi:dr>;n,  as  uiHlouh-edly  i^  isj  then 
certainly  barrenness  must  be  a  great  curse  :  and  indeed  in  holy 
writ  it  is  accounted  ;  and  iherelore  some  are  threatened  that 
they  shall  die  childless;  and  the  wife  s'f  J'acob,  even  his  be- 
loved Rachel,  cried  out  to  him,  Gl^ve  me  children  or  else  I  die. 
It  was  iiideed  a  passion-ite  expression,  and  feii  out  according 
to  !'er  words-— for  she  had  children,  and  died  in  child-bed. 
Bu''.  to  the  subject  in  hand,  which  is  barrenness. 

Barrenness  is  threefold,  to  wit,  either  natural,  or  acciden- 
tal, or  against  nature. 

Natn.r^j  barrenness  is  w^hen  a  woman  is  barren,  though  the 
instrumeaits  of  generation  are  perfect  both  in  herself  and  hus- 
band, and  no  preposterous  or  diabolical  course  used  to  cause 
it,  and  neither  age  nor  disease,  nor  any  natural  defect  hinder- 
ing, and  yet  the  woman  remains  naturally  barren  and  con- 
ceives not. 

Now  this  rn.iy  proceed  from  a  natural  cause  ;  for  if  the  man 
and  woman  be  of  one  complexion,  they  seldom  have  children, 
and  the  reason  is  clear:  for  the  u^nversal  course  of  nature  be- 
ing*formed  by  the  Almighty  cf  a  composition  of  contraries, 
cannot  be  increa-ed  h-y  a  composition  of  like?  -.and  thei-efore, 
if  the  constitution  of  the  woman  be  hot  and  dry  as  well  as 
^at  of  the  m..-in,  there  can  be  no  conception  ;  and  if,  on  thie 
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CDiitrary,  the  man  should  be  of  a  cold  and  moist  constitution,, 
as  well  as  the  woman,  the  effect  would  be  the  s?.me  :  and  this 
barrenness  is  pun-ly  natural.  The  only  way  to  help  i' ,  io  ror 
people  before  they  rnarry  to  obsefve  e::th  others  cons.iiu  tons 
and  complexions,  if  they  design  to  have  children  ;  ;•  clieir 
complexions  ar,d  constitutions  be  alike,  they  are  not  (it  to 
come  together:  for  discordant  natures  make  the  only  harmo- 
ny in  the  work  of  generation. 

Another  natural  cause  of  barrenness  is  want  of  love  between 
man  and  ivife.  Love  is  that  vital  principle  that  ought  to  ani- 
mate each  organ  in  the  act  of  generation,  or  else  it  will  be 
but  spiritless  and  dull:  for  if  their  hearts  be  not  united  in 
love,  how  should  their  seed  unite  to  cause  conception  ?  And 
this  is  sufficiently  evidenced,  in  that  there  never  follows  a 
conception  upon  a  rape ;  therefore,  if  men  and  women  de- 
sign to  have  children,  let  them  take  care  to  live  so,  that  their 
hearts  as  well  as  their  bodies  may  be  united,  or  else  they  may 
miss  of  their  expectations. 

A  third  cause  of  natrral  barrenness,  is  the  letting  of  vir- 
gins blood  in  the  arm  before  their  natural  courses  are  come 
down,  which  is  usually  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years 
of  their  age ;  sometimes  perhaps  before  the  thirteenth,  but 
never  before  the  twelfth.  And  because  usually  they  are  out 
of  order  and  indisposed  before  their  purgations  come  down, 
their  parents  run  to  the  doctor  to  know  what  is  the  matter, 
and  he  im.mediately  prescribes  opening  a  vein  in  the  arm,  see- 
ing it  was  fulness  of  blood  which  was  the  cause  offentling ; 
so  this  makes  her  well  at  present ;  and  when  the  young  virgin 
happens  to  be  in  the  same  disorder  again,  the  mother  straight 
runs  to  the  surgeon,  who  uses  the  same  remedy ;  by  these 
means  the  blood  is  diverted  from  its  proper  channels,  so  that 
it  comes  not  down  to  the  womb,  as  in  other  women,  whereby 
the  womb  dries  up,  and  tlie  woman  is  for  ever  barren.  The 
way  to  prevent  this  is,  to  let  no  virgin  blood  in  the  aitn  be- 
fore her  courses  come  down  :  but,  if  there  be  occasion,  let  it 
be  done  in  the  foot,  for  that  will  bring  the  blood  downwards, 
and  by  that  means  provoke  the  rnenstrues  to  come  down. 

Another  cause  of  natural  barrenness  is  the  debility  of  per- 
sons in  copulation.  If  persons  perform  not  that  act  with  all 
the  heat  and  ardour  chat  nature  requires,  they  may  as  Avell 
let  it  alone,  and  exp-ct  to  have  chiiJren  without  it :  for  fri^^i- 
dity  and  coldness  never  produces  conception.  Of  the  cure  of 
this  we  wi'I  speak  by  and  by,  after  T  have  spoken  of 

Accidental  Barrenness  :  which  is  what  is  occasioned  by  scfee 
morbific  matter  or  inriimily  upon  tlie  body  ei-ht-r  -sf  uie  man 
or  woman,  which  l>ei;:g  removed;,  they  become  fruitful.  And 
hence,  as  I  have  beibre  noted,  the  first  and  great  law  of  the 
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creation  was  to  increase  and  multiply-,  and  barrenness  is  the 
cl-rrr!  <>Dposition  to  that  law,  and  frustrates  the  end  of  our 
^11  :  and  it  is  so  great  an  atliicrion  to  many  to  be  wiih- 
uu-  children,  as  to  cause  man  and  wife  to  have  hard  thoughts 
of  v>ne  another,  each  party  thinking  the  cause  is  not  in  them  ; 
I  shall  here,  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  v;eJl  meaning  people, 
3tr  down  the  siev'S  R-;d  crj uses  of  insufficiency,  both  in  men 
a-^d  women  :  p;e:  filing  this  first,  that  when  people  have  not 
chiidrefi,  they  ir-!ist  not  presently  blame  either  party,  for  nei- 
ther may  be  in  the  fault,  but  perhaps  God  sees  it  not  good, 
for  reasons  best  i^nown  to  hiin,  to  give  them  any  ;  of  which 
we  have  divers  instances  both  in  sacred  and  prutane  history. 
And  although  the  Almighty,  in  the  productions  of  nature, 
works  by  n  tura!  means,  yet  where  he  withholds  his  bles- 
sings, natural  micans  are  ineffectual ;  for  it  is  his  blessing  that 
is  the  power  and  energy  by  which  nature  brings  her  produc- 
tions fjrth. 

Sig-ns  and  Causes  of  InsnfliciencY  in  Men. 

ONE  cause  m.ay  be,  some  viciousness  in  the  yard  ;  as  if 
the  same  be  crooked,  or  any  Hgaments  thereof  distorted  or 
broken,  whereby  the  ways  and  passages  through  which  the 
-seed  should  liow  come  to  be  stopped  or  vitiated. 

Another  cause  may  be  too  much  weakness  of  the  yard,  and 
tenderness  thereof,  so  that  it  is  not  strongly  enough  erected 
to  inject  the  seed  into  the  wom^b,  for  the  strength  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  yard  very  much  conduces  to  conception,  by  rea- 
son >)f  the  forcible  injection  of  the  seed. 

Also  if  the  stones  have  received  any  hml,  so  that  they  can- 
not e^jercise  their  power  in  producing  seed  ;  or  if  tliey  be  op- 
pressed with  any  inilammation  or  tumour,  orvv'ound  or  ulcere 
drawn  up  within  the  belly,  and  not  appearing  outwardly  :  these 
are  signs  of  insufficiency,  and  causes  of  barrenness. 

Alfo  a  man  may  be  barren  by  reason  of  the  defect  of  hig 
seed  :  as,  first,  if  he  cast  forth  no  seed  at  all,  or  less  in  sub- 
stance than  is  needful ;  or,  secondly,"if  the  seed  be  vicious 
?.vid.  unftt  for  generation,  as  on  the  one  side  it  happens  in  bo- 
dies that  are  gross  and  fat,  the  matter  of  it  being  defective; 
and  on  the  other  hand  too  much  leanness,  or  continued  wast- 
ing: and  consumption  of  the  body  destroys  the  seed,  nature 
tin-ning  all  the  matter  and  substance  thereof  into  nutriment 
for  the  body. 

"^oo  frequent  copulation  is  also  one  great  cause  of  barren- 
p.ess  in  men  ;  for  it  attracteth  the  seminal  moisture  from  the 
str;nes  before  it  is  sufficiently  prepared  and  concocted  ;  so  if 
awy  one  by  d^^Jiy  copuladon  do  exhaust  and  draw  out  all  the 
^noisture  of  his  seed,  thea  do  the  stones  draw  the  moist  hu 
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inours  fi'om  the  sup^or  veins  unto  themselves ;  and  so  hav- 
ing bat  little  blood  in  them,  they  are  forced  of  necessity  to 
cast  it  out  raw  and  unconcocte^ ;  thus  the  stones,  violently 
deprived  of  the  moistiirebf  their  veins,  attract  the  same  from 
the  odier  superior  veins,  arid  the  superior  veins  from  all  the 
other  parts  of  ihe  body  for  their  proper  nourishment,  there- 
by depriving  the  body  of  its  vital  spirits;  and  therefore  no 
wonder  that  those  who  uSe  immoderate  copulation  are  weak 
in  their  bodies,  seeing  their  whoie  body  is  thereby  deprived 
of  its  best  and  purest  blood,  an.d  also  of  the  vital  spirits,  in^ 
somuch,  that  many  who  have  "been  too  much  addicted  to  that 
pleasure,  hare  killed  themselves  in  the  very  act;  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  if  such  liriconcocted  and  undigested  seed 
be  unfit  for  generation. 

Gluttony  and  drunkenness,  and  other  excesses,  do  also 
much  hinder  men  from  fruitfulnesSj  and  make  them  unfit  for 
generation. 

But  amongst  other  causes  of  barrenness  in  men,  thivS  also 
is  one  that  makes  them  barren,  and  almost  of  the  nature  of 
euKuchs,  and  that  is,  the  incision  or  cutting  of  the  veins  be- 
hind the  eai's,  which,  in  case  of  distempers,  is  oftentimes 
done ;  for,  according  to  the  opinion  or  most  physicians  and 
anatomists,  the  sbed  flows  from  the  brain  by  those  veins  be- 
hind the  ears,  niore  than  fi-pm  any  other  part  of  the  body ; 
from  whence  it  is 'very  probable,  that  the  transmission  of  the 
seed  is' hindered  by  the  ciitting  of  the  vem's  beliind  the  ears, 
so  that  It  Cfanifbt^'descerid  at'all  to  the  testicles,  or  comes  thi- 
ther very  crude  and  raw.-r-And  chusmuch  for  the  signs  and 
causes  of  barrenness  in  men. 

Signs  and  Causes  of  Insuiliciency,  or  BaiTenness,  in 

Women. 

ALTHOtJ'GH  thefe  Ire  many'  causes  of  barrenness  in 
women,  yet  the  chief  and  principal  are  intiernai,- respecting 
either  the  privy  parts  of  the  Womb,  the  Sjeed,  or  the  menstra- 
bus  blood.  '    ,     "' 

Therefore  Hippocrkte^  jsaith,(spe;aking  of  the  easy  or  dif- 
ficult conception  in  women)  the  first  consideiation  is  to  be 
bad  of  their  species,  for  little  women  are  more  apt  to  conceive 
than  great ;  slender  thaiii  gross  ;  white  and  fair  than  , ruddy 
and  high  coloured ;  black  than  pale  and  >van  :  those  who  have 
theil-  veins  conspicuous  are  more  npt  than  others;  but  to  be 
very  fleshy  is  evil ;  to  have  great  swelling  breasts  is  good. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  monthly_purgations, 
whether  they  have  them  duly  every  morirh,  or  whetuer  "ihey 
fiov%^  plentifully,  are  of  a  good  colour,  and  whether  they  have 
them  equally  every  month ;  for  so  they  ought  to  be. 

Dd 
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Then  the  wptnb  or  place  of  conception  is  to  be  considered  5 
it  ought  to  be  clean  and  sound,  dry  and  soft,  neither  retract- 
ed, nor  drawn  up,  nor  prone,  nor  descending  downward, 
nor  the  mouth  thereof  turned  awry,  nor  too  close  shut.  But 
to  speak  more  particularly. 

The  first  parts  to  be  spoken  of  are  ths  pudenda,  or  privi- 
ties, and  the  womb  ;  what  parts  are  shut  and  inclosed,  either 
by  natnre,  or  against  nature ;  and  from  hence  such  women  are 
called  imperforate ;  for  in  some  women  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  continues  compressed,  or  closed  up,  from  the  time  of 
their  birth  until  the  coming  down  of  their  courses ;  and  then, 
on  a  sudden,  when  their  terms  press  forward  to  purgation, 
they  are  molested  with  great  and  unusual  pains ;  some  of 
these  break  of  their  own  accord ;  others  are  dissected  and 
opened  by  physicians ;  others  never  break  at  all,  and  then  it 
brings  death. 

All  these  Aetius  particularly  handles,  shewing  that  the  womb 
is  shut  three  manner  of  ways,  which  hinders  conception  ;  and 
the  first  is,  when  the  lips  of  the  pudenda  grow  or  cleave  to- 
other; the  second  is,  when  there  are  certain  membranes 
growing  in  the  middle  part  of  the  matrix  within  ;  the  third 
is,  when  (though  the  lips  and  bosom  of  the  pudenda  may  ap- 
pear fair  and  open)  the  mouth  of  the  womb  may  be  quite  shut 
up  ;  all  which  are  occasions  of  barrenness,  in  that  they  hinder 
both  the  use  of  man,  the  monthly  courses,  and  conception. 

But  amongst  all  the  causes  of  barrenness  in  women  the  great- 
est is  in  the  womb,  which  is  the  field  of  generation  ;  and  if 
the  field  be  corrupted,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  fruit,  let  it 
be  never  so  well  sown  ;  for  it  may  be  unfit  for  generation,  by 
reason  of  the  many  distempers  to  which  it  is  subject ;  as  for 
instance,  overmuch  heat,  and  overmuch  cold ;  for  women 
whose  wombs  are  too  thick  and  cold  cannot  conceive,  be- 
cause coldness  extinguisheth  the  natural  heat  of  the  human 
seed. 

Immoderate  moisture  of  the  womb  also  destroys  the  seed 
of  man,  and  makes  it  ineffectual,  as  corn  sown  in  fens  and 
marshes ;  and  so  doth  overmuch  dryness  of  the  womb,  so  that 
the  seed  perisheth  for  want  of  nutriment. 

Immoderate  heat  of  the  womb  is  also  a  cause  of  barren- 
ness ;  for  it  scorcheth  up  the  seed,  as  corn  sown  in  the  licat 
and  drought  of  summer :  for  immoderate  heat  hurts  all  the 
parts  of  the  body,  and  no  concjeption  can  live  to  be  nourish- 
ed in  that  woman. 

Also,  when  unnatural  humours  are  engendered  ;  as  too 
much  phlegm,  tympanies,  wind,  water,  worms,  or  any  such 
evil  humours,  abounding  contrary  to  nature,  it  causes  bar^ 
Tenness,  as  does  also  the  terms  not  coming  down  in  due  or- 
^er,  as  I  have  already  said. 
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A  woman  may  also  have  other  accidental  causes  of  barren- 
ness, (at  least  such  as  may  hinder  her  conception)  as,  sudden 
frights,  anger,  fear,  griefs,  an.i  perturbation  of  mind ;  too 
violent  exercise,  as  leaping,  dancing,  running,  and  the  like, 
after  copulation.  But  I  will  now  add  some  signs  whereby 
those  things  may  be  known. 

If  the  cause  of  barrenness  be  in  the  man  through  over  much 
heat  in  his  seed,  the  woman  may  easily  feel  that  iu  receiv- 
ing it. 

If  the  nature  of  the  womb  be  too  hot,  and  so  unfit  for  con- 
ception, it  will  appear  by  having  her  terms  very  little,  and 
their  colour  inclining  to  yellowness ;  she  is  also  very  hasty, 
choleric  and  crafty,  her  pulse  beats  very  swift,  and  she  is  ve^ 
ry  desirous  of  copulation. 

If  you  would  know  w^hether  the  fault  lies  in  the  man  or 
woman,  sprinkle  the  man's  urine  upon  one  lettuce  leaf,  and 
the  woman's  upon  another,  and  that  which  dries  away  fii:$t 
is  unfruitful. 

Also  take  five  wheat  corns,  and  seven  beans,  put  them  in- 
to an  earthen  pot,  and  let  the  party  make  water  therein  j  let 
this  stand  seven  days,  and  i£  in  that  time  they  begin  to  sprout, 
tiien  the  party  is  fruitful ;  but  if  they  sprout  not,  then  the 
party  is  barren,  whether  it  be  man  or  woman:  this  'a  a  cer- 
tain sign. 

There  are  some  that  make  this  experiment  of  a  woman'« 
fruitfulness. 

Take  myirh,  red  storax,  and  some  such  odoriferous  things, 
and  make  a  perfume  of  it,  which  let  the  woman  receive  into 
the  neck  of  the  womb  through  a  funnel ;  if  the  woman  feels 
the  smoke  ascend  through  the  bodyj:o  her  nose,  then  she  is 
fruitful,  otherwise  barren. 

vSome  also  take  garlic,  and  beat  it,  and  let  the  woman  be  on 
her  back  upon  it,  and  if  she  feels  the  scent  thereof  to  her  nose^ 
it  is  a  sign  of  fruitfulness. 

Culpepper  and  others  also  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  iht 
fbllovv^mg  experiment. 

Take  i  handful  of  barley,  and  steep  half  of  it  in  the  urine 
of  the  man,  and  the  other  half  of  it  in  the  urine  of  the  wo- 
man, for  the  space  of  twenty-tour  hours,  and  then  take  it  out, 
and  set  it,  the  man's  by  itself,  and  the  woman's  by  itself;  set 
it  in  a  flower-pot  or  some  other  thing  where  you  may  keep  it 
dry  ;  then  water  the  man's  every  morning  with  his  own  urine, 
and  the  woman's  with  her's,  and  that  which  grows  first  is 
the  most  fruitful,  and  if  one  grows  not  at  all,  that  party  is 
naturally  barren. 

But  now,  having  spoken  enough  of  the  disease,  it  is  high 
time  to  assign  the  cure. 
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If  barrenness  proceedeth  from,  the  stoppage  of  the  meir- 
strues,  let  the  woman  sweat,  for  that  opens  the  parts,  and  the 
best  way  to  sweat  is  in  a  hot  house.    , 

Thert  let  fhe  womb  be  strengthened  by  drhiking  a  draught 
of  white  wine,  wherein  a  handful  of  stinking  arrack  first 
bruised,  has  been  boiled;  for  by  a  secret  magnetic  virtue  it 
strengthens" the  womb,  and  by  a  sympatheticquality  removes 
any  disease  thereof.  To  which  add  also  a  handful  of  ver- 
vain, which  is  very  good  to  strengthen  both  the  womb  and 
the  head,  which  are  commonly  affiicted  together  by  a  sym- 
pathy. 

Having  used  this  two  or  three  days,  if  they  come  not  down, 
take  of  calamirit,  penny-royal,  thyme,,  bettony,  dittany,  bur- 
net,  feverfew,  mugwprt,  sage,,  piony.  roots,  juniper  berries, 
half  a  handful  of  these,  or  so  many  of  them  as  can  be  got- 
ten ;  let  all  these  be  boiled  in  beer,  and  drank  for  her  ordinary 
drink. 

Take  one  part  of  gentian,  two  parts  of  centaury,  distil 
them  with  ale  in  an  alembic,  after  you  have  bruised  the  gen- 
tian roots,  and  infused  them  well.  This  water  is  an  admira- 
ble remedy  to  provoke  the  terms.  But  if  you  have  not  this 
water  in 'readiness,  take  a  dram  of  centauiy  and  half  a  dram 
of  gentian  roots,  beat  them  to  powder,  and  take  it  in  the 
morning  in  white  wine,  or  else  take  a  handful  of  centaury, 
and  half  a  handful  of  gentian  roots,  bruised-;  boil  it  in  pos- 
set-drink, and  drink  a  draught  of  it  at  night  going  to  bed. 
Seed  of  wild  navew,  beaten  to  powder,  and  a  dram  of  it  ta- 
ken in  the  morning  in  white  wine,  is  also  very  good.  But  if 
this  does  not  do,  you  must  let  her  bleed  in  the  legs.  And 
be  sure  you -administer  your  medicine  a  little  before  the  full 
moon,  or  between  the  new  and  full  moon,  but  by  no  means 
iu  the  wane  of  the  moon;  if  you  do,  you  Vv'ili  find  them  in- 
effectual. 

If  barrenness  proceeds  from  the  overpiowing  of  the  men- 
strue.'.,  then  strengthc-'a  the  womb,  as  you  were  taught  before, 
and  afterwards anoir.t  the  reins  of  the  back  v^ith  oil  of  roses, 
oil  of  myrtles,  or  oil  of  quinces  every  night,  and  then  wrap 
a  piece  of  wliite  bays  about  your  reins,  the  cotton  side  r  e'xt 
your  skin,  ?.nd  keep  the  same  always  to  it.  But  above  ai;,  I 
recommend  this  medicine  to  you:  Take  comfrey  leaves  or 
roots,  and  clown's  wound-wort,  of  each  one  hanund,  bruise 
them  weii,  and  boil  them  in  ale,  and  drink  a  good  draught 
of  it  every  now  and  then  ;  or  take  cassia,  cinnamon,  lignea, 
opium,  of  each  tv;o  drams  ;  myrrh,  white-pepper,  gaibanum, 
of  each  one  dram;  dissolve  the  gum  and  opium  in  white 
wine,  b(?at  the  rest  into  powder;  then  make  them  ii'to-pii'ts, 
by  mixi'^g  them  together  exactly,  and  let  the  patient  take  Uv© 
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pills  every  night  going  to  bed  ;  but  let  not  both  the  pills  ex- 
ceed fifteen  grains. 

If  b  »rrenness  proceed  from  a  flux  of  the  womb,  the  cure 
must  he  according  to  the  cause  producing  it,  or  which  the 
flux  proceeds  from,  which  may  be  known  by  its  signs  ;  for  a 
fax  of  the  womb  being  a  continue.]  distillation  from  it  for  a 
long  time  together,  the  colour  of  what  is  voided  shews  what 
humour  it  is  that  offends ;  in  some  it  is  red,  and  that  proceeds 
from  blood  putrefied;  and  in  some  it  is  yellow,  and  that  de- 
notes choler;  in  others  white  and  pale,and  that  denotes  phlegm. 
If  pure  blood  comes  out,  as  if  a  vein  was  opened,  some  cor- 
rosion or  gnawing  of  the  womb  is  to  Be  feared.  All  of  them 
are  known  by  these  signs. 

The  place  of  conception  is  continually  moist  with  the  ho- 
moLTrs,  the  face  is  coloured,  the  party  loaths  meat,  and 
breathes  with  difficulty :  the  eyes  much  swollen,  which  is 
sometimes  withpain.  If  the  offending  humour  be  pure  blood 
then  you  must  let  blood  in  the  arm,  a«d  the  cephalic  vein  is 
fittest  to  4riw  back  the  blood,  and  then  let  the  juice  of  com- 
frey  and  pi^antain  be  injected  into  the  vv'orab.  If  phlegm  be 
the  cause,  let  cinnamon  be  the  spice  used  in  all  her  meat  and 
drink;  and  let  her  take  a  little  Venice  treacle  or  mithridrite 
every  morning :  let  her  boil  burnet,  mugwort,  feverfew,  and 
vervain  in  all  broths.  Also  half  a  dram  of  myrrh,  taken  in  a 
morning,  is  ?n  excellent  reniedy  sgainst  this  malady.  If  cho- 
ler be  the  cause,  let  her  take  burrage,  rngloss,  red  roses,  en- 
dive, and  succory  roots,  lettuce  and  white  poppy  seed,  of 
£ach  a  handful ;  boil  these  in  white  wine  till  one  half  is  wast- 
ed; let  her  drink  half  a  pint  every  morning;  to  which  half 
pint  add  syrup  of  peach  flowers  and  syrup  of  chicory,  of  each 
one  ounce,  with  a  littie  rhubarb  ;  and  this  will  gently  purge 
her.  If  it  proceed  fi-om  putrefied  blood,  let  her  biood  in  the 
fo©t,  and  then  strengthen  the  womb,  as  I  have  directed  in 
stopping  the  menstrues. 

If  barrenness  be  occasioned  by  the  falling  out  of  the  Vv^ombj 
as  i:  sometimes  happer.': J  let  her  apply  swe^t  scents  to  her 
n./se,  such  as  civet,  gaibani.m,  storax,  calamitis,  wood  of 
a  oes,  and  such  other  things  asare  of  that  nature,  and  let  her 
lay  -i^ki'^g  things  to  the  womb,  such  as  assafoetida,  oil  ot 
amber,  or  the  smoke  of  their  own  hair,  bein^^'burnt ;  f.rthia 
is  C(  rtain,  that  the  womb  flies  from  all  stinking,  and  appiies 
to  all  svyeet  things.  But  the  most  infajfible  cure  in  thir^  case 
\s  this:  Take  a  common  burdock  leaf  (which  yon  rr;sy  keep 
dry  if  you  please  all  the  y^ar'  apply  this  to  her  head,  and  it 
will  draw  the  womb  downward.  But  seed  beaten  into  pow= 
4er  has  also  the  like  virtue ;  for  l;y  a  magnetic  power  it  draws 
the  wcmb  which  way  yqu  please,  according  as  it  is  applied . 

O  d  2     '"  '^:: 
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If  barrenness  proceeds  from  a  hot  cause,  let  the  party  take' 
whey  and  clarify  it,  then  boil  plantain  leaves  and  roots  in  it, 
and  drink  it  for  her  ordinary  drink.  Let  her  also  iDject  the 
juice  of  plantain  into  the  womb  with  a  syringe :  if  it  be  in 
winter,  when  you  cannot  get  the  juice,  make  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  the  roots  and  leaves  in  water,  and  inject  that  up  with 
a  syringe ;  but  let  it  be  blood  warm,  and  you  will  find  this 
medicine  of  great  efficacy.  And  further,  to  take  away  bar- 
renness proceeding  from  hot  causes,  take  often  conserve  of 
roses,  cold  lozenges  made  of  tragacanth,  the  confection  of 
tricantelia,  and  use  to  smell  camphire,  rose  water,  and  saun- 
ders.  It  is  also  good  to  breathe  the  basilica,  or  liver  vein, 
and  then  take  this  purge ;  take  electuarium  de  epithimo  de 
ftacco  rosarum,  of  each  two  drams  and  a  half,  elarified  whey 
four  ounces ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  take  it  in  the 
morning  fasting  ;  sleep  after  it  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
fast  four  hours  after  it ;  and  about  an  hour  before  you  eat  any 
thing,  drink  a  good  draught  of  whey.  Also  take  lily-water 
four  ounces ;  mandrogar  water  one  ounce ;  saffron  half  a 
scruple :  beat  the  saffron  to  powder,  and  mix  it  with  the 
waters,  and  drink  them  warm  in  the  morning  j  use  this  eight 
iays  together. 

Here  foUowe^h  some  excellent  Remedies  against  Bar- 
renness, and  to  cause  Fruirfulness. 

TAKE  broom  flowers,  smallage,  parsley  seed,  cummin, 
.»ugwort,  feverfew,  of  each  half  a  scruple;  aloes  half  an 
•unce ;  India  salt,  saffron,  of  each  half  a  dram,  beat  and 
mix  well  together,  and  put  it  into  five  ounces  of  feverfew 
water  warm,  stop  it  c'ose,  and  let  it  stand  and  dry  in  a  warm 
place:  and  thus  do  two  or  three  times,  one  after  another: 
then  make  each  dram  into  six  pills,  and  take  one  of  them 
every  other  night  before  supper. 

ji  confection  'very  good  against  barrenness.- — ^Take  pistachia, 
pingles,  eringoes,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  saffron  one  dram  ; 
iignum  aloes,  galingale,  mace,  caryophiiia,  balm,  flowers,  red 
and  white  behen,  of  each  four  scruples ;  shaven  ivory,  eae- 
$ia  bar,  of  each  tw  scruples ;  syrup  of  confected  ginger, 
tvv-elve  ounces ;  white  sugar,  six  ounces ;  decoct  all  these 
well  together  in  twelve  ounces  of  balm  water,  and  stir  it  well 
together,  then  put  to  it  of  musk  and  amber  each  half  a  scru- 
]Dle  :  take  thereof  the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg  three  times  a  day  % 
in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  before  noon,  .and  an  hour  after 
*upper. 

But  if  the  cause  of  barrev  -t  <^s,  either  in  man  or  woman,  be 
through  the  scarcity  or  dinJf  lion  of  the  natural  seed,  tb.tn 
tucb  tkings  arc  to  be  taken  asi  do  increase  the  seed,  and  in(^ite 
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•r  stir  up  venery  and  further  conception  ;  which  I  shall  here 
set  down,  and  so  conclude  this  chapter  of  barrenness. 

For  ihis,  yellow  rape  seed  baked  m  bread  is  very  good  :  al- 
so young  fat  Besh,  not  too  much  salted  ;  also  saffron,  and 
tails  of  stincus,  and  long  pepper  prepared  in  wine  ;  let  such 
persons  eschew  also  sour,  sharp,  doughy,  and  slimy  meats, 
long  sleep  after  meat,  surfeiting  and  drunkenness  ;  and,  as 
much  as  they  can,  keep  themselves  from  sorrow,  grief,  vex- 
ation, and  care. 

These  things  following  increase  natural  seed  and  stir  up  to 
venery,  and  recover  the  seed  again  when  lost,  viz.  eggs,  milk, 
rice  boiled  in  milk,  sparrows  brains,  flesh,  bones  and  all :  the 
stones  and  pizzles  of  bulls,  bucks,  rams,  and  boars;  also, 
cock-stones,  lamb-stones,  partridge's,  quail's,  and  pheasant's 
-eggs  ;  and  this  is  an  undeniable  aphorism,  that  whatsoever  any 
creature  is  addicted  unto,  they  move  or  incite  the  man  or  wo 
man  that  eats  them  to  the  like  :  and  therefore  partridges, 
quails,  sparrows,  &c.  being  extremely  addicted  to  venery, 
they  work  the  same  effect  in  those  men  and  women  that  eat 
them.  Also  take  notice,  that  in  what  part  of  the  body  the 
feculty  which  you  would  strengthen  lies,  take  the  same  part 
of  the  body  of  another  creature  in  whom  the  faculty  is  strong 
for  a  medicine.  As,  for  instance,  the  procreative  faculty  lies 
in  the  testicles  ;  therefore  cock-stones,  lamb-stones,  &c.  are 
proper  to  stir  up  venery.  I  will  also  give  you  another  general 
rule ;  creatures  that  are  fruitful,  being  eaten,  make  them  fruit- 
ful that  eat  them  ;  as  crabs,  lobsters,  piawns,  pigeons,  &c. 

Authors  have  set  down  several  wayis  for  the  prevention  of 
fearrenness  ;  to  carry  the  herb  St.  John's  wort  about  them  > 
which  for  that  cause  was  called  by  the  ancients,  /uga  demo- 
num,  or  the  devil  driver.  Also,  to  carry  a  loadstone  about 
them,  was  accounted  a  great  preservative  ;  as  likewise  a  plais- 
ter  of  St.  John's  wort  laid  to  the  reins  ;  and  lastly,  the  heart 
of  a  turtle  dove  carried  about  them ;  but  these  are  only  for 
prevention.  But  you  will  say,  how  if  prevention  comes  too 
late,  and  the  mischief  be  done  already,  then  the  man  cannot 
give  his  due  benevolence ;  must  the  poor  man  remain  helpless^ 
and  the  gqod  woman  go  without  what  she  is  married  for  ? 
No,  there  is  help  even  in  this  case  also,  and  the  cure  is  easy  : 
which,  though  the  reader  may  scruple  to  believe,  yet  it  has 
been  tried  and  found  effectual :  it  is  no  more  than  this,  let  the 
man  only  make  water  through  his  wife's  weddiug  ring,  and 
the  inchantment.  will  be  broke  ;  and  thy^  \yt\t  piece  of  witch- 
craft is  made  to  drive  out  another.  But  1  wiii  here  put  acC- 
riod  to  this  chapter. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  PlcQMire  m}4  Ad^antaf^.e  of  ^farriage  ;  of 
thr  2;niproprielij  of  liiieiin.'d  A/.ai.i^/i^s  ;  and  the 
Tuinoiis  EjTects  of  imlaTcfid  Love. 

ITTE  have  hitheilo  been  treating  of  tbegeiierAtion  of  man, 

r  V  which  is  effected  by  man  and  woman  in  the  act  of 
coition  or  copulation.  But  this  can  be  no  ways  lawfully  done 
but  by  those  who  are  joined  together  in  wedlock,  according 
to  the  institution  of  the  Creator  in  paradise,  when  he  first 
brought  man  and  woman  together :  which  being  so.  it  neces- 
sarily leads  us  to  treat  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  a 
•married  life. 

And  sure  there  is  none  that  reasonably  question  the  plea» 
sure  and  advantage  of  a  married  life,  but  that  does  reflect 
upon  ils'author,  of  the  time  and  place  of  its  institution.  The 
author  and  institutor  of  marriage  was  no  other  than  the  great 
Lord  of  the  whole  universe,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
\Vhoe.e  wisdom  is  infinite,  and  therefore  knew  what  was  best 
for  us,  and  whose  goodness  is  equal  to  his  wisdom,  and  there- 
fore insrituted  mairiage  as  what  was  best  for  the  man  whom 
he  had  buc  just  created,  and  whom  he  looked  upon  as  short 
of  that  complete  happiness  which  he  had  designed  liim  whilst 
he  vvr,^  aione,  and  had  not  tiie  helpmate  provided  for  him. 
The  time  of  its  institution  is  no  less  remarkable ;  it  was  whilst 
our  first  parents  were  clothed  with  that  virgin- purity  and  in- 
B:;cence  in  which  they  were  created ;  it  was  at  a  time  where- 
in they  had  a  blessed  and  uninterrupted  converse  and  com- 
munion with  theii^reat  Creator  ;  and  were  complete  in  all 
the  perfections  both  of  mind  and  body,  being  the  lively  im- 
age of  Him  that  created  them  ,  it  was  at  a  time  when  they 
cou:d  curiously  survey  the  several  incomparable  beauties  and 
perfections  of  each  other  without  sin,  and  knew  not^vhat  it 
was  to  lust ;  it  was  at  this  happy  time  the  Almighty  divided 
Adam,  from  himself,  and  of  a  crooked  rib  made  him  an  help- 
mate for  him  ;  and  by  iMslituting  marriage,  united  him  unto 
himself  again  in  vivdh<)ck's  sacred  bd^idi .  And  this  must  needs 
speak  very  highly  in  commendation  of  a  manied  ii^t. 

But  we  have  yet  considered  only  the  time ;  now  let  us  con- 
sider next  what  pbce  it  was  wherein  at  first  this  marriage 
knot  was  tied,  a-;  1  we  shall  find  that  the  place  was  Paradise, 
a  place  fovait^d  bv  the  gre:4t  Creator  for  delight  and  pleasure; 
and  in  our  usual  dialect,  n-hen  we  would,  ^ew  the  highest 
satisfaction  we  take,  and  ^'v;q  the  greatest  commendation  to 
a  place,  we  can  ascend  no  higher  than  to  affirm  it  was  like  a 
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Paradise.  Thereare  tnan^  ciiridifs=  delicacies  and  delights  to 
please  the  eye  and  charm  the  ear  in  the  gardens  of  princes  and 
«oblemcnv-biit  Paradise  did  certainly  outdo  them  all ;  the  sa- 
cred Scripture  giving  of  it  this  high  encomium,  it  was  plea- 
sant as  the  garden  of  God.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  Paradise, 
the  centre  of  delight  and  happiness,  that  Adam  was  unhappy 
while  in  a  single  state  ;  and  therefore  marriage  may  properly 
be -styled  the  Paradise  of  Paradise  itself. 

Ivvill  shew  you  the  love  of  a  good  wife  to  her  husband,  in 
an  iUustrious^  example' of  a  queen  of  our  own  nation. 

King  Edward  the  first,  making  a  Voyage  to  Palestine,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  whica  expedition  he  was 
v^ery  victorious  and  successful,  took  his  queen  along  with  him, 
who  willingly  accompanied  him  in  all  the  dangers  he  exposed, 
himself  to.  It  so  happeiied,.  that  after  several  victories  ob- 
tained, which  made  him  both  beloved  and 'feared,  he  was 
wounded  by  a  Turk,  vAth  a  poisoned  arrow,  which  ail  the 
king's  physicians  concicded  mortal,  unless  some  human  crea- 
ture would  suck  away  the  poisoned  Bloo^^  out  of  the  wouijd; 
at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  it  v/ould  be  the  death  of  those 
that  did  it  J  upon  'his  the  thing  was  proposed  to  several  of 
the  courtiers,  but  they  all  waved  tbii  dangerous  piece  of  loy- 
alty ;  and  as  well  as  they  pretended  to  love  the  king,  yet  lov- 
ed their  ov/n  lives  better;  and  therefore  with  a  compliment 
declined  it:  \vhich,  v/hen  the  noble  queen  perceired,  and  that 
the  king  must  die  for  want  of  such  kind  assistance,  she,  with 
a  braveness  worthy  of  herselfj  declared  she  was  resolved  to 
undertake  this  cure  herself,  and  venture  her  ovvn  life  to  save 
the  king  her  husband  :  and  so,  accordingly  sucked  the  poi- 
sonous matter  fi^om  the  wound,  and  thereby  saved  the  king  ; 
and  heaven,  which  had  inspired  her  with  that  generous  reso- 
lution., preserved  her  too,  as  a  reward  for  her  great  conjugal 
aiFection. 

.  But  thatvvhich  renders  marriage  such  a  mormo,  and  makes 
it  look  like  such  a  bugbear  to  our  modern  sparks,  are  those 
unhappy  consequences  that  too  often  atiend  it ;  for  there  are 
few  hut  see  what  inauspicious  torches  Hymen  lights  at  every 
wedding;  w^hat  unlucky  hands  link  in  the  weddiig  ring  :  no- 
thing but  fears  and  jars,  and  discontents  or  jealousies,  a  curse 
as  cruel,  or  else  bafrennes:^,  are  all  the  blessings  wliich  crc.v;n 
the  genial  bed.  But  it  is  not  man-iage  that  is  to  blame  fur 
this  :  these  things  are  only  the  effects  of  forced  and  unequal 
matches  ;  when  greedy  p;irents,  for  the  thirst  of  gold,  will 
match  a  daughter  that  is  scarce  seventeen,  to  an  o!d  miser 
that  is  above  threescore,  can  any  think  they  two  can  ever 
agree,  whose  inclinations  are  as'  difltrent  as  the  m.ontlis  of 
June  and  January.     This  makes  the  woman  (who  still  vvant-s. 
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a  husband,  for  the  old  miser  is  scarce  the  shadow  of  one)  ei- 
ther to  wish,  or  may  be  to  contrive  his  death,  to  whom  her 
parents,  thus  against  her  will,  have  yoked  her;  or  else,  to 
satisfy  her  natural  inclinations,  she  throvs's  herself  into  the 
arms  of  unlawful  love,  both  of  which  are  equally  destruct- 
ive, and  which  might  both  have  been  prevented,  had  the 
greedy  inconsiderate  parents  provided  her  such  a  match  as 
had  been  suitable  and  proper.  A  sad  truth,  of  which  an  in- 
stance follows. 

There  lived  in  Warwickshire  a  gentleman  of  very  good  es- 
tate ;  who  being  grown  ancient,  at  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
thought  of  niarrying  his  son  and  heir,  then  at  man'^s  estate,  to 
the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, and  a  fair  estate,  who  approved  of  the  match,  and  a- 
greed  to  give  50001.  with    his  daughter  upon  her   marriage 
with  the  young  gentleman.     No  sooner  had  the  father  a  sight 
of  the  young  lady,  hut  forgetting  his  son,  he  became  a  suitor 
^for  himself;  and   to  obtain  her,  offered  as   much  money  for 
her  (besides  the  settling  a  good  jointTfive  on  her)  as  her  father 
had  promised  to  give  with  her  to  his  son.     This  liberal  offer 
«o  wrought  on  the  lady'.s  father,  that  what  with  persuasions, 
and  what  with  menaces,  he  forced  his  daughter,  unwilling  to 
consent,  to  be  married  to  the  old  man.     But  as  she  was  in  a. 
manner  compelled  to  this  une^jual  match,  so  she  never  lived 
contentedly  with  him:  for  her  affections  wandering  after  oth- 
er men,  she  gave  entertainment  to  a  young  gentleman  of  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  whom  she  liked  much  better  than  her 
husband,  as  one  more  suitable  to  her  young  years;  so  that  she 
grew  impatient  for  her  husband's  death,  whom  she  thought 
every  day  to  live  an  age  too  much ;  and  therefore  sought  to 
out  that  thread  of  Fife  she  was  of  an  opinion  nature  lengthen- 
ed out  too  long  ;  and  to  that  end^  having  corrupted  her  wait^ 
ing  woman,  and  a  groom  belonging  to  the  stable,  she  resolved 
by  their  assistance,  and  that  of  her  inamorato,  to  murder  him 
in  his  bed  by  strangling  him  ;  which  resolution  (although  her 
lover  failed  her,  and  came  not  at  the  time  she  appointed  him, 
recoiling  at  the  dismal  apprehension  of  a  fact  so  horrid)  she 
executed  only  by  her  f^ervants.     For  watching  till  her  husband 
was  asleep,  she  let  in  those  assassins,  and  then  casting  a  long 
towel  about  his  neck,  she  caused  the  groom  to  lie  upon  him, 
that  he  might  not  struggle,  v/hilst  she  and  her  maid,  by  strain-^ 
ing  the  towel,  stopped  his  breath.     And  now,  the  next  thing 
was  how  to  prevent  discovery  ;  and  to  that  end  they  carried 
him  to  another  room,  where  a  cJose-stooi  was  placed,  on  which 
they  set  him  and  when  the  maid  and  groom  were  gone  out, 
and  the  coast  clear,  she  made  such  an  hideous  out-cry  in  the 
house,  wringing  her  hands,  and  pulling  her  hair,  and  weeping 
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5*  extremely,  that  none  suspected  her;  for  she  aTteged,  that 
mi'»sing  bivn  some-time  out  of  bed,  she  went  to  see  what  was 
the  matter  he  staid  so  long,  found  him  dead,  sitting  on  his 
close-stool ;  which  seeming  very  plausible,  prevented  all  ais- 
picion  of  his  de  ith.  And  being  thus  rid  of  her  husband,  she 
»et  a  greater  value  on  her  beauty,  and  quite  shook  off  her  for- 
mer lover,  (perhaps  because  he  had  implicitly  refused  to  be  an 
actor  in  her  husband's  tragedy)  and  coming  up  to  London, 
made  the  best  market  of  her  beauty  that  she  could.  But 
murder  is  a  crime  that  seldom  goes  unpimished  to  the  grave : 
in  two  years  after  justice  overtook  her,  and  brought  to  light 
this  horrid  deed  of  darkness.  The  groom  (one  of  the  actors 
of  this  fatal  tragedy,  being  retained  a  servant  with  the  son 
and  heir  of  the  old  murdered  gentleman,  for  whom  the  lady 
was  at  first  designed)  with  some  other  servant-  attending  him 
to  Coventiy,  his  guilty  conscience  (being  in  his  cups)  forced 
him  upon  his  knees,  to  beg:  forgiveness  of  his  master  for  the 
murder  of  his  father:  and  taking  him  aside,  acquainted  him 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  it. 

The  gentleman,  though  struck  with  horror  and  amazement 
at  the  discovery  of  sc  vile  an  act,  yet  gave  the  groom  good 
words,  but  ordered  his  servants  to  have  an  eye  upon  him, 
that  he  might  not  escape  when  he  was  sober,  and  had  consi- 
dered what  might  be  the  issue  of  the  confession  he  made  j 
and  yet  escape  he  did,  for  all  their  vigilance  ;  and  being  got 
to  the  sea-side,  was  (after  three  attempts  to  put  to  sea,  being 
as  often  forced  back  by  the  winds  proving  contrary)  happily 
pursued  and  apprehended  by  his  master,  and  brought  a  pri- 
soner back  to  Warwick,  as  was  soon  after  the  lady  and  her 
gentlevv'oman  also,  who  were  all  justly  executed  for  that  hor- 
rid murder :  the  lady  being  burnt  on  Wolvey-heath,  and  the 
two  servants  suffered  death  at  Warwick,  leaving  the  world  a 
sad  example  of  the  dismal  consequences  of  doating  love,  and 
of  unequal  matches  ;  for  had  thi$  lady  not  been  forced  (thro* 
the  desire  of  lucre  in  her  parents)  to  marry  the  old  knight,  but 
had  been  married  to  the  son,  as  was  first  intended,  the  old 
gentleman  might  have  prevented  an  unt  mely  death,  and  the 
young  lady  lived  with  innocence  and  honour. 

And  though  in  many  such  like  matches  the  mischief  does 
not  run  so  higlr,  as  to  break  forth  into  adultery  and  murder  ;- 
but  a  young  lady,  from  aprincip-e  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of- 
God,  curbs  all  her  natural  inclinations,  and  is  contented  with 
th€  performance  of  her  husband  (how  weak  soever  it  be,  and 
cold  and  frigid)  asd  does  preserve  her  chastity  so  pure  and  im-' 
,  maculate,  as  not  to  let  one  wandering  thought  corrupt  it ; 
yet  even  in  this  very  caj;e,  her  husband,  consciou.s  of  the 
abatement  of  his  youthful  vigour,  and  his  own  weak  and  ina<- 
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becile  performance  of  the  conjugal  rites,  suspects  his  virtuous 
lady,  and  watches  over  her  with  Argus' eyes,  makir.g  himself 
and  hermnhappy  by  his  senseless  jealousy;  andt  though  he 
happens  to  haye  children  by  her  (which  well  may  be,  having 
so  good  ground  to  improve  on)  yet  he  can  scarcely  think  they 
are  hiftown.  His  sleep  is  disturbed  with  dreams  ofcucko.dom 
and  horns,  nor  dares  he  keep  a  pack  or  hounds  for  fear  Actae- 
on's  fate  should  follow  him.  These  are  a  few  of  the  sad  ef- 
fects Of  old  men's  dotage  and  unequal  matches^.     -■ 

But  let  us  turn  the  tables  how,  and  see  if  it  be  the  better  ©n 
the  Other  side,  when  a  young  spark  of  two. and  twenty  mar- 
ries a  granum  of  threescore  and  ten,  with  a  face  more  wrink- 
led *^han  a  piece  of  :ripe.  This  I  am  sure  is  more  unnatural : 
here  can  be  no  increase,  unless  of  gold,  which  oftentimes  the 
old  hag  (for  who  can  call  her  better,  that,  to  satisfy- her  lech- 
erous itch,  marries  a  young  brat  of  a  boy)  conveys  away 
before  her  marriage  to  her  own  relations,  and  leaves  the  ex- 
pecting coxcomb  nothing  but  repentance  for  his  portion. 
Pocket  expences  she  will  perhaps  allow  him,  and  for  these 
slender  wages  he  is  bound  to  do  the  basest  drudgery.  But  if 
he  meets  v5?ith  money  (which  was  the  only  motive  of  the  match, 
her  gold  being  the  greatest  cordial  at  the  wedding  feast)  he 
does  profusely  -squander  it  away^  and  riots  in.  excess  among 
his  v,^hores,  hoping,  erelong,  his  antiquated  wife  will  take  a 
voyage  to  another  world,  and  set  him  again  at  liberty  ;  whilst 
the  old;  grand  dame,  finding  her  money  wasted  and  herself 
despised,  is  filled  with  tbost- resentments  thatjealousy,  envy, 
and  negiccted  love  can  inspire,  hoping, each  day  to  see.hiroin 
his  grave,  though  she  has  almost  both  feet  in  her  own.  Thus 
every  day  they  wish  for  each  other's  death,  and  which,  if  it 
Gomes  not  quickly,  they  often  help  to.  hasten. 

But  these  are  still  excrescences  of  marriage,  and  i  re  tiie  er- 
rors of  people  marrying,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  marriage  it- 
self;  fpr  let  that  be  what  God.  at  first  ordained,  a  nuptial  of 
two  hearts  as  well  as  hands,,  \Ybpm  eq,aal=  .years  and  mutual 
love  hKl  first  united  before  the  parson  join  their  hands ;  and 
such  'vill  teii  you,  that  mortals  can  enjoy  no  greater  happiness 
on  this  side  heaven. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Directions  to  both  Se.res  hmv  to  mmias^e  themselves 
in  the  ^Act  of  Coition  or  Venereal  Embraces, 

HAVING  shewn,  in  the  former  chapter,  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  marriage,  I  v/ill  now  give  some  di- 
rections to  new  married  persc^is  how  to  manage  themselves  in 
the  exercise  of  one  of  the  greatest,  most  natural,  and  agreea- 
ble pleasures  thereof,  and  that  is,  their  nocturnal  or  venereal 
embraces  ;  a  pleasure  peculiar  to  a  married  life,  or  at  least  it 
ought  to  be  so ;  for  it  is  not  permitted  to  any  besides.  And 
let  not  any  think  it  strange  that  we  pretend  to  give  directions 
to  do  what  nature  teacheth  every  one,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  nature  has  been  assisted  by  art  in  some  of  her  most  noble 
operations ;  besides,  it  is  not  the  bare  performing  of  that  act 
that  they  are  directed  to,  but  the  performing  of  it  so  that  it 
may  be  efficacious  for  the  production  or  generation  of  man, 
which  our  great  master  Aristotle  designs  in  this  his  Last 
Legacy  to  the  world.  To  which  purpose,  some  things  are 
to  be  observed  previous  to  this  act,  and  some  things  eonse- 
quentiai  of  it. 

First,  Things  previous  to  it. 

When  married  persons  design  to  follow  the  propensities  of 
nature  for  the  production  of  the  fair  image  of  themselves,  let 
every  thing  that  looks  like  either  care  or  business  be  banished" 
from  their  thoughts,  for  all  such  things  axe  enemies  to  Venus, 
and  let  their  animal  and  vital  spirits  be  povverfully  exhilarated 
by  some  brisk  and  generous  restoratives  ;  and  let  them,  to 
Invigorate  their  fancies,  survey  the.  lovely  beauties  of  each 
other,  and  bear  the  bright  ideas  of  them  in  their  minds.  And 
some  liave  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  more  heightening  their 
joys,  for  the  brisk  bridegroom  to  delineate  the  scene  of  their 
approaching  happiness  unto  the  amorous  bride,  in  some  sjjch 
heroic  rapture  as  this : 

I  will  enjoy  thee  how,  my  fairest :  come, 
And  fly  with  me  to  love's  Elysium  ! 
Now  my  enfranchis'd  hand,  on  every  side, 
Shall  o'er  thy  naked,  polish'd  ivory  slide. 
Now,  free  as  ambient  air,  I  will  behold 
Thy  bearded  snow,  and  thy  unbraided  gold. 
E  e 
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No  curtain  now,  the'  of  'transparent  lawn, 
Shali  be  before  thy  virgin  treasure  draxva. 
Now  thy  rich  mine,  to  my  enquiring  eye 
ExposM,  shai!  ready  for  my  miniate  lie. 
My  rudder  with  thy  bold  hand,  like  a  try'd 
And  skilful  pilot,  thou  shalt  steer;  .^nd  giride 
My  bark  into  love's  channel,   where  it  shall 
Dance,  as  the  bounding  waves  do  rise  and  fail  ; 
And  mvtall  pinnace,  in  the  Cyprian  streight, 
Shall  ride  at  anchor  and  unlade  her  freight. 

Having  by  these,  and  other  amorous  arts  (which  love  can 
better  dictate  than  my  pen)  wound  up  your  fancies  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  desire — 

Perform  those  rites  which  mighty  love  requires. 
And  wath  each  other  quench  your  amorous  fires. 

But  then,  in  the  second  place,  when  coition  is  over,  some 
furl  her  directions  are  necessary  ;  and  therefore  let  tlie  van- 
quished bridegroom  (for  he  must  needs  be  vanquished  that  has 
in  the  encounter  lost  his  artillery)  take  heed  how  he  retreats 
too  soon  out  of  the  field  of  love,  lest  he  should  ttiereby  leave 
the  entrance  too  open,  and  some  cold  should  thereby  strike 
into  the  womb.  But  after  he  has  given  time  for  the  matrix  to 
close  up,  and  made  ail  sure,  he  may  withdraw,  and  leave  the 
bride  unto  her  soft  repose,  wliich  ought  to  be  with  all  the 
calmness  that  the  silent  night,  and  a  mind  free-from  ail  dis- 
turbing care  can  give  ;  inclining  to  rest  on  her  right  side,  and 
not  removing  without  great  occasion,  till  she  has  taken  her 
first  sleep.  She  ought  also  to  have  great  care  of  sneezing, 
and  avoid  coughing  if  it  is  possible,  or  any  other  thing  that 
causes  a  too  violent  m-tion  of  the  body.  Neither  should 
they  too  often  reiterate  those  amorous  engagements  till  the 
CO  iception  be  confirmed ;  and  even  then  the  bridegroom  should 
remember^  that  it  h  a  market  that  lasts  all  the  year,  and  so 
should  have  a  care  of  spending  his  stock  too  lavi.shly.  Nor 
wou.d  his  bride  like  him  at  all  the  worse  for  it ;  for  won^en 
rather  cho  jse  to  have  a  thing  done  well  than  to  have  il  often ; 
and  well  and  often  too  can  never  hold  out. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Tiie  Midwife's  Vade  Mecum  : 

Cciifai/iinif    Particuhir    Directions  for    Midwivcs^ 
Nursds^  bkc. 

npHOSE  that  take  upon  them  the  office  of  a  Midwife  ought 
ji  to  take  care  to  fit  themselves  for  that  employment,  with 
the  knowledge  of  those  things  that  are  necessary  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  thereof.  And  such  persons  ought  to  be  of  the 
middle  age,  neither  too  young  nor  too  old ;  of  a  good  habit 
ef  body,  and  not  subject  to  diseases,  fears,  or  sudden  frights ; 
nor  are'the  qualifications  assigned  to  a  good  surgeon  improper 
for  a  midwife,  ^viz.  a  lady's  hand,  a  hawk't.  eye,  and  a  lion's 
hiart ;  to  which  may  be  added,  activity  of  body,  and  a  con- 
venient strength,  with  caution  and  diligence,  not  subject  to 
drowsiness,  nor  apt  to  be  impaiient.  She  ought  also  to  be 
sober,  affable,  cvourteous,  chaste,  not  covetous,  or  subject  to 
passion,  but  bountiful  auvd  compassionate.  And,  above  all, 
she  ought  to  be  qualified  as  the  Egyptian  midvv'ives  of  old, 
that  is,"  to  have  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  princip:-.!  thing 
in  every  state  and  condition,  and  will  furniah  her  on  all  occa- 
sions both  with  knowiedg  •  £.nd  discretion. 

W^en  the  time  ot  birth  draws  near,  and  the  good  woman 
finds  her  travailing  pains  begin  to  come  upon  her,  let  her  send 
for  her  midwife  in  time,  (better  too  soon  than  too  late,)  and 
get  those  things  ready  which  are  proper  upon  anch  occasions. 
When  the  midwife  combes,  let  her  first  find  whether  the  true 
time  of  her  birth  be  com e^  for  the  want  of  observing  this  hath 
spc/iled  many  a  child,  and  endangered  the  life  of  the  mother  ; 
or  at  least  put  her  to  twice  as  much  pain  as  needful.  For  un- 
skilful midwives,  not  minding  this,  have  given  things  to  force 
dovv'n  the  child,  ^ind  thereby  disturbed  the  natural  course  of 
her  labour:  whereas,  nature  works  best  in  her  own  time  and 
way.  I  do  confess,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  the  true 
tiine  of  some  women's  labour,  they  being  troubled  with  pains 
long  net\)re  their  true  labour  comes,  even  some  weeks  before  ; 
the  reason  oi'  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  heat  of  their  reins, 
and  this  may  be  known  by  the  swelling  of  their  legs  ;  and 
thererore.  when  wom&n  with  chiid  find  their  legs  to  swell 
much,  they  may  be  assured  that  their  reins  are  too  hot.  For 
the  cure  v/bereof,  let  them  cool  the  reins  before  tlie  time  of 
their  labour  with  oil  of  poppies,  and  oil  of  violets,  or  v/ater- 
lillies,  by  anointing  the  reins  of  their  back  with,  them,  for  suck 
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women,  whose  reins  are  over  hot,  have  usually  hard  labour. 
But  in  this  case,  above  all  the  remedies  that  I  know,  I  prefer 
the  decoction  of  plantain  leaves  and  roots  ;  you  may  make  a 
strong  decoction  of  them  in  water,  and  then  having  strained 
and  clarified  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  boil  it  into  a  syrup, 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  keep  it  for  your  use. 

There  are  two  skins  that  compass  the  child  in  the  wom.b, 
the  one  is  the  amnios,  nndrthis  is  the  inner  skin  ;  the  other  is 
the  allantcisi  and  this  is  the  skin  that  holds  the  urine  of  the 
child  during  the  time  that  it  abides  in  the  womb  :  both  those 
skins,  by  the  violent  stirring  of  the  child  near  the  time  of  birth, 
are  broken  :  and  then  the  urine  and  sweat  of  the  child  contain- 
ed in  them  fall  down  to  the  neck  of  the  womb  ;  and  this  is 
that  which  the  midwives  call  the  waters,  and  is  an  infallible 
sign  that  the  birth  is  near,  for  the  child  is  no  longer  able  to 
subsist  in  the  womb  after  those  skins  are  broken,  than  a  naked 
man  is  in  the  cold  air.  These  waters,  if  the  child  comes 
presently  after  them,  facilitate  the  labour,  by  making  thepasn 
sage  slippery ;  and  therefore  the  midwife  must  have  a  care 
that  she  force  not  the  waters  away,  for  nature  better  knowS' 
the  true  time  of  the  birth  than  she,  and  usually  retains  the 
waters  till  that  time. 

Several  Medicines  to  cause  Speedy  Delivery. 

A  loadstone  held  in  her  left  hand.  Take  wild  tansey  and 
bruise  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  v.'cman's  nostrils.  Take  also 
date  stones,  and  beat  them  to  powder,  and  let  her  take  half  a 
dram  at  a  tim.e  in  white  v/ine. 

Take  parsley,  bruise  it,  and  press  out  the  juice,  and  put  it 
up  (being  so  dipped)  into  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  it  will 
presently  cause  the  child  to  come  away,  though  it  be  dead, 
and  the  after-burden  also  ;  besides,  it  cleanseth  the  womb,  and 
also  the  child  in  the  womb,  of  all  gross  humourso 

Let  not  a  midwife  force  away  a  child,  unless  she  is  sure  it 
is  dead.  I  once  was  where  a  woman  was  in  labour,  which 
being  very  difficult,  her  midwife  sent  for  another  midwife  to 
assist  her,,  which  midwife  sending  the  first  down  stairs,  (de- 
signing to  Ihive  the  honour  of  delivering  the  woman  herself,) 
forced  away  the  body  of  the  child,  and  left  the  head  behind  5 
of  which  the  woman  was  afterwards  delivered  by  a  man  mid- 
wife. 

After  the  child  is  born,  great  care  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
mi.iwife  in  cutting  the  navel  string,  which,  though  by  some 
is  accounted  bura  trifle,  yet  it  requires  none  of  the  least  skill 
of  a  iTsitiwife  to  do  it  with  that  prudence  and  judgment  that 
it  ought.  And  that  it  may  be  done  so,  you  must  consider  as 
soon  as  the  child  is  freed  ficm  its  mother,  whether  it  be  weak 
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or  strong,  (for  both  the  vital  and  natural  spirits  are  communi- 
eated  by  the  mother  to  the  child  by  its  navel  string);  if  the 
child  be  weak,  put  back  gently  part  of  the  vital  and  natural 
blood  in  the  body  of  the  child  by  its  navel,  for  that  recruits  a 
weak  child ;  but  if  the  child  be  strong  you  may  forbear. 

As  to  the  manner  of  cutting  the  child's  uavel  string,  let  the 
ligature  or  bniding  be  very  strong,  and  be  sure  do  not  cut  it  off 
very  near  the  binding,  lest  the  binding  unloose.  You  need 
not  fear  to  bind  the  navel  string  hard,  because  it  is  void  of 
S(3n£e,  and  that  part  of  the  navel  'string  which  you  leave  on 
falls  off  of  its  own  accord,  in  a  few  days  ;  the  whole  course 
of  nature  being  now  changed  in  the  child,  it  having  another 
way  ordained  to  nourish  it.  It  is  no  matter  with  what  instru- 
ment you  cut  it  off,  so  it  be  but  sharp,  and  you  do  it  cleverly. 
The  piece  of  the  navel  string  that  falls  off,  be  sure  you  keep 
it  from  touching  the  ground  ;  remember  what  I  have  before 
told  you  :  and  if  you  keep  it  by  you  it  may  be  of  use.  The 
navel  string  being  cut  off,  apply  a  little  cotton  or  lint  to  the 
phice,  to  keep  it  warm,  lest  the  cold  enters  into  the  body  of 
the  child,  which  it  will  be  apt  to  do  if  it  be  not  bound  hard 
enough. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  bring  away  the  after-birth, 
or  seeundine,  else  it  will  be  very  dangerous  for  the  woman. 
But  this  must  be  done  by  gentle  means,  and  without  any  de- 
lay, for  in  this  case  especially  <:leiays  are  dangerous  ;  and  what- 
ever I  have  set  do~wn  before,  as  good  to  cause  speedy  delivery 
and  bring  away  the  birth,  is  also  good  to  bring  away  the 
after-birth. 

And  after  the  birth  and  after-birth  are  brought  away,  if  the 
woman's  body  be  very  weak,  keep  her  not  too  hot;  forex- 
tren^rity  of  heat  weakens  nature,  and  dissolves  the  strength; 
but  whether  she  be  V7eak  or  strong,  let  no  cold  air  corae  near 
her  a^  nr^t ;  for  cold  is  an  enerny  to  the  spermatic  parts.  If 
cold  gets  into  the  womb,  it  increases  the  after-pains,  causes 
swo'lings  in  tb.e  \vomb>  and  hurts  the  rerves. 

If  \%hat  I  have  written  be  carefaliv  observed  by  miawives, 
and  such  nurses  as  keep  women  in  their  lyir^g.in,  by  God's 
bless'.njr  the  child-bed  woman  may  do  very  wed,  and  both 
iiHd.vife  and  nurse  g'dn  credit  and  reputation. 

For  th^^jngh.  these  Jirections  may  in  some  things  thwart  the 
cornmon  practic",  yet  is  ^hey  are  grounded  upon  experience, 
they  v-ili  infaiiibiy  and.'*  er  the  end.  .; 

But  there  are  several  accidents  v^'hich  lying-in  WQi^en  are 
suhviect  to,  which  must  be  provided  against,  and  thesf^ shall 
spe-ik  of  next.  '< 

The  first  I  shall  rnention  are  after-pains,  about  thecaune  of 
which,  authorswery  much  difier  ;  some  think  ihev  are  cautefv- 
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by  the  thinness,  some  by  the  thickness,  some  by  the  slimi- 
ness,  and  some  by  the  sharpness  of  the  b;o(xi  ;  bi:t  my  opin- 
ion is,  it  proceeds  fron-i  cold  and  water.  But  whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  this  I  know,  that  if  my  foregoing  directions 
be  observed,  they  will  be  very  much  abated,  if  not  qui'e  ta- 
ken aw  ay.  But  in  case  they  do  happen,  boil  an  egg  and  pour 
out  the  yolk  of  it,  with  which  mix  a  spoonful  of  cinramon 
water,  and  let  her  drink  of  it ;  and  if  you  mix  with  it  two 
grains  of  ambergreasr^,  it  v.'ili  be  better. 

The  second  accident  lying-in  women  are  subject  to,  is  ex- 
coriations in  the  lower  part  of  the  wornb.  To  help  this,  use 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  or  rather  oil  of  St.  John's  wort,  to 
anoint  the  part  wichaJ. 

Anotlier  accident  is,  that  sometimes  through  very  hard  la- 
bour and  great  straiiiin^  to  bring  the  child  into  the  world,  the 
lying-in  woman  comes  to  be  troubled  with  the  hemorrhoids, 
or  piles ;  to  cure  this,  let  her  use  polypodium  braised  and 
boiled  in  her  meat  and  drink. 

A  fourth  thincr  that  often  follows,  is  the  retention  of  the 
menstrues  ;  this  is  very  dangerous,  and  if  not  remedied, 
proves  mort:ai. 

But  for  this,  let  her  take  such  medicines  as  strongly  pro- 
voke the  tenris;  and  such  are  piony  roots,  dittany,  jui  iper- 
berries,  betiony.,  centaury,  sage,  savory,  penny-royal,  and 
feverfew. 

The  last  thing  T  shall  mention  is^  the  overflowing  of  the 
menstrues.  This  hapu-ns  not  so  often  as  the  foregoing,  but 
yet  sometimes  it  does;  and  in  such  cases  take  shepherd's  purse, 
either  boiled  in  any  convenient  liquor,  or  dried  and  beaten  to 
pov.-der,  and  you  will  find  it  very  good  to  stop  them. 

Having  thus  finished  m.y  Fade  Mecum  for  Midnvi-ves,  before 
I  conclude,  I  will  add  something  of  the  choce  and  qualifica- 
tioris  of  a  good  nurse,  that  those  who  have  occasion  for  them 
jTiay  know  how  to  order  themselves  for  the  good  of  the  chil- 
dren which  they  nurse. 

Directions  for  choosmg  Nurses. 

FIRST : — If  you  would  choose  a  good  nurse,  choose 
©Tie  of  a  sanguine  comiplexion :  not  only  because  that  com- 
plexion is  generally  accounted  best,  but  also  because  all  chil- 
dren in  their  minority  have  their  complexion  predom.inant. 
An<;  that  you  may  know  such  a  woman,  take  the  following 
description  ot  her. 

Ker  stnture  is  of  the  m^iddle  size,  her  body  fleshy,  but  not 
fiat ;  but  of  i  merry,  pleasant,  and  cheerful  countenance  ;  a 
fresh,  ruddy  colour,  and  her  skin  so  very  clear  ihal  you  may 
see  her  veins  through  it.     She  is  one  that  loves  company,  and 
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never  cares  to  be  alone  ;  never  given  to  anger>  but  mightily 
to  P'^^ying  and  singing  ;  and  which  makes  }:er  the  I'-Mt^t  per- 
soi;  f  u-  a  nurse,  as  she  very  Tnuch  delights  in  chi^;v\  n.  In 
ch  using  such  a  one,  you  can  hard!y  do  amiss;  only  let  me 
givt  you  this  description,  (which  you  will  hnd  very  difficiiit,) 
ger  one  as  near  as  you  can  to  it,  and  ier  these  ruies  tuviher 
guide  you  in  your  choice. 

1.  Let  her  age  be  between  twenty  and  thirty,  for  then  slie 
is  in  her  prime. 

2.  Let  her  be  in  health,  for  her  sickness  infects  the  milk, 
and  her  milk  the  child. 

3.  Let  her  be  a  prudent  woman,  for  such  a  one  will  be 
careful  of  the  child. 

4.  Let  her  not  be  too  poor,  for  if  she  wants,  the  child 
must  v/ant  too. 

5.  Let  her  be  well  bred,  for  ill-bred  nurses  corrupt  good 
nature. 

6.  If  it  be  a  boy  that  is  to  he  nursed,  let  the  nurse  be  such . 
a  one  whose  last  child  was  a  boy,  and  so  it  will  be  the  more 
agreeable:  hue  if  it  be  a  girl,  let  the  nurse  be  one  whose  last 
chiid  wa.i  a  girl. 

7. -If  the  nurse  has  a  husband,  see  that  he  be  a  good  likely 
m.an,  and  not  given  to  debauchery,  for  that  may  have  aa  is- 
iiuence  upon  the  child. 

8.  In  the  last  place,  let  the  nurse  take  care  she  is  not  w^ith 
child  herself;  for  if  so,  she  must  of  necessity  cither  spoil  her 
own,  or  your's,  or  perhaps  both. 

To  a  nurse  thus  qualified,  you  may  put  your  child  with- 
out danger. 

And  let  such  a  nurse  take  the  following  directions,  for  the 
better  governing  and  ordering  herself  in  that  station.     >: 

Directions  for  Nurses. 

1.  LET  her  use  her  body  to  exercise  ;  if  she  hath  nothine 
else  to  do,  let  her  exercise  herself  by  dancing  the  child  ;  for 
moderate  exercise  causeth  good  digestion  ;  and  I,  am  sure  good 
blo;>d  must  needs  make  good  milk;  and  good  m.ilk  cannot 
fail  of  making  a  thriving  child. 

2.  Let  her  live  in  good  air  ;  there  is  no  one  thing  miire  ma-^ 
teriai  than  this.  It  is  the  want  of  this  makes  so  many  chil- 
dren die  in  London  ;  and  even  those  few  that  live  are  one  of 
the  wisest ;  for  gross  and  thick  air  makes  unwieldy  bodies  and 
dul:  w't ;  and  let  none  wonder  at  this,  for  the  operation  of 
the  air  to  rhe  body  of  a  man,  is  as  great  as  meat  and  drink ; 
for  if  helps  to  engender  the  vital  and  animal  spirits  ,  and  this 
is  the  cause  of  sickness  and  h'^alth,  of  life  and  death. 

3.  Let  her  be  careful  of  her  diet,  and  avoid  all  salt  meats, 
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garjic,  leeks,  onions,  and  mustard ;  excessive  drinking  of 
wine,  strong  beer,  or  ale,  for  they  trouble  the  child's  body 
with  choier  ;  cheese,. both  new  and  old,  afflicts  it  with  me- 
lancholy, and  all  fish  with  phlegm. 

4.  Let  her  never  deny  herself  sleep  when  she  is  sleepy,  for 
by  that  means  she  will  be  more  wakeful  when  the  child  cries. 

5.  Let  her  avoid  all  disquietude  of  mind,  anger^  vexation, 
sorrow,  and  grief,  for  these  things  very  much  disorder  a  wo- 
man, and -therefore  must  needs  be  huriful  to  the  milk. 

6.  If  the  nurse's  miik  happen  to  be  corrupted  by  an  acci- 
dent, as  sometimes  it  may  be,  by  being  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold,  in  such  cases  let  her  diet  be  good,  and  let  her  observe 
the  cautions  already  given  her.  And  then  if  her  milk  be  too 
hot,  let  her  cool  it  with  endive,  succory,  lettuce,  son-el,  purs- 
lain,  and  plantain  :  if  it  be  too  cold,  let  her  use  smaiiage, 
vervain,  bugioss,  mother  of  thyme,  and  cinnamon  ;  and  let 
her  observe  this  general  rule,  whatever  strengthens  the  child 
-^n  the  womb,  the  same  mends  the  milk. 

Receipts  for  increasing  Milk. 

IF  the  nurse  wants  milk,  the  thistle,  commonly  called 
our  lady  thistle,  is  an  excellent  thing  for  her  breeding  of  milk, 
there  bein.g  few  things  growing  (if  any}  that  breed  more  and 
better  m/tik  than  that  doth ;  also  the  hoof  of  the  forefeet  of 
the  cow,  dried  and  beaten  to  powder,  and  a  dram  of  the 
powder  taken  every  morning,  in  any  convenient  liquor,  in- 
creases milk. 

If  a  nurse  be  given  to  much  firettingit  makes  ber  lean,  and 
hinders  digestion,  and  she  can  never  have  store  of  milk,  nor 
can  what  she  hath  be  good.  Bad  meats  and  drinks  also  hin- 
der the  increase  of  trnlk,  and  therefore #11  ght  to  be  forborne ; 
therefore  uorp.en  c!tat  would  increase  their  milk  should  eat 
good  meat^  (that  is,  if  they  can  get  it,)  and  let  her  drink  milk 
wherein  fennel-seed  hath  been  steeped.  Let  her  drink  barley- 
water,  and  burrage  and  spinnage  ;  also  goat's  miik,  cow's 
milk,  and  lamb  sodden  with  verjuice  Let  her  also  comfort 
the  stomach  with  confection  of  anniseed,  carraway  and  cum- 
min seeds,  avid  also  use  those  seeds  so^en  in  water;  also  take 
barley  v^^ater5  and  boil  therein  green-^nel  and  dill,  sweeten 
it  vi'ith  sugar,  and  drink  it  at  your  pleasure. 

Hot  fomentations  open  the  breasts,  and  attack  the  blood, 
as  the  decoction  of  fennel,  smaiiage,  or  stampt  mint  appli- 
ed.    Or, 

Take  fennel  and  parsley,  green,  each  a  handful,  boil  and 
stamp  them,  and  barley  meal  half  an  ounce,  grith-seed  a 
drain,  storax  calamiiit  two  drams,  oil  of  lillies  two  ounces, 
with  vv'hicii  make  a  decoction. 
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Lastly,  take  half  an  ounce  of  deer's  suet,  and  as  much  pars- 
ley roots,  with  some  herbs,  an  ounce  and  a  half  v.f  barley 
meal,  three  drams  of  red  storax,  and  three  ounces  of  oil  of 
sweet  almonds  ;  boil  the  roots  and  herbs  well,  and  beat  them 
to  a  pulp,  then  mingle  the  other  amongst  them,  putting  it 
warm  to  the  nipples,  and  it  will  increase  the  milk. 

(^  And  thuSf  courteous  Reader^  I  hanje  at  length  finished 
what  I  designed^  eind  'what  I  promised,  and  can  indeed  truly 
affirm-^  that  thou  hast  here  those  Receipts,  Remedies  and  Direc- 
tions ginjen  unto  thee,  <with  respect  to  Child-bearing  Women,  and 
Mid-uui'ves,  and  Nurses,  that  are  (worth  their  ^weight  in  gold^ 
and  luiU  assurediy  (with  the  blessing  of  God)  ans^ojer  the  endy 
-jjhencver  thou  hast  occasion  to  make  use  of  them  ;  they  being 
not  things  taken  on  trust  from  tradition  or  hearsay,  but  the  re.^ 
suit  and  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  long  experience* 
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